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Beethoven 
IN HIS EARLY FIFTIES 


A reproduction from the Waldmiiller portrait 
of Beethoven, said to be one of the best ever 
made. Waldmiiller was a celebrated Vienna 
artist of his day and is supposed to have painted 
this about 1823. It is an unusual portrait of the 
master and shows almost more than any other 
the strength and character of his face. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Hall, 


Church, Secured 


Carnegie New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL 

VOICE 
Italian and 
1926-27: 
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SPECIALIST 

French Opera 

Hotel Marino, Milan 
GERTRUDE CLARKE 
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Hall, 
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West York 


Uptown Studio: 425 


MARION TALLEY, Taught By 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 
VoIce SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Sroadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
Dr. H. Holbrook 
many years 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Sorova, Reep Miter ECILIA Lortus and 
Autho f “Song Secrets, The 
portance of Vocal Diagnosis 
lames Hluneker said: “Mr. Robinson's 
are golden.” 
245 West 751 


PURDON 


Co-worker with irtis for 


many 
others Im 
words 


u Srt., New Yort Trafalgar 3651 


LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
House Bidg., “ier 


sylvania 263 227 
telephone: Humboldt 


ALICE 


Broadway, New 
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1429 
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CEHANOVSKA 
INSTRUCTION 
vatory 
onservatory 

Tel. Schuyler 6444 


SOPHIA 
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York 
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INSTITUTE of 
ALLIED ARTS 
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WILDERMANN 
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BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New 
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SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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way 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
All by 1472 Circle 


appointments telephone, 





BOGERT 


American 


WALTER L, 
Member 


Teachers Singing 
OF SINGING 


Ave., N. ¥ rel. 


Academy of of 


25 Claremont 4345 Cathedral 





ASELOTTI 


Opera Co 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


ion: Lehmann Method 
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Y ork 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
EXPONENT AND PuPIL OF Ma THAY 


East 6lst Stre 
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BENNO 
ACCOMPANIST 
Piano 


COACH 
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and 
Teacher of and 
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oadway 
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Pennsylvania 2634 


WARD-STEPHENS 


Litut s ideas of Vocal Techn 
680 Madisor New York 


Wednesday, Thursday 


LEH MANN 
Stud Ave., 


Tuesday, 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Ph 
two days weekly 
New York studio two days weekly 
» New York rel, Endicott 8178 


ladelphia, 


Available 
322 W. 72d St 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 

15 New 

8625 


East 69th Street 


elephone: Rhinelander 





HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND 17 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 7 
New York, N. Y. Phone 


GRACE 
EACHER 
th Street 


Circle 8178 





MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
AR’ 


, 
ISTS 


PHILIPP 


KNOWN 


Van 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y 


yumbDus 


Dyke Studios, 


elephone ( 





EISLER 


PAUL 


Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera mpany 


REPERTOIRE 
House Bidg., 


Voice 
Studio 


RAINING, COACHING, 
Metropolitan Opera 
1425 Broadway, N 





ETH K. 
SCHOOL OF 
336 West 


Phone 


PATTERSON 
SINGING 


Street 


ELIZAB 


Studio 89th 





LUYSTER 


lalist in S 


WILBUR A 
Spe 
(Formerly Teacher 

4 Maker 


Both 
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3 East 
2838W, R 


instruction 
34th St 


kville Center 


Carnegie Hall, also 5 


Residence Phone 


| 
| 


KANTROWITZ 
| 


GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


ALICE 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn 


PrHE 


BOICE STUDIO 
S. Boice, Sopran ' 
Studi Chicker 
hone: Plaz 


Tele 


Tele 


Home 





phone 


|} FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


er American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
44 New York City 


Men 


ast (2d Street 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


full 


OF 


my method 
great artists.’ 


“Being in 
singing, he has the ability 
Francesco Lamperti. 

| Carnegie Hall Studios 


possession of 


to torm 


or 


New York City 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few 
West 22nd Street, 
Phone 


Pupils 
New York 
9204 


360 


Chelsea 





MME. EMMA 
TEACHER OF 

7 West 83rd Street 
Telephone 


RODERICK 
SINGING 
New York, N. Y 


Endicott 9685 





WILLIAM 
VOCAI 
Address: 209 


THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 


West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, 

INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
1350 Circle 


KRIENS 
VIOLINIST, 


Telephone: 





ALBERT VON 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, 

251 West 102d 

Phone: Riverside 


DOENHOFF 
TEACHER 
New York 


0366 


treet, 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 


Phone 


Broadway New Yort 


2628 


Studio: 


Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 

LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Recitals—I nstruction 
West 73rd Street, New York 
3312 Susquehanna 


Concerts 
Studio: 157 


Phone 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 

ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., 

All Mail to 11 


NEWKIRK 


Wednesdays and 


Morgan 


Saturdays 


Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWARD Kk. MACRUM 
VOLCE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apolie Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 


New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
End : 


Phone: 


471 West Avenue New 


Endicott 


York 
7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF., 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
32 West 74th Street 


1 it : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, 
East 37th Street 
Telephone 


Assistant 
: : New York 
Caledonia 0919 


157 





DANIEL VISANSKA. Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wedmesdays 


Address: 





SCHOEN-RENE 


West 


MME. 


235 71st Street. New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English. French 
German repertory, Oratoric 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
| Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi 
} vidual requirements 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 








|'CARL FIQUE 
| PIANO : 
INE NOACK-FIQUE 


|KATHER 
Dramatic Soprano 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

128 De Kalb Avenue, 


Brooklyn 





SAMUEL F. WALCOTT 


Master 


Tea 


VIOLIN, CORN} rRt 


MPET 


H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of 
Esperanza, N 4 
From London, England 
Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist: Accom 
panist: Organist: Coach: Harmony. 

915 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Tuesday 2-6 p.m 
lessons 1n Brooklyn. Address: 32 St. Paul’s Place 
Phone: Buckminster 1458 
Competent Pupils assisted to engagements 


Our Lady 


o1 


Studio 




















March 17, 1927 


X TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


- corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
GU. 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott S654 


; MARGOLIS <i 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


Pan nap 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vict Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Bs bay N. Y. 
loist Si t: , , N.Y. 
Soe Th Si —_ Phone Havemeyer 





2398-) 





EDW . 


RECHLIN =: 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


In New York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
1928. Apply at aes address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
10, Berlin, Germany. 


* OHAFFNER == 
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ISIE. sted St,,Now York 
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VOICE 
808 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLAAMS | Th ml 


M U S I Cc A L 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano — Paris and 
Brussels Opera Houses, 
also Concert Halls of 
America, Europe and 
Australasia. 


Personal Address: Grantwood, N.J. Tel.0270 Cliffside 


GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121st St., N. Y. Phone 1795 Monument 


Burnerdene MAASONI 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N J 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


='|HELEN THOMAS 


SOPRANO 
Russian Sym, Srteten, Vesatin end, Pate SA etc. 
TY Sesame Y. City ‘el. 4300 Susquehanna 


DEMMS x= 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 























“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Ly “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


‘OF Rev Dealer or Direct 
RBY-L EW as 
ONCERT SON 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 





EARLE LAROS|«ax 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Manager: Sherman K. Smith 


1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 





28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 





ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


: WARFORD 
t SEKTBERG ‘co's 


4 West 40th St., New York City 


Antonio ¥ - LI Baritone 


Personal Representative: Mrs. John W.Lyman 
Bryant 1847 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 








Langwell Hotel, New York. 
Hardman Piano 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 


New York City 
10324 Circle 


“« WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 











CLARK a 


1716 Chestnut PP nm yaa 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical ent 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 635 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1444 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N. Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


SE" aaa 


HENRY eae HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 160th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 





























COURIER 


TOF! TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 
f Tel.: 1963 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORE 
Artist Teacher 





recog- 
” 


Lawrenee 
successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 


other 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 


rome MO WE oS 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg.,. Chicago 








3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 


—~a- 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Teleph 3475 Endicott 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instraction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 


mee WILLIAMS I cnenr 


Definite Instruction and Immediate Progress 
Proved to Students or No Obligation Incurred 
148 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY = 


Fort 
Weshiner 
eee —_- See 
John the Divi 
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ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine = Building Chicago, II. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 


Assoc eee es Prent Ee tee 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
Concert 


GEHRKEN 5Srtssaise 


technic ond fine command.”— 
ee Eagle. 
ini unique reputation.” — 
NON. Rapidly | 9 ng ig ? 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 
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CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
4i2 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GOOD 








Avenue, Sew ak. Tel.: dicott 7 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH PEMA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


226 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDIGE BLYE fa: 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ae ORCHESTRAS 


eure Singing Method 
MGircle. "9845 New York City 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 

















es. 
Represent 
Steinway yall 











MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
elephone: Academy 0573 


’ LIUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tied St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicsti 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Teno: 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East 27th Street, New Tork City Madison Square 4539 








ARCHIBALD Ceneert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘““c= 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 032/ 





FAY FOSTER 























Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
BARITONE 

Fine Arts Building 
4140 Lake Park A. 
Chicago 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Cpere, House Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Ne 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iti. 
VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70 Corest, New York 


Address—15 Wee tith’ St, N. Y¥. City 

JEANNETTE 

BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
wey -, veo 

V. COLOMBATI 

Cecilia 





ecilia GR AMER 


Concert — Opera — Recitale 
A ddresss 161 West 86th St, New York Telephone: 6338 Scheyier 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARK 
MARKOFF 


VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 898th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 3222 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presiden! 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1790 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - . . . New York City 














LoeY 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


|= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built 7 its original 
maker $s es $s 3 ss ee 
q Its continued use in such inptigutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 33 $3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+-_— -:- 








MAKERS 














The DUO ARE 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ~» STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 


in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5;< 


Ask for Century Edition 














The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, It is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) In Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that one music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


Ilinois 

















The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CD 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 

Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary Lewis, a oe Kurenko, 
Floren tral 


MYRON JACOBSO ie 


DORWIN’S sreoio | WILLIAM REDDICK 


A School Individual Instruction TEACHER OF PIANO 
5281 Penn St. « ; Reading. Pa. | HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 


Resid 319 West 95th St.,N.Y., Phone: River 10021 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL |= HAMILTON MORRIS 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street | 835 tincoin Place. Brooklyn. N.Y Tel 6935 Lafayette 


: BENDITZKY Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 
629 Stratford Pl. and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 


PDONCHIAN ===. 
WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 











THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





Russian Composer Pianist 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 























MELSON 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


since 1849 
Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 








Emerson Piano Co., 











At present touring Europe 


STRASSNER 
Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 


“Would have stirred civic pride in many 
musical communities.”’"—T7imes. 








HAROLD 
Tener—Veice Teacher 
FRANCES S$ SEDDON 
Seprane — Diction Specialist 


310 West Tlst St., New York 


FRED RYCROFT 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Deportment and Routine Interpretation and Diction 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Offices: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y. Bryant 7901 


VAN 
DUZEE 


Phone 7940 Trafalgar 





The 
our ad appears 


REASO In this paper Is | 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 




















The Center for 





mMO=cOr| OPOnrL| ZO0~u~ 











Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 Ww. 57th St., New York 
ROCHESTER, N. 
6 East 36th St. New York City 
TEACHER OF SINGING AMERICAN TENOR 11 remeale e STREET 


GLE j S0 Concert Concert Organist 
odern Music 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS Complete Catalaguee pest face on aggiiention 
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But Kurt Weill’s Royal Palace Not Up to Krenek’s 


Johnny” —A Silly Libretto—Schnabel Finishes His Beethoven Cycle— 


Weingartner Orchestral Version of the “Hammerklavier.” 


Bertin.—An uproar was expected at the first per- 
formance of young Kurt Weill’s new one-act opera, Roya 
Palace, which took place on March 2, at the State Opera. 


It was greeted, however, with merely well-tempered ap- 
plause, neither whistling nor excitement of any kind. 
Royal Palace was intended as a rival to Krenek’s 
“Johnny,” which was given with such suc- 


cess a few weeks ago in Leipsic; and while 
in positive attainments and shortcomings 
Krenek and Weill are about equal the 
former had the advantage of an insolent, 
but amusing and effective libretto, whereas 
Ivan Goll’s libretto for Royal Palace con- 
founds effect with affectation, and stands a 


good chance of winning first prize in a 
competition for the dullest opera book in 
existence. It is strange that Weill, a pupil 


of Busoni and up to now so serious-minded, 
should have accepted such a book. He was 
probably tempted, however, by Goll’s in 
troduction of a cinema and modern revue 
into his plot. 
A fashionable surrounded 


young woman, 


by three men, is seen in the Royal Palace 
Hotel on the shores of an Italian lake. She 
is thoroughly bored by her vulgar, rich 


husband, her shallow lover of yesterday and 
her romantic lover of tomorrow. They vie 
with one another to amuse her. Her hus 
band starts by ordering a luxurious supper, 
during which the hotel director, waiters 
and bus boys dance to burlesque jazz music, 


and after which he sends her on a trip, 
by aero-express, through Europe. A_ real 
aeroplane desce ands in Berlin, Paris, London, 


cinema. 3 
3ut Dejanira, the fair lady, remains 
bored. The first lover then gives her the 
Heavens of Our Nights, a fantastic ballet 
of the moon and stars, in luxurious style. 
The second lover’s present is Fantasy, a 
spectacular, cubistic, expressionistic, sym 
bolical play of engines, wheels, angles, all 
jumping and whirling in the most fantastic 
shapes and colors. Dejanira laughs at the 
stupidity of her adorers and drowns her 
self in the lake. The opera is finished. 

It is patently write worth 
while music to the dialogue of = 
this action. Moreover, the variety show on 
the stage is so dazzling that one almost 
forgets the music, though Weill has taken 
all possible pains to make his score inter- 
esting. Mahler, Schonberg, Stravinsky and 
the French school are entirely familiar to 
him, and he makes liberal use of their 
attainments. His talent is noticeable in the 


etc., which are seen via 


impossible to 
ridiculous 





facility with which he treats the compli- 
cated apparatus, in the brilliancy and 
rhythmical vivacity of his dance music, 





and in moments of real expressiveness, alas, 





too short and too few to give the im- 
pression of soulful music. For the most Photo 
part Weill’s score is a cold, litte ring, 


technically interesting but nearly expression 





these con 
event of 
thousand 
many 
work 
Volks 


had known. It is no exaggeration to say that 
certs have unquestionably formed the principal 
3erlin’s musical season of 1926-27. Nearly two 
hearers, comprising the élite of Berlin society, 
hundreds of artists together with crowds of. simple 
ing people, have filled the big auditorium of the 
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Effectively and Colorfully heh; A Joyful and Brilliant 
Conception—Rosina Galli Returns in New Work. 
La Giara, a ballet by Alfredo Casella, was given its 


\merican premiere in its entirety at the si on 

March 19 as the last novelty of this sea 
This work was originally written for 
the Swedish Ballet and its first presentation 
anywhere 


son 





was at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées, Paris, in November, 1924. the com 
poser conducting. Excerpts of the scors 
were heard in New York with the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra in the fall of 1926. at 
which time an impression of brilliancy was 
the general effect received Naturally the 
¢ore was heard to better advantage in its 
proper setting and completeness at the Met 
ropolitan, and the earlier impression was 
confirmed that Mr. Casella’s chief claim to 


fame in this work is the sparkling spirit and 
humor which he has so effectively carried 
out in the entire composition. The librett 
is taken from Pirandello's story of Sicilian 
peasant life and depicts the episode of th 
breaking and mending of a large jar held 
dear by Don Lollo Zirafa, a rich farmer 

August Berger) This precious possession 
is accidentally broken by Paolino (( iuse ppe 
Bonfiglio), a peasant, but lover of Nela 
(Rosina Galli), daughter of Zirafa. Dis 
tress reigns among the peasants who drea 


the wrath of the 


master, when Zirafa enters 
the courtyard with a whip to dispel the 
crowd. He threatens to punish the culpri 
but the clever Nela soothes him and succeeds 
in persuading him to call the old pitcher 
mender to fix the jar The Mender, Zi 
Dima Lacasi (Michael Angelo) ays that 
the jar can be mended, and after much prep 
aration finds that he must get inside the jar 
to accomplish the feat. Once he is in, his 
hump back prevents his being pulled out 
through the narrow neck of the jar. The 
peasants wish to break it, but Zirafa wants 
to be paid for his precious loss, so Lacasi 
is resigned to remain inside and is given 
his pipe. The peasants depart and evening 
comes. Nela and Polino rejoice, dancing 
alone while a distant love song is heard 
rhe peasants return and make merry in the 
absence of Zirafa, who has gone to rest, to 


such an extent that the old man is disturbed 


and in a fury comes out and orders that 
the jar be placed on his porch for safety 
When this is done, in a rage he shoves 
the jar and its occupant down a hill. ‘The 
crowd is aghast, only to be reassured at the 
appearance of Lacasi on a load of hay. in 
honor of which there is much rejoicing 
The story is simple, sufficiently episédi 
for interest to be maintained, joyous, and 
affords ample opportunity for colorful set 


ting. Mr. 


less combination of sounds—the product of - one of his famous operatic impersonations, that of Sie gfried. The tenor has yet of Ps hy = melodious ane 
a clever intellect. cen highly praised by the New York critics this season for his many splendid © Nie construc ion to 
pe ; performances at the Metropolitan Opera House. Following a recent appearance command attention. Mr. Casella has held to 
HE New OrrHeus in Fidelio, W Henderson, after listing the cast for performance, paid Mr. the spirit of the people by the pulse and 
The opera was preceded by Weill's Laubenthal this wnique tribute: “About the individual impersonations something rhythm of the score and the entire fabric 
cantata, Der neue Orpheus, for soprano will have to be said later, but one thing must not be omitted at this time. Mr. or tne ballet 1S flexible and continuous—this 
solo (Delia Reinhardt), violin solo (Rudolf Laubenthal’s delivery of the almost impracticable Fretheit air was the most suc in spite of the tact that the work divides 
Deman) and orchestra. Here Ivan Goll cessful the present writer can recall having heard at the Metropolitan.” In addition itself distinctly into dances and episodes but 
has parodized, not without a certain humor, to his fame as an operatic artist, Mr. Laubenthal also has won wide recognition which are so expertly done that both per 
the struggle of the artist against the world. = as a recitalist and as soloist with orchestra. formers and listeners easily realize them 
Weill has taken this cabaret number rather = The choreography, which was designed by 
too seriously and has made of it a compli- = Rosina Galli, was thoroughly in accord with 
cated piece of symphonic writing, with an the spirit and environment of the stor 
orchestra a la Stravinsky, a toilsome and The costumes had every appearance of being 
not very amusing affair, which passed by without noticeable buhne seven times in succession. It must have been an representative of Sicily with, of course, the usual varia 
effect. The performance of these Weill compositions was incomparable satisfaction to Schnabel (triumph would not tions conventional to ballet. Mr. Casella’s appealing musi 
excellent as regards Kleiber’s conducting and the playing be the right word to apply to this modest servant of Bee was enhanced by the graceful pantomimes of the dancers 
of the orchestra, dazzling as regards the scenic apparatus, (Continued on page 34) and the humorous touches were adequately realized 
but altogether indifferent as to the solo voices and the 5 , The work was very enthusiastically received by a large 
acting of the principal characters. It is significant of the ‘ ‘ . P audience. Mr. Serafin conducted. The ballet was _ pre 
style of this so called dramatic music that neither singers Amato Engaged for San Francisco Opera ceded by Madame Butterfly in which Florence Easton re 
nor actors have any chance of showing their art. It is good news to hear that Pasquale Amato, celebrated peated her former artistic successes. She was ably seconded 
Manuel de Falla’s Puppet-Show of Master Pedro was a baritone, is to appear again in opera in America. An by Ina Bourskaya as Suzuki, Mario Chamlee as Pinkerton, 


relief after Weill’ pretentious and overcharged music. 
This little marionette comedy is full of quaint humor and 
charming music. It is simple, almost popular, yet modern 
and interesting. At the last International Festival in 
Ziirich it was given as a real marionette play on a miniature 
stage. The modest proportions of the score are better 
adapted to this form of rende ring. than to the more am- 


bitious and splendid style of the Berlin performance with 
real actors instead of marionettes. Theodore Sclieidl as 
Don Quixote, however, excited .great hilarity by his 


grotesque and comical appearance. 
BEETHOVEN IN EXCELSIS 
An event of prime importance has come to a close, namely 
Artur Schnabel’s seven matinees devoted to Beethoven’s 
thirty-two piano sonatas, which have been a source of in- 
comparable delight. A worthier homage to Beethoven can- 


not be conceived. The master’s grandiose sonata world 
became alive to us in a measure far beyond any former con- 
ception. Schnabel has shown us that there is more, con 


3eethoven's life work than 


siderably 


more, in any of us 





nouncement has just been received of his engagement for 


Scotti as Sharpless, Dorothea Flexer as Kate Pinkerton, 








eight performances next season with the San Francisco James Wolfe as the Uncle, Vincenzo Bellezza conducted 
. . — " . m7" , 
DETAILS OF VIENNA’S BEETHOVEN CENTENARY 
VIENNA.—The Vienna Beethoven Festival is to be of- the Staatsoper company will give an Evening of Hi 
ficially opened on Saturday morning, March 26, following Operas at the Redoutensaal, comprising Purcell’s Did 
an informal gathering held the preceding night. After a and Aeneas, Pergolesi’s La serva padrona, and the ballet 
formal welcome is extended to the guests, the festival Rameau 
proper will begin with performances of the Cantata for the Two concerts will take place on the evening of Marc! 
Death of Emperor Joseph, for soli, chorus and orchestra and 28, a chamber concert at the Mittlerer Konzerthaus Saal 
Phantasy, op. 80, for piano, chorus and orchestra. and Music of the Eighteenth Century at the Academy of 
In the afternoon the Beethoven Exposition will be Sciences. On March 29, there will be another chamber 


solemnly opened in the city hall, and in the evening the 
Staatsoper will produce Gluck’s Don Juan, and The Ruins 
of Athens, in Richard Strauss’ new version. On Sunday 
(March 27) at 9:30 a. m, there will be a pilgrimage to 
the grave of Beethoven in Central Cemetery; at 12 o'clock, 

Goethe’s Egmont, with Beethoven's in- 


a performance of 
cidental music, at the Staatsoper, while at the same hour 





concert at the Musikvereins Saal, and at the Re- 


doutensaal a repetition of = Evening of Historical Operas 


Grosser 


At 12 o'clock, on March 30, there is to be a choral concert 
comprising “Gothic” =e Seas the 12th to 15th centurie 
at the Chapel of the Ex-Imperial Castle, and on the evening 
of that day, an orchestral concert at the Grosser Musik 


(Continued on page 27) 
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numerous portraits of himself, his family, and his contem 
poraries; there are his piano, quartet instruments, original 
music scores, manuscripts, letters, etc. Among the most 
pathetic and interesting are his several ear trumpets of 
divers forms, the last resort of his tortured soul. 

Beethoven was destined to spend only the first few years 
of his life in this house, which, because of the fact that 
it is now the abiding place of his collected mementos and 
is sponsored and protected by the city of Bonn, today is, 
and perhaps forever will be, his most conspicuous memorial, 
except the monument which he has himself left, in his im- 
mortal works. The family removed from this house when 
he was about five years old, to other in Bonn—just 
where is in doubt. 

At seventeen years of age he moved to Vienna, a 
promising field for fame and fortune. Besides, this was 
the home of Mozart from whom he sought lessons. How 
funds were supplied for this long and expensive journey is 
not clear, and he had been in Vienna but a relatively short 


some 


more 


LUDWIG 
VAN 
BEETHOVEN 


imagines he may have looked as a 

Johann van Beetheven, a tenor 

Elector of Cologne; Maria Magdalena Keverich, at the time 

cn, was the widow of the chief cook of the castle of Eh 
owned by a man named Laym 


artist, L. Binenbawmn, 


when the death of his mother in Bonn recalled him 
native city 3ut not for long. It meant, however, 
had to shoulder the burden of a large family and 

hecome its main prop and support. Despite this burden, 
Sonn could not hold him, and, armed with friendly letters 
some monetary help from the Archbishop of Cologne, 
Beethoven again set out for Vienna, and his native city 
lost him forever 

He arrived in Vienna, a short, stocky boy, dark, with a 
ruddy face, pock-marked, a brusque manner, untidy 
clothes, and a shock of disorderly black hair, thrown straight 
hack from his face; but the piercing, jet black eyes, and 
massive high forehead bespoke the animated soul burning 
A thick-set, broad shouldered little giant, his pow 
erful hands were thick, with untapering fingers, hardly able 
to stretch an octave; but his smile was something to see 
Beautifully white and regular teeth flashed when he smiled. 
It is only regrettable that in the sad, hard life of the master, 
with its scores of bitter blows, mostly of his own creating, 
this smile was so rare. As Beethoven grew older, he gave 
way to a complete carelessness in his appearance, shaved him- 
irregularly, left the unkempt hair to stand erect, 
stuffed his poor aching ears with medicated wool, and, in 
his strange hermit life, created those grand harmonies that 
are only divine 

Vienna, the second city of Beethoven, that charming center 
of life and music, is rich with historic memories of great 
composers and musicians. There, Beethoven lived for 
thirty of his fifty-seven short years of life; there most of 
his great and stupendous works were composed and per 
formed, and there, in broken-hearted deafness, he died. 

Vienna lay broadly spread in spring sunshine when | 
stood in the Schotten Ring in the city which had been 
Beethoven's. I thought, “Here I have only to ask any 
inhabitant, from street urchin to that usual walking en- 
cyclopedia, the hotel ‘portier’ to learn where I may find the 
famous little Testament House in which Beethoven had 
time lived and written his will.” The picture of the 
little house I had seen frequently. All whom I asked haa 
a vague idea that it was somewhere in Vienna, but just 
where they could not at the moment say. My hotel portier 
said that he would look into the matter and let me know 
later. Then I had a happy thought ! I approached an an- 
nouncer of one of the numerous “rubber-neck” wagons, 
who, with megaphone in hand, was proudly proclaiming, 
guaranteeing to show to the strangers all the principal 
points of interest in the city in the shortest possible time 
for the small sum of 70,000 kronen a person. But no, he 
did not know just exactly where the house stood. 

Inquiries among other announcers taking other routes 
brought me no better Returning to my hotel, the 


time 
to his 
that he 


and 


in him, 


self 


one 


success. 


young 
singer at Bonn, 
she 
renbreiistein, 


portier told me that he had learned that the Beethoven 
House was not in Vienna, but in Heiligenstadt, a far-out 
suburb, and street car No. 36 would take me there. 

So I set forth from that brilliant center of Vienna, The 
Schotten Ring, whose traffic at times is suggestive of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-Second Street. “All Roads lead to 
Rome” we used to say, and it would seem in Vienna all 
streets lead eventually, into or from the Schotten Ring. Here, 
I boarded car No. 36, which bore prominently in its front 
a sign, “Heiligenstadt.” The first part of its route was 
through streets scintillating with an atmosphere of bril- 
liancy and apparent prosperity. But this zone past, streets 
grew less and less pretentious. Modern houses, mixed in 
with century-old stone buildings, once white and beautiful, 
but now brown with age and abandoned to cheap, unat- 
tractive shops. Finally, after a long, dusty ride, the terminus 
of the car-line was reached. It was Heiligenstadt and a 
attractive spot can scarcely be imagined. I looked 
about, discouraged and disappointed. The place must always 
have been sordid; certainly it is a forlorn 
suburb now. It entered my soul that though 
100 years have passed, these same flaggings 
and poor dwellings had been the settings of 
Beethoven's sad life. 

1 looked about, and 
ductor if he could direct me to the Beethoven 
House. No, he knew nothing of a Beethoven 
House, but he believed there was a Beethoven 
Street not far away, and pointed toward a 
steep, winding, narrow road. Up this I| trudged 
through oppressive heat and dust. At last I 
reached the beginning of an rm ye oy dusty 
lane. On a fence corner I read a sign, “Bee- 
thovenweg.” I followed this misou way, €Xx- 
pecting to see the famous small house where 
in sorrow and poverty the master had lived, 
but I seemed to be arriving at nowhere. i 
asked a soldier, a policeman, a maid washing 
windows, and at last a native woman. She 
told me rather vaguely that she thought there 
was a Beethoven House in Heiligenstadt, but 
not in this section; the area of the town was 
large. 

By this time I was quite exhausted, and re- 
freshed myself with a glass of beer in a humble 
little restaurant; from the Fraulein here, | 
gleaned that there was a part of Heiligenstadt, 
known as Grinzing, and in it was a Beethoven 
Park, and she was quite sure I would find the 
small Beethoven House somewhere in_ that 
neighborhood, but it was a long distance, and 
I had better go back to Vienna and take car 
No. 37 which would carry me nearer the place. 

So back to Vienna I went; lunched at the 
Hotel Imperial, Vienna's most prominent 
hostlery. Handsome, inviting rubber-tired pub- 
lic carriages with spirited horses, radical con- 
trasts to the rickety, rattling traps with their 
thin, weak, steeds, which I had seen recently in 
3erlin, stood in the shade of the trees that 
lined the street. I selected one of the best. 
The cabby knew all about Heiligenstadt and 
Grinzing, but although he had driven a cab 
around Vienna for twenty years, he did not 
just where the Beethoven House stood. While talk- 
ing, a little Jewish urchin chimed in; he knew this much 
about Beethoven: he had been buried, first at Weéhringer 
Friedhof, but many years ago this cemetery had been 
abandoned and graves removed to the great Central 
Cemetery in the far western suburbs of Vienna. Beyond 
this he did not know anything more. I had had enough 
of tram cars, so I hired the fiaker, as they are called, and 
was taken through a more attractive approach to Heiligen- 
stadt, by the way of Doebling Haupt and the rather steep 
ascending Hohe Warte Strasse, once aristocratic residence 
section, but now less conspicuous, which ended finally, in the 
unattractive part of Heiligenstadt, known as Grinzing. Here, 
after many inquiries I found the modest little Beethoven 
Park on the outskirts of the village, the one attractive spot 
amidst sordid surroundings. In its midst, almost hidden by 
surrounding, luxurious foliage, stood bronze bust of the 
composer, on an aging pedestal. I was in Grinzing; now to 
find the famous house. The cabby could not help me. 

The park was all but deserted, save for a group of white- 
bearded old men, sitting on a bench—an exact replica of 
gossips in a New England country store. All puffed on 
pipes at least three feet in length, and all were eager to 
pour out information, much of which proved, subsequently, 
to be misinformation. All of them knew the Beethoven 
house, but scarcely two agreed as to just where the house 
was, and heated arguments among themselves resulted. | 
did not know then what I gleaned later, that Beethoven 
had lived in at least fifteen houses in as many years in 
Heiligenstadt and Grinzing; so after all each of the old 
arguers may have been right as so many houses in Heiligen- 
stadt were at one time or another homes of the com- 
poser. 

The old man who seemed best informed, insisted that I 
go to 64 Grinzing Strasse. This was some distance off. 
1 found it to be a rather pretentious two-storied building 
of white plaster in the better portion of the town. It was 
scrupulously clean; its windows were filled with flaming 
red blooming geraniums, and made a really lovely picture. 
It is now a “Gasthaus,” a small hotel, and by the number 
of patrons sitting about its numerous beer tables I judged 
it to be doing a prosperous business. Over the entrance 
door is a modest, black sign in white letters, “Ludwig 
van Beethoven lived in this house in 1817.” 

Still this was not the house for which I was searching. 
I was looking for what is known as “The Testament House.” 
The good restaurant proprietor said to go to No. 2 Pharr 
Platz, and there I would find the place. Eagerly once more 
| started out, and my carriage drove through the more 
squalid portions of the fown, through little crooked narrow 
streets, and finally drew up before a poor little ancient 
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SCENES AT 


(1) The great Beethoven Concert Hall at Bonn; (2) 


in which Beethoven was born; (4) 
church. Through the iron gratings guarding its entrance 
I peeped. The entire surroundings, the ancient low build- 
ings, and the worn streets breathed antiquity. To the left 
of the church stood an old two-storied, worn building, con- 
spicuous in that on one of its broken corner niches was 
standing a colored statue of a pale blue knight with his feet 
on a crumbling white stone dragon. This was the corner 
of No. 2 Pharr Platz and just around the corner and on 
part of the same house, hung the sign, “Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven lived here in 1807.” 


The interior was dark, its windows so few and small one 
wonders how human beings can live with such insufficient 
light and air. But many people were living there. Surely, 
Beethoven's fortunes were not good when he was domiciled 
in such a place. 


A narrow, cobbey, crooked street led from the Pharr Platz, 
and, not more than two minutes up its narrow way my 
driver suddenly jerked his horses to a halt, and the tri- 
umphant look on his face showed that the Testament 
House was found at last. There it stood, so small, so in- 
conspicuous, so squalid, as to be all but unbelievable. 
Could it have been like this a hundred years ago? A per- 
fectly dirty man leaned out from a tiny casement window, 
and pointed to a sign, “Ludwig van Beethoven lived in this 
house on October 6, 1802.” 


The man invited us inside; it seemed to me impossible 
to enter so squalid a spot, but I did. A door, double like 
a barn door, but of finely carved oak, hinting that perhaps 
a hundred years ago the place was not so lowly and poor 
as today, led into an indescribably small courtyard, crowded 
with tubs, cans, and pigs. The house opened on to this 
little court, and the court on one side opened up into yet 
another. Into this inner courtyard the Beethoven’ windows 
look out, and my heart sank as I entered two dirty little 
rooms now occupied by the commonest of people and where 
the great composer spent the tragic autumn of 1802. Now 
I know what it means when we read that many of Bee 
thoven’s years were spent in poverty and obscurity. The 
place stands as it stood; only the times and the people are 
changed. A few vines fell from the small square balcony, 
before very small windows. How could his harmonies 
squeeze through these apertures? One could not call them 
windows. Why did they not break through the wall? I 
snapped a picture in the courtyard; conscientiously gave 
money to the expectant dirty man waiting, his wife, and 
a half naked baker’s boy, who constantly left his ovens 
in the cellar every other minute to help give information 
on this important but vaguely known subject. 


It was in this obscure little house, now known as “The 
Testament House” that Beethoven, scarcely over thirty 
years of age, with his soul possessed of the knowledge that 
he was soon to become the victim of total deafness, penned 
his tragic will, which contains these words: “Thus, with a 
passionate, lively temperament, keenly susceptible to the 
charm of society, I was forced early to separate myself 
from men, and lead a solitary life. If at times I sought 
to break from my solitude, how harshly was I repulsed 
by the renewed consciousness of my affliction. And yet it 
was impossible for me to say to people, ‘Speak louder 
Shout—I am deaf!’ What humiliation when some one near 
me hears the note of a far-off flute, and I do not—or the 
distant shepherd’s lay, and I do not. But I will grapple 
with my Fate: it shall not drag me down!” 


Little more than thirty years of age, 
came to the musical capital, 


ten years after he 
3eethoven stood (although in 
his obscure, little, shabby country dwelling) the highest 
idol in Vienna. And he was not badly off either for patrons 
or a living, for, though his temper was high and uncertain, 
the doors of his friends, who recognized here the great mas- 
ter mind, were wide open to him, and all forgave his short 
comings, endured his ferocious insults, delighted i in his oc- 
casional amiability and pitied him for his misfortunes and 
his heartbreaking, approaching deafness—he, in whom hear- 
ing should have been more perfect than in any other man. 

The malady increased with such strides that Beethoven 
soon presented the piteous spectacle of a giant musician, 
not yet in middle age, totally, stone deaf. Piano playing 
in public, and conducting were of necessity given up, and, 
to the one expression that was left to him, he gave him- 
self up with sheer desperation, and composed score after 
score of ever increasing magnitude, beauty, and grandeur, 
stilling his own broken life and heart. 


For my pilgrimage, there was but little more to follow. 
A visit to the house in Vienna where he died, and to stand 
a moment beside his grave, that was all. As I turned 
homeward from the Testament House I passed the Heiligen- 
staden Park, which the Baron Rothschild has given to the 
suburb, and entering on foot, a few steps from its gateway 
I found the lovely marble portrait monument, to the master 
Beethoven, erected in 1910, which stands, life-size, within 
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Beethoven's birthplace 


a semi-circle of marble pillars, against an ever green back- 
ground. 

A young girl with music score in hand, sat on a bench 
nearby ; she wore on her breast a small, gold button bearing 
the imprint of the master’s face, and underneath the letters, 
M. G. v. B. (Mannersingers Gesellschaft von Beethoven). 
In a voice filled with reverence, she told me how “The 
Master” had died in a plain room on the top story of the 
“Schwarzspanier Haus” (Black Spaniard’s House) in 
Vienna. It had formerly been a Monastery of the Bene- 
dictines. 

The Schwarzspanier Haus stands on the Schotten Ring, 
an austere brown stone structure, built around an inner 
court where an ancient fountain slowly splashes indolent 
water. Great cobbles paved the court and the windows of 
the room where Beethoven died look down upon the flowery 
bordered courtyard. 

It was the twentieth of March, 
shadow of death fell on Beethoven, 
agony, yet crying with joyful words, ‘ 
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He was laid in the Wahringer Cemetery of Vienna and 
20,000 people followed the funeral cortege. Musicians 
played the dead master’s own Equale, for four trombones 
a decidely inadequate composition for the occasion, and 
laurel wreathes lay on the body of the illustrious Beethoven. 

Many years later, the body of the master was removed 
to the Central Cemetery, and I journeyed far, to where 
the great, green, shadowy place lies, west of Vienna. It 
impressive in size and grandeur. Passing under a great 
entrance arch, and along the wide roadway with gravelled 
sidewalks, past ponderous and gorgeous memorials in 
bronze and ne lining both sides, marking the last rest- 
ing places of Vienna’s great and noble, a sharp turn to 
the left leads to that noted spot in the great cemetery known 
as The Musician’s Circle, an enchanting place not many 
yards in diameter. Here repose the remains of Beethoven, 
and near him Franz Schubert, Johannes Brahms, and 
Johann Strauss. No more beautiful spot for these dis- 
tinguished dead to sleep, can be imagined; surrounded by 
evergreens, they lie side by side. 

The grave of Beethoven is a plain one. A white shaft 
significant in its lack of inscription, stands over his grave. 
There is only one word, all-sufficient BEETHOVEN, in 
letters of bronze at its base. Above the name, a lyre, and 
above all, a butterfly, symbol of immortality, unfolding its 
wings toward Heaven. 


1S 


Bauer—Beethoven 

A new publication which is certainly timely at this season 

is Beethoven’s Grosse Fugue, op. 133, edited and transcribed 
(Continued on page 38) 
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It was the custom of Beethoven to take lodgings in one of the 
went to Heiligenstadt, especially to Grinzing, one of the villages of that 
where he wrote the famous 
Courtyard of the Testament House, 
Another Beethoven summer home 
ven home at Heiligenstadt (notice the typical two-horse Vienna fiaker, 
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villages near Vienna every summe He often 
town. Many of the houses where he stayed are 
so-called Testament (Will) inspired by 
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now inhabited by a poor family. 
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at Grinzing, 
which has 


Becthoven summer home at Grinzing; (6) A domestic corner of the Testament House courtyard. 
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SOME PORTRAITS OF BEETHOVEN AND HIS FRIENDS 


Author 


One could write the entire life of Beethoven in nothing but 
his portraits. The silhouette which one of his comrades 
in 1786 represents him as a callow youth in the un- 
grateful age; his coiffure, au catogan, and his jabot recall 
the eighteenth century, but his intense expression seems 

the revolution which is unrolling itself across 
the Rhine. He began under the influence of the ancient 
régime and in reality lived his entire life under this in- 
iiding it sacred in the depth of his heart. 

At Vienna, Beethoven lived in an aristocratic milieu. 
Thanks to Therese and Josephine Brunswick (Photo 1 on 
opposite page) he associated with musical amateurs of good 
society. He made the acquaintance of their cousin, Giuli- 
etta Guicciardi (5), who was to play so large a role in his 
life. The uncle to these young ladies, Count Joseph Bruns- 
wick, invited him to his chateau at Karompa in_ upper 
\ustria. This rich magnate (2), and his wife, with her 
cameo-like profile (4), collected pictures and books and 
were constantly surrounded at their home by intelligent 
men and charming women. 

in these decorated with paintings by Giorgione 
and Claude Lorraine, surrounded by persons of high birth 
and great personal distinction, Beethoven learned the joy 
of friendship and of hope. When he returned to Vienna, 
Joseph ine Brunswick, married to Count Joseph Deym, or- 
ganized a musical circle of which Beethoven was the god. 
Wh n he left this hospitable house he was in the midst of 
the Austrian capital, so gay, so lively (9). Life smiled 
at him; he had everything; art, success, friendship, the 
best of luck. Nicholas Dismaskow, Secretary of the Hun- 
garian Chancellery, was his intimate friend. This devoted 
man, himself a great amateur of music, guided the way of 
the great composer and helped him to arrange his little 
affairs. Therese Brunswick, a rather plain young 
with the chin of Voltaire but with a good education 

sensibilities, showed devoted admiration for Bee- 

inz B runswick, brother of Therese and Josephine, 

‘n's portrait executed at that time by a fashion- 

Neugass. Here is Beethoven as a dandy (3), his 

neck surrounded by an immense white foulard, a little gold 

chain “en bandonliére,” his immense forehead beneath his 

hair, en brosse, and his look the hidden smile of a man who 
feels himself loved 

Indeed he passed the summers with his friends, the Bruns- 
at the Castle of Wintonsavar, sometimes 
Karompa (10). The young ladies and their cousins, all 

showed him affectionate consideration. He 
interest for the loveliest of them, Giulietta 
She was the daughter of a Chamberlain of 
a high dignitary, and of the Countess Susanne 
mother of the old type with strict habits and 
a quick hand. But at the Castle of Karompa, far from 
her maternal oversight, Giulietta rejoiced in her liberty and 
the beautiful summer. 

Every evening Beethoven sat 
reflection of candles hanging above 
the shadows of the park, dominated by the great lindens, 
the hundred year old lindens of the Carpathians, swaying 
their laced branches. 3eethoven believed himself loved, 
but his health obliged him to take a cure at the baths of 
Pa istyen (12). From there he wrote to Giuliette in 1801 
th grt vibrant with passion which are known under 
the | name of “Letters to the Immortal Beloved.” 

But Giulietta herself had returned to wae 
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Far from 


By Andre De Hevesy 


of Intimate Portraits of Beethoven, recently published by Brentanos. 


the music of Beethoven and from the perfume of the 
lindens she forgot this lover—neither rich nor beautiful, 
nor even elegantly dressed. One entirely different—Count 
Robert Wenceslas Gallenberg—paid court to her. She 
scarcely found time even to think of the regard Beethoven 
had for her. Indeed she took the opportunity to return 
his letters. She too received her letters back from him 
but he did not give up her miniature. Beethoven kept it 
in a secret drawer, where it was found after his death. 

Beethoven passed through a fit of despair. Little by 
little he refound the taste for work and consoled himself for 
her abandonment of him in the company of Josephine Deym, 
so superior to her frivolous cousin. Josephine was a wo- 
man of very high character, good, sweet, and an accomp- 
lished musician. She was now a widow. Beethoven could 
hope if not for her hand at least for her affection, but the 
sorrowing widow (7) left with her sister, Therese, for a 
tour of Switzerland and Italy. On the voyage the eyes of 
the women turned toward the mountains, but their hearts 
yearned for the unknown, which presented itself in the 
person of Baron Christopher Stackelberg, an Esthonian 
gentleman, who was travelling to become better acquainted 
with the world. They journeyed together into Italy; the 
beautiful widow fell in love with Stackelberg and married 
him. According to stories of the times, he was no other 
than the valet to the true Baron, who had murdered his 
master and possessed himself of his papers. Stackelberg 
rendered Josephine unhappy, ruined her, and abandoned 
her. As for Beethoven, he never pronounced again the 
name of his cherished pupil. 

However, Therese Brunswick and her brother still re- 
mained among Beethoven's intimate friends. Franz Bruns- 
wick married Sidonie de Justh, an excellent pianist, and the 
Brunswick ménage went to live in the country, while Bee- 
thoven became more and more sorrowful. 

He avoided society, particularly as his deafness increased. 
About 1815 his organs of hearing had become entirely 
paralyzed. He could no longer converse with his visitors 
except with the aid of a pad, one of the so-called “conver- 
sation books” upon which his questioner would write what 
he wished to ask. He had always passionately loved na- 
ture. She became a confidante of his troubles. He con- 
stantly took walks in the delightful country that surrounds 
Vienna. Baaden (11), with its gardens, its quiet wooded 
hills, was a favorite spot with him. 

Giulietta Guicciardi lived in Italy now. The gracious 
pupil had become an imposing woman of the world. The 
Countess Gallenberg (her married name) no longer wore 
her hair cut in the style called “coiffeure 4 la Guillotine,” 
but, following the mode of the times, wore a Greek band. 
She led a brilliant worldly life, hindered only by the need 
of money. Beethoven, who had worked hard to amass a 
modest fortune, secretly aided her. This frivolous woman 
suffered not only from need of money, but also from senti- 
mental crises. One day, returning from Italy, she went 
to Beethoven to cry over her misfortunes. 

His solitude, infirmity, and his many sorrows gave to 
the musician a sort of mournful, leonine dignity. His ear 
could no longer distinguish anything less than the noise of 
a torrent. Often in the twilight he went to the banks of 
the Danube and remained until midnight to listen to the 
voice of the river. 

It was at this time that a fine Austrian artist, Wald- 
miller, made his portrait (see front cover). The picture 


was painted for Breitkopf & Hartel. The reproduction that 
appears here is from a contemporary engraving of it. What 
an expression of majesty and of sadness? The clear, 
sombre eyes, the firm mouth, distorted by suffering, the 
whole softened by a crown of iron-grey hair and an ample 
muslin cravat. One would say that it was a creation of 
Goya.” He had ceased to be the fashion in music. Rossini 
was preferred to him. On May 7, 1824, his ninth symphony 
was performed the first time in the Karntnerthor Theater. 
The critic was not favorable, the pecuniary result almost 
nothing. His intimate friend, Zmeskall could not be pres- 
ent at the performance. Gout confined him to a chair in 
his home near the old Burgespital (16). In these old Vienna 
houses, where, behind the most modest looking walls, so 
much taste, so much finesse, was hidden, Beethoven found 
his enthusiastic admirers. Later they were able to attain 
a brilliant revenge, but at the tenth performance of his 
chef d’oeuvre to attract the public it was decided to add to 
the ninth symphony an air from Rossini, Di tanti palpiti. 

The final years of the great man were darkened by his 
illness and by the bad conduct of his nephew, whom he 
loved like a son. An attempted suicide on the part of this 
Carl van Beethoven obliged his uncle to consent to the 
young man becoming a soldier. Beethoven remained alone 
at Vienna. His friend Breuning and Breuning’s little son 
cared for him devotedly. He died March 26, 1927. Several 
hours before his death, the painter Teltscher made two 
crayon sketches of the great composer (14) and (15). 
Death preserves the proud expression of the warrior. 
Above his chest hung a little watch, as still as the heart of 
the master. 

In a secret drawer of a cabinet one found the leaves of 
a faded parchment, the letters to the “Immortal Beloved” 
and a medallion representing a thin young woman with 
black curls, iulietta Guicciardi. Giulietta took on age and 
avoirdupois. Toward 1850 one still met her in the salons 
of Vienna. If the conversation turned to Beethoven the 
old Countess remarked in a somewhat disdainful tone that 
Beethoven had been a great master of music, that he was a 
man of the highest sentiments but he dressed very badly. 

Therese Brunswick also lived for a long while. She 
gave out all her fortune in good works. In the lithograph 
which was made of her about 1850 by the artist Barnabas, 
one sees her caressing an orphan at her knees. Her old 
eyes reflect great goodness. With the trembling hand of 
her last’ years she wrote in her journal: “Beethoven was 
in advance of his time and of ours. He was not understood 
—as Christ was not, if such a comparison may be made.” 


(*There was only one such letter and to whom it was addressed is 
unknown. See article on another page.—The Editor.) 


Austria Issues Beethoven Postal Cards 


Vienna.—The Austrian government is preparing a sur- 
prise for philatelists in connection with the Beethoven 
Festival. An official Beethoven postal card will be issued, 
with a portrait of the master replacing the usual stamp, 
surrounded by pictures of Viennese houses and localities con- 
nected with the memory of the great composer. a 3 


Heidelberg to Have Beethoven Festival 


Herpe.serc.—Heidelberg will have a three days Beethoven 
festival, from June 1-3, given by the Berlin Philharmonic 
under Furtwangler, with Edwin Fischer as soloist. 
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State Library in Berlin. 





TWO HISTORIC BEETHOVEN MANUSCRIPTS 
The first page of the manuscript of the Kyrie from the Missa Solemnis. At 
the top in Beethoven's own handwriting is the famous dedication: 
-Zu Herzen Gehn!” (From the heart—May it go straight to the heart!’’) 

A page from the manuscript of the final movement of the Ninth Symphony. 
The words under, the lower staff are:. “Kuss der ganzen Welt! Seid umschlungen, Mi” 
(the first syllable of the word, millionen). 
(Photo used by courtesy of G. F. Paul). 


“Von Herzen,—Moge 


This is now in the possession of the Prussian 
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Portraits That Tell the Story of Beethoven’s Life 
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1, Therese and Josephine ‘Brunswick. 2. Count Josef Brunswick. 3. Beethoven—quite the dandy—from the painting of him ordered by Franz Brunswick of the 
fashionable society painter, Neugass. 4. Countess Brunswick. 5. Giulietta Guicciardi, a cousin of the Brunswicks, thought by many to have been “the Immortal Beloved.” 
From the miniature belonging to Beethoven and found in a secret drawer after his death. 6. The Royal Imperial Art Gallery at Vienna. 7. Josephine Brunswick, who 
married Count Josef Deym. After his death she married an adventurer who called himself Stackelberg. 8. Franz Brunswick and his wife, Sidonie de Justh, an excellent 
pianist. 9. The famous Graben in the very center of Old Vienna, as it looked in Beethoven’s time. 10. Schloss Korompa, a summer home of the Brunswick family. 11. 
A view of the park in Baaden near Vienna, a favorite place for Beethoven’s walks. 12. Péstyen, the Hungarian summer resort where Beethoven went to take the baths 
in 1801. 13. Therese Brunswick in advanced life. 14-15. The two extraordinary sketches of Beethoven on his death bed made by the painter, Teltscher, a few hours before 
the great composer passed away. 16. The Burgerspital where Zmeskall, Beethoven’s friend lived. Confined to his room by gout, he was unable to attend the first 
performance of the Ninth Symphony. (See story on opposite page.) 
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A Pictorial Biography of Ludwig van Beethoven 
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PART I. BEETHOVEN PORTRAITS FROM YOUTH TO HIS DEATH. 


(1) So far as is known this silhouette, by Neesen, is the first portrait of Beethoven ever made. It was cut in 1786 when he was sixteen years old and an intimate in 
bh? home of the Von Breuning family at Bonn. Mme. Von Breuning, Beethoven’s “second mother,” as he himself called her, engaged Neesen on two successive evenings 
to make silhouettes of the entire family and young Beethoven was included. (2) Beethoven in 1803, a miniature by Chr. Hornemann. At this time the master was busy 
with the composition of the Eroica and of Fidelio. Beethoven had quarreled with his friend, Steffen Von Breuning, and gave him this miniature as a peace offering. 
It is still in the possession of the Von Breuning family. (3) Drawing made by Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld in 1808 or 1809, drawn in a sketch book belonging to the 
Malfatti family in Vienna. Von Carolsfeld was a famous Munich artist of the day. (4) The Beethoven life-mask, made in 1812 by Franz Klein. This is necessarily the 
most perfect representation of Beethoven’s appearance in existence, so true to life that even the pock marks on his face are distinctly visible. Beethoven was very nervous 
at having his face covered with the plaster of Paris and the first attempt to take a life mask was unsuccessful. This is the outcome of the second (5) Beethoven in 1814. 
This is an engraving by Héfel after a drawing by Letronne. Beethoven’s intimate friend, Schindler, declares that this is the most truthful representation of Beethoven 
in his later period. (6) Beethoven jin 1815. W. J. Mahler, portraitist, was by vocation a government official; by avocation a miniature painter and singer. One imagines 
that this portrait is more or less idealized. (7) Portrait in the Beethoven Haus at Bonn, painted in 1818 by Ferdinand Schimon. Schindler said of this: “In the repro- 
duction of his peculiar glance, of the majestic forehead, of the tightly closed mouth and the muscular chin, no other portrait has been so true to nature.” One imagines 
that Herr Schindler was a little overenthusiastic. (8) The authentic Beethoven, a lithograph by Joseph Tejcek, supposed to have been made about 1820. It will be noticed 
that Beethoven is quite foppish in his dress and Schindler testifies that up to his very last days he loved, whenever possible, to take much care with his toilette. (9) 
One of the latest portraits. The drawing was made by Decker only a few days after the first performance of the Ninth Symphony and a part of the Missa Solemnis. The 
steel engraving from which this is reproduced was made by Steinmuller. (10) The final drawing. Beethoven on his death bed, from the lithograph by Joseph Danhauser. 
The drawing for this was made March 28, 1827, the day before the funeral. 
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PART II. THE FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES OF BEETHOVEN. 


(11) Steffen and Christophe Von Breuning, from miniatures made in 1788 by G. Von Kugelgen. Still in the possession of Dr. Von Bruening of Vienna. These were 
Beethoven’s two chums in his boyhood days in Bonn. After the death of his mother, Beethoven spent nearly all of his spare time at the Von Breuning house and the 
friendship between him and the two younger members of the family continued until his death. (Steffen is at the left.) (12) Steffen Von Breuning and his family, from 
an unsigned miniature made in 1824. At the left is Beethoven’s favorite, young Gerhard Von Breuning, who wrote the important biographical book entitled: Aus dem 
Schwarzspanierhaus. Beethoven’s nickname for Gerhard was “Trouser- button.” (Hosenknopf.) (13) Karl Amenda, one of Beethoven’s most intimate friends. 
He came from Kurland. “Dear, good, noble, friend, keep me ever in your friendship, even as I shall always remain, Your true Beethoven,” wrote 
the master to the young man. (14) Ferdinand Ries, a lithograph by L. Lehmann. Like Beethoven, Ries was a young musician of Bonn. Beethoven studied violin 
with his father. When Ries came to Vienna, Beethoven received him in the most friendly manner and gave him lessons in piano. The friendship continued for over twenty 
years. (15) Archduke Rudolph of Austria, a pupil of Beethoven and also one of his most influential patrons and friends. The Missa Solemnis, the piano score of 
Fidelio, the B major Trio and the Tenth Violin Sonata, among other works, are dedicated to him. (16) Prince Joseph Von Lobkowitz, engraving made in 1799 by Pfeiffer 
from the painting of Oelenhainz. The Prince was a ‘famous music lover and himself a good violinist. He had the deepest admiration for Beethoven and brought every 
new work of the master to performance in his palace. He was one of those who subscribed to the annuity that was paid to Beethoven to keep him from going as 
Hofkapellmeister to King Joseph at Cassel. To Lobkowitz are dedicated the Eroica, the “Harp” Quartet, the six quartets op. 18, and the Liederkreis an die ferne 
Geliebte. (17) Prince Andreas Kyrillowitch Rasumofsky, a lithograph by Von Lanzedelli. Rasumofsky was the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, an extremely rich man 
with a great love for music and the other fine arts. He kept his own string quartet in which he himself played second violin. Beethoven was a close friend of the 
Prince and spent much time at his house. A number of the quartets in opus 59 were especially written for the Prince and to him (with Prince Lobkowitz) the Fifth and 
Sixth Symphonies were dedicated. (18) Countess Therese Brunsvik, from a painting by Lampi, engraved by Unger. Countess Brunsvik, her sister Josephine, and their 
brother, Franz, were among Beethoven’s closest friends in Vienna. (19) Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, a cousin of the Brunsviks. Beethoven gave her piano lessons. A 
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famous Beethoven letter to the “Unsterbliche Geliebte” (Deathless Beloved) is thought by some authorities to have been addressed to her. Others thought Therese 


Brunsvik to be its object, though this theory is generally discounted now. The third person who came into consideration is shown in the next portrait. Without doubt, 
however, Beethoven was for a time strongly attracted by Countess Guicciardi and her portrait was found in a secret drawer of his desk after his death. (20)Amalie 
Sebald, a wood engraving after the drawing by Kolb. Another woman who strongly attracted Beethoven. It is on record that he once sent her “a real fiery kiss,” 
enclosed per letter. On another occasion he wrote, “Do you dream that you could be nothing to me?” and gave her in 1812 a lock of his hair. But there is no further 
evidence that she was the “deathless love.” 

(21 and 22) Beethoven’s two “beautiful witches,” the famous singer, Henrietta Sonntag, and Caroline Unger. Mme. Sonntag, soprano, and Mme. Unger, contralto, 
were the soloists at the first performance of the Ninth Symphony and of the Missa Solemnis. Before the performance they begged the master to alter the parts to some 
extent so that they would not be so extraordinarily difficult, but finding him immovable, they bent to their tasks and acquitted themselves nobly. It was Sonntag who, at 
this performance, when Beethoven stood with his back to the audience unable to hear a sound of the ovation that was being tendered him, took the master by the arm 
and turned him about so that he could see what honor was being done him. 


PART III. SOME OF THE MANY HOUSES WHICH SHELTERED THE MASTER DURING HIS LIFE. 

(23) His birthplace in Bonn, seen from the garden. (24) The little chamber under the roof, where he was born, as it appears today, with a bust of the master (25) 
The Beethoven birthplace is now preserved as a museum. This shows one of the rooms with the spinet (left) on which he played as a youngster. (26) The Mélkerbastei 
in. Vienna where the Pasqualati Haus (at the left) where Beethoven lived. Baron Pasqualati, an admirer of Beethoven, had the master as his tenant at various times. Some- 
thing would displease Beethoven and he would move out, only to return again after a while, the more easily as the Baron was always ready to meet him more than half way. 
This is from an old photograph. The walls have been torn down long ago and their place is now taken by the beautiful series of avenues known as the Ring, which com- 
pletely encircles the old part of Vienna. (27) The house in Heiligenstadt, a Vienna suburb, where Beethoven spent the summer of 1802, and where, thirty-two years old, he 
wrote the celebrated Heiligenstadt Testament, in which he deplores his increasing deafness. Beethoven’s rooms were inside the little porch at the rear. (Photograph by 
Bruno Reiffenstein, Vienna.) (28) The Kahlenberg, near Vienna, looking down upon the Leopoldsberg. Beethoven loved to wander through the famous Wiener Wald and 
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this was one of his favorite spots (From an old lithograph by Schubert.) (29) Another favorite place of Beethoven’s. A seat in the park at Schénbrunn with the table upon 
which, it is said, a number of his compositions were sketched. (30) Another favorite summer residence of Beethoven. The Hafnerhaus at Médling, near Vienna, where he 
lived in the summers of 1818, 1819, and 1820, and worked on the Missa Solemnis. (Photo by Bruno Reiffenstein, Vienna.) ‘ 

(31) While in Médling Beethoven was a frequenter of the old inn, Gasthof Zum Schwan (The Swan.). There was a dance orchestra of seven pieces there which 
pleased Beethoven so much that in 1819 he wrote especially for it his delightful Briihler Tanze. (32) Where the Ninth Symphony was written. The house is still 
standing at No. 5, Ungargasse, Vienna. (33) The Beethoven monument in his native city, on the Postplatz in Bonn. 


PART IV. BEETHOVEN’S GRAVE AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(34) The medal (front and back) sent Beethoven by King Louis XVIII of France in response to an invitation to subscribe for the publishing of the Missa Solemnis. 
King Louis accepted the invitation and sent the medal as well. (35) Beethoven’s workroom in the Schwarzspanierhaus. This sketch (which one imagines to be more or 
less fanciful) was made by Leybold and the steel engraving by Hochle. It was in the archives of the publishing firm of Artaria, which issued a number of Beethoven 
compositions. In the distance one sees the famous Stefansturm, the “trade mark” of Vienna then, as it still is today. It is interesting to notice that the instrument is 
a harpsichord with two rows of keys, not the grand piano which had been presented to him by the English firm of Broadwood. Beethoven lived here the last three years 
of his life. He had a four-room apartment, although as a rule only two of the rooms were used—the workroom shown here, and Beethoven’s bed-room, where he died 
on March 26, 1827. (36) The original Beethoven grave in the Wahringer Cemetery, where the body of the master was laid to rest March 29, 1827, escorted to the grave 
by a procession which was estimated to include 20,000 persons. The monument was paid for from the proceeds of a concert of Beethoven’s compositions given soon 
after his death. (37) A number of years later Beethoven’s body was transferred to the famous Musicians Circle of the Central Cemetery and reinterred in a “grave of 
honor” awarded him by the City of Vienna. A nearly exact replica of the quaint original monument covers the present grave. In this same circle are the graves of three 
other famous Viennese composers—Schubert, Brahms, and Johann Strauss. There.is also a monument to Mozart, whose remains, however, are not buried here since 
they rest in some unknown grave. (Photo by Karl Sander). (38) A fine Beethoven monument at Débling near Vienna, another favorite summer resort of his. (29) 
Distant view of the Schwarzspanier Haus (The Black Spaniard’s House), Beethoven’s last residence and in which he died. It is the house just to the right of the 
church, 
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BEETHOVEN 


By O. G. Sonneck 


(Reprinted by permission 


The centesary of the death of Beethoven is upon us. 
If it is observed along the lines of organized efficiency and 
national advertising, it is likely to degenerate into an orgy 
of lip and ear-service. The after-taste will produce a corre- 
sponding reaction toward the other extreme; indifference 
will follow the hysterical memorial drum- beating, and Bee- 
thoven, after having been centennially overdone, will suffer. 
In fact, he has already begun to suffer from the effects of 
chronic exploitation. 

“They cannot rob me of my place in the history of art,” 
the dying master said. A proud boast and true, but one 
winces at the prospect of Beethoven as a historical person- 
age and museum exhibit rather than as an enduring, living 
force. And yet those loyal to his art ought not to eschew 
apprehension: the tides are ebbing away from Beethoven. 
More and more openly, musicians and critics with the power 
to color public opinion tug at the pedestal on which the 
monument to his — appeared to be immovably placed. 
Antagonistic remarks about the value of his works, hitherto 
not subjects to critical quarantine, increase with alarming 
frequency and confessions of boredom threaten soon to 
become fashionable. Epithets like “dull,” “dreary,” “tedi- 
ous,” “banal,” “commonplace” and “platitudinous’” are be 
ginning to creep out of the inner recesses of minds where, 
J suspect, they had been lurking in the dark for years with- 
out the courage to face the light 

A rather respectable musician and critic said to me re- 
cently in confidence, about one of Beethovens most famous 
works: “I am ashamed to confess it, but I no longer get 
a ‘kick’ out of it. I refrained from admitting that similar 
experiences had been my misfortune in the whole range 
of music from Palestrina to Varése and courtesy forbade 
me to remind him of Schopenhauer’s famous saw, that if 
a head and a book collide and it makes a hollow sound, 
it is not always the fault of the book. However, even we 
old-time Beethovenians must reckon with the certainty that 
an indiscriminate and de rigueur admiration for the master’s 
works is going out of fashion, and (to a measure) not be- 
cause of the empty-headedness of the younger generation 
of certain characteristics of Beethoven himself. 
swarms of those who carried or carry their 
Beethoven-pax without knowing why, they do not count, 
except that by sheer weight of numbers they make the 
waters of adoration rise or fall—in Beethoven's case, as in 
that of any other master ne has stampeded them. 

Just now Bach discovered by multitudes as 
their toy and joy, who ten prone would have balked 
at his “dull” and “dry” and “tedious” fugues and arias, if 
not publicly, at least privately. Of a sudden, a so rapturous 
enlightenment has seized them that one begins to wonder 
where and why they kept old Johann Sebastian in hiding 
for all these years from their inner consciousness, while so 
many conductors, teachers and performers labored valiantly 
to establish the rite Are we to believe that the gates of 
understanding could be opened only by this or that later 
guardian of the key, or is not perhaps the usual 
hokum in part accountabie for the suddenness of the uni- 
versal genuflexion? In part only, since only sterile cynicism 
could fail to recognize in this belated Bach frenzy (partly 
by way of Brahms, be it said in parenthesis) an inevitable, 
healthy reaction by the truly musical against the slush and 
mush of hyper-romanticism and the esthetic fatuities of the 
Nineteenth Century and its Twentieth Century caudal appen- 
dages. 

Now that 
wonder whom the 
If there be such a 
the master whom 
Handel. But just at 
donning Bach and shedding 
stop the until exagger 
hausts it 
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lived mainly by his pen. He composed for 


PERSONAL BELONGINGS OF BEETHOVEN 

In the possession of the Friends of Music of Vienna. Upper 

left, a ladle, upper right, the last medicine spoon; in the 

center is his walking stick, and below, le ft and right. two of 
his ear trumpets. 


from 
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money and made no secret of it. Not for money in the 
sense of composing what would yield him most money— 
had he done so, he could easily have amassed a fortune- 

but’ in the sense of composing and then selling his music 
to the highest bidder or of executing commissions for com- 
positions from rich patrons of music like Prince Galitzin. 
Under the circumstances, not even a Beethoven could al- 
ways maintain the highest level of genius. As a matter 
of fact, he frequently did not. But when his detractors 
in the guise of sober and impartial judges of musical values 
use that fact as a foundation for their claim that he com- 
posed comparatively few unquestionable master-works, they 
clumsily overshoot their mark. They simply seek a plausible 
reason for their disillusions, but they seek it in a wrong 
direction—at the expense of Beethoven. The really aston- 
ishing thing about him is that so much of his output soars 
above his own average level. And that average level need 
not fear critical comparison with the average level of the 
exceedingly few composers in musical history worthy of 
being mentioned in the same breath with him. 

If one is interested in such futile comparisons, one may 
plausibly place Bach above Beethoven as the greater genius 
and craftsman, but when men and women rave nowadays 
about Bach, as if every sixteenth note of his were divinely 
inspired and as if he never composed ordinary routine- 
music, they become silly. So silly, that they may be sus- 
pected of getting at bottom not more of an intelligent “kick” 
out of Bach, than they do out of Beethoven. If Beethoven, 
the free-lance, made of composition a business, Bach com- 
posed tons of music because his jobs contractually de- 
manded it. Did this weekly grind of cantorial contract- 
labor result in no works with flaw or blemish, in nothing 
dull, tedious, dry, dreary, commonplace, platitudinous ? 
Bach would be the first to laugh into the face of those who 
might answer these leading questions with an unctuous 
No. 

One need claim but a speaking acquaintance with other 
composers of that period to realize that Bach had his 
pockets full of the musical copper-coin of that age. His 
works abound in the clichés of the second half of the 
Seventeenth Century and the first half of the Eighteenth. 
He spoke the common speech of his time; only he spoke 
it better more often than his contemporaries, and the 
tremendous spirit and imagination which governed his mu- 
sical thoughts imparted to many a conventional and shop- 
worn phrase of his a significance which, in itself, fished 
out from the ocean of ideas, it did not possess. The same 
observation applies to Beethoven. Like Bach and other 
geniuses of the first rank, he frequently shaped ordinary 
material into vehicles for extraordinary thoughts. Let per- 
former or auditor not respond to or misunderstand the 
main current of thought, and the clichés, peculiar either to 
Beethoven himself or to his time, and the ordinariness of 
the material used, if ordinary, may annoy them. 

Yet there is this significant difference: much of Bee- 
thoven’s music has begun to “date,” too, as most of that 
by his contemporaries did long ago. One should think that 
in Bach's case that observation would apply still more, but 
it does not. Nor is that strange. The reason is that Bee- 
thoven’s musical speech is still very much that of our own 
time. Hence, musical expressions of his which have be- 
come obsolete simply sound old-fashioned, but in Bach’s case 
the old-fashioned has become so out-moded that it sounds 
antique. The merely old-fashioned jars, but the patina of 
antiquity becomes a delight for the ear. At any rate, one 
takes it for granted and does not permit a few decayed 
trees, as it were, to interfere with one’s admiration of the 
forest. 

Furthermore, the fundamental esthetic conception of mu- 
sic in Beethoven’s time—and Beethoven, though one hesi- 
tates to utter such a trite truth, could not possibly outgrow 
his time—is no longer shared by the more skeptical minds 
among us. Already, while he lived, the confusion of the 
arts had set in. The musician no longer contented himself 
with being a mere tone-composer; he had become a tone- 
painter, a tone-poet. He dabbled in musical philosophy and 
sought to express in music his opinions of God and the 
World and not merely his emotional and spiritual reactions. 
Programme music, not in the naively sophisticated manner 
of a Couperin, but in the cerebrally pretentious manner of 
a Berlioz, was ripe. Absolute music, or rather, pure music 
no longer, as with Bach, held the balance of power. Bee- 
thoven stood at the parting of the ways, and many whom 
the excesses of programme music have brought to their 
musical senses now feel it. They also shrink from a certain 
characteristic of Beethoven’s music very much more peculiar 
to him than to any other composer, but hard to define and, 
at any rate, not welcome in circles where one hears much 
talk about the ethics of games of sport but where other- 
wise ethics appear to be at a discount. For many Twen- 
tieth Century fledglings, too much of Beethoven's music 
seems to bear as motto his famous saying: “The moral 
law in us and the starred Heaven above us! Kant!!!” 
Professing somewhat different ideas, if any at all, from 
Beethoven of what “the moral law in us” is, and fretting 
at the “us,” with its denial of individualistic orientation, 
they have grown tired of listening to what they term mu- 
sical sermons. They shy at the ethical aura of Beethoven's 
music and run away from the music itself, though with a 
little more confidence in Beethoven, the musician, they might 
to their heart's content follow their perfectly natural modern- 
istic course and yet keep a soft spot in their hearts for 
him without whom they would be unthinkable. And if 
not love, then at least respect! 

Furthermore, hailing from Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach 
very much more than from Johann Sebastian, Beethoven 
essentially represents the homophonic era. Even his poly- 
phony, paradoxically, may be said to be a homophonic poly- 
“tony Surely it is different in kind and essence from 
that of Bach. With Bach it was a mother-tongue; with 
Beethoven it was more like an acquired language spoken 
with virtuosity. A fugue of Bach sounds idiomatic, spon- 
taneous, like something that had to be without fore or after- 
thought; a fugue by Beethoven may sound just a little 
anachronistic or too intentional to be convincing. And this 
quite apart from Bach’s immeasurably greater skill and 
resourcefulness in counterpoint, which Beethoven did not 
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BEETHOVEN IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 


Lucas) 


(Photographed in 1906 by Clarence 


learn to handle with the ease, for instance, of Mozart or 
Cherubini. Most of us, I dare say, would feel more than happy 
if we possessed Beethoven's contrapuntal ability, but that 
respect for his actual accomplishment does not affect the 
argument. It is that homophony has run its tyrannical 
course and allotted distance and no longer satisfies the 
appetite for something less familiar. We have begun to 
crave again the food of to-the-manner-born polyphony— 
what a modern catch-phrase terms “linear” polyphony— 
and, as a corollary, we crave again the food of pure, self- 
continent music. 

Of that, of course, Beethoven produced more than enough 
to satisfy anyone’s taste, but where there is no longer a 
will to see it, there is no eye, and, moreover, back of Bee- 
thoven moves a Zeitgeist which again hardly corresponds 
to our own. We have lost the patience for the contempla- 
tive sedateness and leisurely expansiveness of an age which 
could acclaim a Jean Paul. We lack poise and we desire 
action, and dynamic action in a straight line at that. The 
device of thematic development, with its desire for variety 
within a given formal scheme, however elastic, does not 
answer that want. It creates a turmoil of fragments and, 
however logically brought back to a plain restatement of 
the main ideas, it savors too much of disorder (while it 
lasts) for an age which prefers an almost mechanistic drive 
of a governing idea through thick and thin. Otherwise 
how account for the fact that the stupendous dynamic force 
of Beethoven leaves the apostates just as cold as does, for 
other reasons, his democratic—and be it confessed, fre- 
quently rather boufgeois—urge musically to embrace mil- 
lions. Also, Nineteenth Century thematic development, with 
its fuss and ado, has come to give to many the impression 
of monotony because of our too great familiarity with it, 
while the equal, if not greater monotony of early Eighteenth 
Century thematic procedure remains hidden behind the re- 
discovered enjoyment of music which does not stop, con- 
sider and argue nor seek its esthetic salvation in sharply 
contrasting themes within the formal matrix, but treads its 
way from beginning to end, with rhythmically determined 
step, subordinating variety to unity. 

To be sure, Beethoven’s sovereignty is not yet challenged 
except by the small minority which, intelligently or unin- 
telligently, always starts such movements in art. Dut that 
minority will grow within the next few decades and the 
multiplying worms of rebellion are likely to eat their way 
into the public heart. Not because Beethoven deserves it, 
but because he cannot escape i Then, when he, too, has 
become antique rather than old-fashioned, the pendulum 
will swing back to him. A new minority of renegades will 
rediscover him, will pay no attention to what caused the 
indifference and boredom of their grandfathers or grand- 
mothers, and will inoculate the ever susceptible majority 
with their frenzy for the mighty master of Bonn, and 
perhaps for the very reasons which now prompt their 
snobby ancestors of the species to snub him. There will 
be Beethoven Weeks, in the sense that we now begin to have 
3ach Weeks, and, while the excitement lasts, happiness will 
descend upon the land. Learned commentators will ponder 
the instability of public taste and wonder where previous 
generations had their ears. And, unless I am a very poor 
prophet, the “advanced modernists” will shake their wise 
heads over the appalling obtuseness of the “modernists” 
of two hundred years earlier, whose contempt for homo- 
phony, thematic development, ethical music, Beethovenian 
platitudes and musical kisses for the whole world made 
them overlook the fact that the immortal part o! Bee- 
thoven contained the cure for their own ills. They harped 
on the arbitrariness of such things as the doctrine of 
thematic development; they did not notice that thematic de- 
velopment with Beethoven was an unessential by-product 
compared with something that reaches to the very roots 
and the core of his art, something different from his labor- 
ious molding of a theme, different from and deeper than 
thematic variation, thematic development or other such more 
or less scholastic artifices: his genius (in the Geethian 
sense) for the organic metamorphosis of a musical idea. 
With him, as I believe, a conscious principle of artistic 
procedure and the secret of the marvelous cohesion of his 
works. 

If those who now yawn at the staleness of Beethoven’s 
music and at its tendency to platitudinous utterance would 
but condescend to give him due credit for those personal 
aspects of his art which do not lie on the surface and 
never yet have been plumbed to their depths, they would 
stifle their yawns and return to him with contrite hearts, 
eager to sit at his feet and learn what cannot be copied 
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but, at least, can be emulated. Also, they would come 
with blushes of shame for having ascribed the hollowness 
of the sound when their empty heads collided with Bee- 
thoven’s to him rather than to themselves. But, after 
the predicted decline and rise of the Beethovenian Empire, 
in A. D. 2100, what? Whom will the strikers or revivalists 
of A. D. 2200 take to their astonished bosoms? The Atonal- 
ists? I wish them much joy and, in the meantime, shall 
be quite content with stopping all work and bowi ing my head 
on the evening of March 26, 1927, for more than the usual 
two minutes before Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Philadelphia Arranges Beethoven Week 


‘Lhe one hundredth anniversary of the death of Bethoven 
is being observed by the four Women’s Committees for the 
rhiladelphia Orchestra and the orchestra itseif during the 
jast week in March. 

Beginning on March 21 a loan exhibit of Beethovenianans 
is being held at the Art Alliance, opening with a private view 
and tea given by the West Philadelphia Women’s Committee 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra. Although it is not possible 
in this country for a group of people to procure a large 
exhibit, as most of the Beethoven relics are held in libraries 
in various parts of the country and cannot be loaned, the 
articles that are placed on view are of extreme in- 
terest. The committee has invited the music schools and 
other schools of the city to bring their pupils at specified 
times during the week. As the exhibition is open in 
the evening, it will be possible for many busy musicians and 
others to visit it after their hours of work are over. Such 
an enterprise has never before. been undertaken in Philadel- 
phia, although it was the Philadelphia Orchestra under its 
first leader, Fritz Scheel, that gave the first Beethoven cycle 
in America in 1903, when the orchestra was only three years 
old, and when all the symphonies of Beethoven were pro- 
duced in a series of five concerts during the month of 
March. It is astounding when a search is begun how many 
things come to light of which nothing or little has been 
known before. 

For March 24 the Women’s Committee has arranged an 
evening with Beethoven at the  Bellevue-Stratford. 
Through the courtesy of the Curtis Quartet and Moritz 
Rosenthal, a quartet and trio of Beethoven will form the 
first half of the progam. This will be followed by three 
Scenes from the Life of Beethoven, acted by the University 
of Pennsylvania Dramatic Club. There will be music dur- 
ing these scenes by Mrs. William B. Whelen, soprano; Mrs. 
John F. Braun, pianist; Joseph Baker, tenor; Benjamin F. 
Knell and F. Fineshriber, mandolinists, and through the 
courtesy of Dr. John Mockridge and S. Wesley Sears, a 
chorus of thirty men and boys from the choir of St. James 
Church, under the direction of Mr. Sears. Dances will be 
given through the courtesy of the Jerrie Meyer Dancers. 

On March 26, the actual date of the death of Beethoven, a 
luncheon will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford, at which 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, of Cornell University, an authority on 
Beethoven, will be the principal speaker. Besides leaders 
in the musical life of Philadelphia many out of town guests 
prominent in the musical world have been invited to these 
occasions. Among them are Harold Bauer, Oscar G. Son- 
neck, Carl Engel, Philip Hale, Harold Randolph, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Mr. and Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist, Mme. Schumann-Heink, John Philip Sousa, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Elizabeth Ellen Starr, Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend, Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Charles Cahier, 
Howard Hanson, Serge Koussevitzky, George Foster Pea- 
body and Frederick, A. Stock. 

The orchestra concerts promise to be of unusual interest. 
Mr. Stokowski has arranged to play the overture to 
Egmont, Eroica symphony and the Symphony No. 8. At 


A BEETHOVEN MONUMENT. 


One of the four corners of the enormous monument to Beethoven now (March, 
1927), in course of erection in the Bois de Vincennes on the south-eastern side of 
Beethoven will be placed on the sup- 
(Photographed for the Musica, Courter by Clarence Lucas.) 


Paris. This figure is larger than life size. 
ported slab. 
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THE MODERN 
Many will recall that famous baritone, the late David Bispham. 


musical playette called Beethoven. 


BEETHOVEN 


Toward the end of his career he appeared in a one-act 


The photographs show that in his splendid make-up he looked almost more like Bee- 


thoven than Beethoven himself. 





the request of the Beethoven Centenary Committee, the 
organists of the city are cooperating in this commemora- 
tion by presenting compositions by Beethoven on Sunday, 
March 27. 

The record of the production of Beethoven compositions 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra is of interest. The first 
symphony ever played by the Philadelphia Orchestra was 


Beethoven’s fifth; and the last program which Fritz Scheel 
led before his illness and death was an entire Beethoven 
program with Dr. Otto Neitzel as lecturer with the Choral 
Fantasy and the Ninth Symphony. It is still more inter- 
esting to note the first stroke of the baton of Leopold Stok- 
owski at his first concert with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was for Beethoven’s Leonore No. 3. 


BEETHOVEN’S MUSIC IN FRANCE 


By Clarence Lucas 


Beethoven was not a Frenchman, though many French 
musicians and musical amateurs believe that they best un- 
derstand and interpret the works of Beethoven. Do not the 
Germans openly boast that Shakespeare means more to them 
than he means to Englishmen? Why? The answer is sim- 
ple. Beethoven and Shakespeare are men of such universal 
genius, men with minds of so many sides, that they express 
the sentiments and emotions of every nation,—like diamonds 
reflecting all the colors of the rainbow from their many 
facets. The fact that France has not produced a Beethoven, 
or Germany a Shakespeare, by no means implies that the 
French are incapable of understanding Beethoven, or that 
the Germans are unable to know the worth and weight of 
Shakespeare. The minds of those two men contained a little 
of every man’s mind, and their 
pulses throbbed with the heart- 
beat of the world. 

The first works of Beethoven 
to be heard in France were some 
of the sonatas for piano, but the 
great works for orchestra owe 
their popularity to the systematic 
and untiring efforts of the famous 
conductor, Francois Antoine 
Habeneck. The opposition to 
Beethoven’s music came as much 
from musicians as from the pub- 
lic. Habeneck was obliged to 
conciliate his orchestra on one 
occasion by substituting the alle- 
gretto from the symphony in A 
in place of the andante in the 
symphony in D. His players re- 
belled against the dreary length 
of the beautiful movement Bee- 
thoven had written for his second 
symphony. 

Habeneck also 
amount of opposition from 
Cherubini, who was director of 
the Conservatoire at which Habe- 
neck was one of the professors of 
violin. Cherubini had nothing 
better to say about the opera of 
Fidelio than that he could not 
tell what key the overture was in. 
He described Beethoven as 
“toujours brusque,” — always 
abrupt. Berlioz, one of the most 
enthusiastic champions Beethoven 
ever had, was always disagree- 
able to Cherubini. “This music 
of Beethoven will not be played 
in the Conservatoire while I am 
alive,” said Cherubini. “We can 
wait, dear master,” replied the 
impudent Berlioz. Cherubini, 
however, was not French. His 
connection with French music 
consisted only in his directorship 
of the Conservatoire. The last 
and greatest of the grand school 
of Italian composers, he exercised 
considerable influence on Bee- 
thoven’s choral works. But the 
man who strove the hardest for 
Beethoven in France was Habe- 
neck. 


had a certain 


The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire was founded i = 
1828, and. was conducted by Habeneck during a period of 
twenty years. As the Conservatoire is a national institution 
supported by the government, the concerts by the Conserva- 
toire orchestra at once acquired a prestige in the eyes of the 
public. Beethoven was officially recognized by the French 
government, so to speak. 

The first concert of the new orchestra of the Conserva- 
toire was given on March 9, 1828, and the first work on the 
program was Beethoven’s Eroica symphony. The applause 
for the symphony was so loud and long that Habeneck de- 
cided to make his second program entirely from the works 
of Beethoven, a daring undertaking at that period. The 
Eroica symphony was repeated, and the rest of the concert 
consisted of a Benedictus with choruses, the first movement 
of the piano concerto in C minor, the vocal quartet from 
Fidelio, the oratorio Christ on the Mount of Olives, and the 
violin concerto, played by Baillot, who may justly be called 
the chief of the French school of violin playing. This pro- 
gram, though entirely Beethoven, was as varied as possible. 

At the third concert, Habeneck presented the overture to 
Egmont, and the symphony in C minor. Next year he gave 
the ‘Parisians their first audition for the Fidelio overture, 
the Pastoral symphony, and the symphony in A. In 1832 
Habeneck interpreted three symphonies of Beethoven, and a 
year later was bold enough to present the formidable Ninth 
Symphony, with its almost impossible vocal parts. “Bee- 
thoven needs to study the voice,” growled Cherubini, very 
justly ! : 

The symphony in F was not played in Paris until 1832, 
twenty years after its composition. At the same concert 
were played two movements from the D minor mass, The 
Calm Sea, the fugue from the ninth quartet played by ali 
the strings of the orchestra, and,—most interesting of ail, 
the fourth piano concerto, with the solo part played by Men- 
delssohn. The pianist was very coldly received. Beetho- 
ven’s opera Fidelio did not reach Paris until 1860, and never 
was, or will be, popular in France. 

It is of interest to learn that the music of Beethoven was 
known and received with enthusiasm in France more than a 
quarter of a century before the music of Bach was popular 
Bach and Beethoven appear on the program of all orchestral 
concerts and piano recitals in Paris. Will the other great B, 
—Brahms,—ever come into his own in France? 

Victor Hugo, whom many French critics consider a bom 
bastic writer—shall I say like the composer 
music ?—was notoriously unmusical. 
great work on Shakespeare he says: 

“As for Germany—the matrix, like Asia, of races, 
nations—she is represented in art by a sublime man equal, 
in a different category, to all those we have characterized 
That man is Beethoven. Beethoven is the German soul 

. . . Germany’s grand communication with the human race is made 
through harmony. It is by the clouds that the rains which fertilize 
the earth ascend from the sea; it is by music that ideas emanate from 
Germany to take possession of the minds of men. Therefore we may 
say that Germany’s greatest poets are her n of ni Pg won 
derful family Beethoven is the head great Pelasgian 
Aeschylus, the great Hellene; Isaiah, the great Hebrew; Juvenal the 
great Roman; Dante, the great Italian: Shakespeare, the great Eng 
lishman; Beethoven, the great German.” 
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The great champion of German music in general and of 
Beethoven in particular, was Balzac. Unlike Victor Hugo, 
Balzac was a keen lover of music. He writes intelligently 
about Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Pergolesi, Ci- 
marosa, Palestrina, Rossini. But he placed Beethoven at the 
top of the list. He ignored French music, and only mentions 
Rameau. He speaks about the “ sadness and Raphaelesque 
perfection of Chopin,” and describes in detail the instruments 
of the orches‘ra. He dedicated his romance, The Contract 
of Marriage, to Rossini. To Liszt he dedicated his Duchesse 
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de Langeais; and the name of 
Ferragus, Chef des Dévorants 

The estimation in which Balzac is justly held in France 
makes his comments on Beethoven of peculiar interest to 
Frenchmen. Beethoven is enshrined in French literature and 


3erlioz is at the head of his 
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will remain there as long as the literature of France en- 
dures. If his music should cease to be played in France, his 
name will live in the pages of France’s greatest writers, even 
as Lawes lives in the sonnet of Milton, and Dowland has 
eternal fame in the verse of Shakespeare. 





BEETHOVEN CENTENARY OBSERVANCES 
OF 57 YEARS AGO 


By Elly Ney 


[Born in Bonn near Beethoven’s birthplace and a life- 
long student and exponent of his works, Mme. Ney has 
been the piano soloist this season at scores of Beethoven 
commemorative programs both in America and abroad. 
A few days ago she sailed again to Europe for a further 
series of Beethoven festivals in Holland, Germany and 
Austria.—The Editor.] 

With the universal emphasis which is being placed upon 
Beethoven’s music this year in view of the approaching cen- 
tenary of his death, it is somewhat surprising that nobody 
has seen fit to recall the Beethoven centennial observances of 
1870, hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

{mong my store of Beethoven mementoes, gathered from 
many sources, is a mass of old programs and clippings from 
that year, showing that the 1870 centennial was widely cele 

rated throughout the United States. Unfortunately it pro 
vided the occasion for the greatest musical fiasco in the his- 
tory of New York Cry. 

Musical festivals have never been more popular, both here 
and abroad, than they were in 1870. The war between France 
1 prevented or postponed many of the Euro 
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Carl Bergman of the Philharmonic Society; Patrick Gilmore, 
the bandmaster; and Max Maretzek, the Italian opera im 
presario. Among the were Parepa Rosa, Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Signor Brignoli. Oddly enough, the 
preliminary programs boasted only two Beethoven sonatas 
and a few “selections” from his works, but provided many 
spectacular numbers from minor composers, including an 
anvil chorus “with real anvils.” 


soloists 


The ten performances. which followed were declared “the 
most pretentious failure in New York’s musical history.” 
The opening attendance was only a few thousand, and all 
the grandiose totals on the billboards were similarly dimin- 
ished. The “little Kellogg” and Gilmore’s band maintained 
their popularity, but they could not carry the show. Con- 
solation remained that certain moments of good music could 
be heard for an admission fee of $1.50. The leading critics 
said that the Jubilee “made New York a laughing stock,” 
and they warned musical visitors “not to mention the word 
‘Jubilee’ if they wished to get away with a whole skin.” 

More worthy of the American metropolis and of the man 
it celebrated was the centennial music offered by the New 
York Beethoven Society on December 17, 1870, just one 
century from the date of the composer’s baptism, and pos 
sibly of his birth, The program included the overture to 
Egmont, the Hallelujah Chorus from the Mount of Olives, 
and the Fidelio quartet 

Still more important among American observances fifty 
seven years ago was the Beethoven Festival at New Haven, 
which lasted three days. An English opera company sang 
Fidelio. An orchestra and chorus gave a program which 
included the Eroica and Battle Symphonies, the Ninth Sym- 
phony and diverse “selections.” 

Tue CENTENARY IN Europe 

In European countries similar observances took place ex- 

cept in France and Germany, where war interfered. Splen- 
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BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHPLACE IN BONN 
From an original etching by Hugo Ulbrich. 


did programs are recorded in Italy, Belgium, England and 
Russia, but Vienna took the lead with a series of programs 
presenting practically every Beethoven classic, including Fid- 
elio, Egmont and the Choral Symphony. 

The projected celebration at Bonn, Beethoven’s native city, 
was not abandoned, tlthough twice postponed. It was finally 
set for August, 1871, only three months after peace had been 
declared. The aim was to excel the first Beethoven Festival, 
conducted by Franz Liszt twenty-five years before as the 
outcome of his successful effort to secure for Bonn a Bee- 
thoven statue. Liszt on that occasion welcomed as his guests 
Queen Victoria and her Prince Consort, the King and Queen 
of Germany, and a list of musical celebrities which included 
Berlioz, Meyerbeer and Moscheles 

For the greater festival of 1871 the new Beethoven Hall 
was available, with its 1600 seats. The artists included 
Joachim, the violinist, and his wife, Frau Amalie, a noted 
contralto; Frau Olvensleben, the Berlin soprano; Herr Vogel, 
a Munich tenor; Herr Schultze, a Hamburg basso; Charles 
Halle, London pianist ; and Franz Weber, the Cologne Cathe 
dral organist. An orchestra of 110 pieces included thirty-six 
violins, fourteen violas, fourteen cellos and twelve double 
basses. The festival chorus embraced 106 sopranos, ninety- 
two contraltos, seventy-nine tenors and ninety-six bassos. 

The festival began with the Missa Solemnis, which has 
been styled the greatest church music in existence. A some- 
what unfamiliar number following was Twine Ye Garlands, 
the march and chorus from Beethoven’s setting of Kotzebue’s 
Ruins of Athens. Joachim achieved a triumph in the con- 
certo for violin, and Halle played the “noblest of all piano 
concertos,” the Emperor. The climax of the festival was a 
performance of the Ninth Symphony. One day was devoted 
to chamber music. 

The only fly in the ointment on this occasion was the mani- 
fest influence of personal jealousies among the chief musi 
cians of the day. Brahms, Vieuxtemps and Niels Gade ap- 
peared as feted visitors. But Liszt, although specially in- 
vited, made no response, and other notable absentees were 
Wagner, Rubinstein, Yon Bulow and Clara Schumann. 


Alexander Raab Has Unknown Letter by 
Beethoven 


“An interesting letter by Beethoven was recently sold at 
a public sale in Vienna, and Alexander Raab, prominent pian- 
ist and teacher of the Chicago Musical College, has pur- 
chased same. The letter dated October 28, 1810, bears the 
signature “Beethoven” and is addressed to Nicolaus von 
Zmeskall. Beethoven is asking for the recipé of a certain 
shoe polish: Please let me have the shoe polish recipé—a 
shined head requires a shined boot, this would be feasible 
without your butler 

“In spite of the humorous disguise, the letter reveals the 
fact that Beethoven was, after all, not so utterly uncon- 
cerned about his personal appearance as we generally believe 
him to have been. We also want to mention that this inter- 
esting letter is not contained in Kastner’s complete edition 
of five volumes of Beethoven’s letters. 

“Alexander Raab, the present owner of the letter is, by 
the way, not unknown to Vienna. He finished his studies at 
the Conservatory and later continued his work with Lesch- 
etizky. Before the war he frequently appeared in Vienna, 
but his greatest successes he won in the concert halls of Ger- 
many and England. At present he is one of the foremost 
piano pedagogs of America. By and by all souvenirs of our 
great musical past wander to America. A sign of time.” 

The above is a translation of a notice which appeared in a 
Vienna newspaper. The letter is reproduced here (at the 
left) by courtesy of Mr. Raab. The original text has been 
translated and is given below the photograph. 
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Richard Crooks—Studebaker The 
ater, one of the great living masters 
of the art of singing, or rather, 
should [ say, one of the great vocal 
tylists of today. Unheralded he has 
sung, and each time he appears we 
sense mare keenly the beauty and 
value of his voice and his rare and 
ingratiating vocal personality. We 
could write half a colufmn about 
Crooks, but must needs compress 
our admiration into a meager para- | 
graph. Just to hear the Massenet | 
Manon “Reve de Des Grieux” was Bs 
itselZ a memorable experience. | 
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Beethoven. Impressions of Contemporaries 
or editor is mentioned in the title of this book, 
ice it is explained that the work was the sug- 
Sonneck and that the book was planned, 
ited by him. It is a book of two hundred 
otations from various written impressions 
of the great master by those who knew him more or less inti- 
mately or who saw him at least once. The book contains 
thirty-nine such impressions, at the head of each of which is 
a note by Mr. Sonneck explaining who the writer was and 
tther details necessary to a complete understanding of the 
matter offered. It is published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
In making a review of such a book it is rather difficult to 
know where to begin or what to emphasize. It may be 
stated at the outset that these impressions give a very com- 
plete Beethoven as he appeared to those who knew 
him, in spite of some divergence of opinion. A great deal 
of what is written naturally deals with trivial things. Ed 
Schultz, who spent a day with Beethoven in 1823, 
in the following words: “I wish now to give 
account of a single day’s visit to that great 
narration, I should appear to dwell on 
good enough to attribute it to my 
which leads me to consider every- 
thing highly interesting that is in the slightest degree con- 
with so distinguished a character.” This is a point of 
with which the majority of musicians will fully agree. 
to desire to meet so great a man, to know him 
through his music but personally as well. These 
impressions give us the opportunity as far as is now possible. 
The impressions are printed in chronological order beginning 
with Beethoven's early youth 
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It is worthy of note Beethoven did not learn much 
at school, for which reason his father set him down early 
at the piano and kept him hard at work. He also had early 
and used to pick out tunes for himself, 
a practice not approved by his father. His father is pictured 
as being stern and insistent upon hard work on the part of 
the boy 


lessons on the violin, 
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But in another place we learn that Beethoven told Czerny 
that as a boy he had been negligent and not much taken to 
task, and that his musical training had been a poor one. On 
the other hand, Countess Guicciardi says that Beethoven was 
“well educated,” which would seem to contradict both of the 
above statements. While on this subject it may be well to 
remark that opinions seem to have differed greatly as to 
Beethoven’s culture. One writer says he was thoroughly 
conversant with French, Italian and Greek; another says it 
was impossible for him to have written a French letter, since 
he knew no French and could scarcely write a letter in Ger- 
man without great difficulty and many mistakes ; Cherubini 
and Smart testify that he spoke French; Schlosser says he 
liked to inject occasional French words into his conversation ; 
the Baron de Tremont says: “I spoke German only as a 
traveller his skill in French was no greater.” 

But there seems no question that he got musical training 
somehow and that he profited by it. At twelve he was al- 
ready known as a composer and at fifteen he was court or- 
ganist. It may also be well to note that “for his encourage- 
ment” his teacher had engraved some variations, written by 
Beethoven when he was twelve years old. It was predicted 
at that time that he would become a second Mozart. At sev- 
enteen he went to Vienna and played for Mozart, who said: 
“Keep your eyes on him; some day he will give the world 
something to talk about.” At the age of twenty-one he was 
called one of the greatest of pianists, and it is interesting to 
hear him called an amiable, light-hearted man. As a player 
he is described as having much expression and “equally 
great, therefore, as an adagio or allegro player.” 

Beethoven’s own remarks on the subject of sight reading 
are of interest. They are reported by Franz Gerhardt Wege- 
ler:. “To the remark that he had played a presto, which he 
had never seen before, so rapidly that it must have been 
impossible to see the individual notes, he answered: ‘Nor is 
that necessary; if you read rapidly there may be a multitude 
of typographical errors, but you neither see nor give heed to 
them, so long as the language is a familiar one.’’ 

In these reminiscences his dress, manners and culture con- 
stantly crop up. Frau von Bernhard writes that: “His 
attire was very ordinary. he spoke in a pronounced 
dialect and had a rather common way of expressing himself ; 
indeed, his entire deportment showed no signs of exterior 
polish; on the contrary, he was unmannerly both in demeanor 
and behavior.” 


Czerny, when Beethoven was about thirty years of age, 
reports that his compositions were totally misunderstood by 
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the general public and all the followers of the old Mozart- 
Haydn school opposed them with most intense animosity. 
But he was making his way, of course, and seems especially 
to have astonished with his improvisations. It was the cus- 
tom in those days for pianists to show their skill at this art 
—as is done today by organists. The following passage 1s 
of interest, for in it he is compared—unfavorably—with 
Hummel: “Hummel’s followers reproached Beethoven with 
maltreating the fortepiano, said his playing was devoid of 
puritv and distinctness, that his employ of the pedal pro- 
duced only a confused noise, and that his compositions were 
labored, artificial, unmelodious, and in addition irregular in 
form.” 

But that he was already famous is seen on the very next 
page where Czerny says that on one occasion the conversa- 
6 (with Beethoven) turned on the fame which his name 

had gained throughout the world. “Nonsense,” he said, “I 
never thought of writing for reputation and honors! What 
is in my heart must out and so I write it down.” In the 
same paragraph it is reported that, aside from those times 
when he was in one of his melancholy moods, he was always 
merry, mischievous, full of witticisms and jokes. 

That Beethoven might have liked jazz may be conceived 
from the statement of Ignaz von Seyfried: “Strangely 
enough, listening to wretched, execrable music appeared to 
cause him the utmost joy, which he at times proclaimed with 
roars of laughter.” Still, opponents of jazz may find com- 
fort in Beethoven's statement that “art, which is sacred, 
should never be degraded. * 

In the matter of culture it is well to note that Beethoven 
thought 7 Weber began to study too late. A good many 
people in America imagine that one can become a musician 
at any = As to Beethoven's own study, as has already 
been mentioned above, he was started in early by his father 
because he was quick and interested in music and dull and 
listless at ordinary school work. Ferdinand Ries, however, 
reports that he was so obstinate and so bent on having hits 
own way that he had to learn much through bitter personal 
experience. The pedantic rules of Albrechtsberger and the 
unimportant ones of Salieri did not appeal to him. He had 
a few lessons from Haydn but said he had never learnea 
anything from him, and he took a few lessons from Mozart 
put complained that Mozart never played for him. He seems 
co have fallen foul of the old rule against “consecutive fifths’ 
as the following story illustrates: “Once, while out walking 
with him,” says Ries, “I mentioned two perfect fifths which 
stand out by their beauty of sound in one of his early violin 
quartets, in C minor. Beethoven did not know of them and 
insisted it was wrong to call them fifths. Since he was in 
the habit of carrying music paper about with him, I asked 
him for some and set down the passage in four parts. Then 
when he saw I was right he said: — and who has for- 
bidden them?’ Since I did not know how I was to take his 
question, he repeated it several times until, much astonished, 
I replied: ‘It is one of the fundamental rules.’ Again he 
repeated his question, whereupon I said: ‘Marburg, Kirn- 
berger, Fuchs, etc., etc., all the theoreticians!’ ‘And so I 
allow them!’ was his answer. 

Here is another item on education that is of interest. Ries, 
who had lessons with Beethoven, says: “When I left out 
something in a passage, a note or a skip, which in many 
cases he wished to have especially emphasized, or struck a 
wrong key, he seldom said anything ; yet when I was at 
tault with regard to expression, the crescendi or matters ot 
that kind, or in the character of the piece, he would grow 
angry.” 

The chapter on Fidelio—or rather, the passages regarding 
Fidelio in Rockel’s account and in other places—are of espe- 
cial interest. Beethoven seemed unable to comprehend that 
his great work was far above the comprehension of the 
Vienna opera audiences of the day and would not stoop to 
the public taste. He’said: “I do not write for the multitude 
—I write for the cultured.” And rather than change his 
work he withdrew it from the opera repertory. Even after 
the work was revised—as a result of persistent pleadings 
on the part of Beethoven's friends—he was so offended at its 
reception that he withdrew his manuscript, and it was not 
until seventeen years later that it was again brought to light. 
An “impossible” sort of man was Beethoven, surely! 

Bettina von Arnim is hardly a witness whose word one 
would take without a good deal of confirmation, and the fol- 
lowing from one of her letters to Goethe is quoted with all 
reservation. “When I open my eyes,” Beethoven is quoted 
as saying, “I must sigh, for what I see is contrary to my 
religion, and I must despise the world which does not know 
that music is a higher revelation than all wisdom and philoso- 
phy, the wine which inspires one to new generative processes, 
and I am the Bacchus who presses out this glorious wine for 
mankind and makes them spiritually drunken. 

Critics—as we well know-——have at all times been pretty 
bad. They appear to have been less able than the general 

(Continued on page 39) 
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In Europe and Orient 1927 


In America Jan.-April 1928 
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“IN THESE MECHANISTIC SOPHISTICATED DAYS IT IS NOT A LITTLE REFRESHING 
TO ENCOUNTER A TALENT SPIRITUAL AND BARDIC LIKE THAT OF PAUL ROBES.” 





The PIANIST 


“His most important and valuable contribution as a 
pianist was the Waldstein Sonata which he played with 
a swiftly moving imagination and brilliant technic. His 
interpretation was interesting, vivid and lifelike.” 
NEW YORK Times (Olin Downes). 


“The audience overwhelmed him with applause.” 
NEW YORK Staats-Zeitung (M. Halperson). 


“Established himself the pianist of rank and authority.” 
CHICAGO Evening American (H. Devries). 


“A masterful presentation of Beethoven’s ‘Waldstein’ 
Sonata.” PHILADELPHIA Evening Bulletin. 


“A fine comprehensive technical equipment, a really 
extraordinary left hand facility.” 
PHILADELPHIA Record. 


“Roes, it seems, has so absorbed his technic into his 
physical being that its automatic action demands no 
effort of the mind whatever.” 


BOSTON Evening Transcript. 


Steinway Piano 


1927 


New York Evening World (R. L. Stokes.) 


The COMPOSER 


“Like a Monet of the piano, he presented pastels of 


poetic coloring.” 
NEW YORK Evening World (R. L. Stokes). 


“Harmonious construction and melodious themes.” 


NEW YORK Times (Olin Downes). 


“Refreshingly colored with contemporary liberty of 
expression.” CHICAGO Daily Journal. 


“(Ta vita Eterna’ has the rare merit of being original.” 
PHILADELPHIA Record. 


“Held his audience through a whole series of numbers 
with no applause but rapt silence. Fragments of haunt- 
ing beauty.” BOSTON Evening Transcript. 


Management BALDINI & TREMAINE 
689 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TWENTY-FIRST 
BACH FESTIVAL 


Dr. J. FRED. WOLLE, Conductor 


Friday, May 13th, 4 P.M. and 8 P.M. 


Motets and Chorales 


Saturday, May I4th, 1:30 P.M. 
and 4 P.M. 


Mass in B Minor 


For tickets and information address: 
BACH CHOIR, 304 Wilbur Trust Bldg., 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Casella at Wanamaker’s 

Alfredo Casella was the star performer and guest of 
honor at a program given under his direction at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on March 11. The program consisted of 
pieces by Bach, Handel, Veracini and Beethoven and 
terminated with the first performance anywhere of Casella’s 
Concerto Romano for organ, strings, three trumpets, three 
trombones, and tympani.. This composition shows Casella 
in his seemingly inevitable dual role of advanced modernist 
and moderate traditionalist. As advanced modernist, Mr. 
Casella is merely annoying. As traditionalist he writes 
magnificent music that will live in spite of the fact that it is 
attached to passages of displeasing discord which simply 
destroy the coherence of the whole, (This of course is only 
one man’s opinion. ) 

The entire program was finely played upon the famous 
Wanamaker collection of string instruments. The soloists 
were Courboin, who took part in the Casella piece and in 
the Veracini Concerto, and Samuel Lifschey, who played 
several viola solos 

MARCH 14 
Dudley Buck Singers 

\ delightful concert was given in Town Hall, March 14, 
when the Dudley Buck singers appeared in a program made 
up of a most interesting list of choral numbers. This en- 
semble of singers has eight members. They are Millicent 
Robinson, Alma Milstead, Marie Bard, Georgia Graves, 
Boardman Sanchez, Henry Moeller, Frank Forbes and 
Leslie Arnold. Their work is done both a capella and with 
piano accompaniment. As an ensemble they have excellent 
balance of tone, sweet quality and an unusual ability at unity 
of thought and feeling. The program was so arranged that 
one also had the opportunity to hear the individual voices, 
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and the outstanding characteristic was an ease of flowing 
tones. No matter how the voices are paired off there is a 
fine blending, never at any time an attempt to fall into ama- 
teurishness or an attempt to outdo each other. The program 
as arranged showed careful choice as to compositions from 
the standpoint of interest and contrast and also well fitted 
to the abilities of the singers. The first group comprised an 
eighteenth century English tune by Webbe and another by 
3arberini, two trios by Mozart and an old Cornish poem, 
This Have I Done for My True Love, by Holst, quite a long 
number done a capella in perfect pitch, despite its difficult 
progressions. The encore which followed this deserving 
number was done “pianissimo,” which could truly be consid- 
ered a remarkable feat. 

An interesting’ feature of the evening’s offerings was the 
Evolution of The Star Spangled Banner, first sung as the 
original Anacreontick song by John Stafford Smith and sung 
as originally done by two tenors and a bass; then followed 
the next version. The Boston Patriotic Song, as arranged 
by Robert Treat Paine in 1798, this sung by the excellent 
baritone, Leslie Arnold, which was so well done that it had 
to be repeated; and finally in chorus as The Star Spangled 
Banner, Francis Scott Key's inspiration in defence of Fort 
McHenry. The audience stood and joined the singers in 
this number. This group further contained two duos by 
Brahms, beautifully rendered, and selections by Cesar 
Franck, Greaves and Tanejew. The last group opened with 
the Dudley Buck composition, Hymn to Music, a modern 
creation, and concluded with the old favorite, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. Between these two were interwoven Tell Me 
Lovely Shepherd, Boyce; The Sea Shell, Coleridge Taylor, 
and a Catalan Folk Song arranged by Schindler. The free 
and graceful manner that the singers have of arranging 
themselves on the stage is another feature which adds to 
their attractiveness. There is much in their work and gen- 
eral atmosphere which reminds one of The English Singers, 
which is in itself one of the finest tributes which can be 
offered a group of singers. Elsie Cowen was at the piano. 


Curtis Quartet 

The Curtis Quartet made its annual New York appear- 
ance on March 14 at Aeolian Hall. This is a simple an- 
nouncement of a major musical event, a feast for musical 
epicures and a renewal of musical faith for those who suf- 
fer from acute late seasonable indigestion. 

A large and brilliant audience of musicians and music 
lovers, not merely concert goers, absorbed and fascinated, 
filled the house and applauded the Messrs. Flesch, Zetlin, 
3ailly and Salmond with almost hysterical enthusiasm. The 
program consisted of only two quartets, but two of the 
loveliest in chamber music literature. Of course there was 
the centennial bow to Beethoven, who was represented by 
the E flat major, op. 127 and then the Dvorak F major, op. 
96. The outstanding features were the Lento movement of 
the Dvorak, the uncanny sympathy and poetic abandon in 
the playing of Mr. Salmond and Mr. Bailly. Over all was 
the lovely cool tone of Carl Flesch, and Mr. Zetlin also 
comes in for praise for his fine playing of the second violin. 
The artistic setting of the stage was a happy background. 


The Cameo Symphony 


Ruth Kemper conducted the Cameo Symphony, which is 
an orchestra of fifteen players, in a concert in Guild Hall 
on March 14. A miscellaneous program was played in 
a distinguished manner Yvonne De Treville assisted. 

Mildred Largie 

Mildred Largie, a pupil of Alberto Jonas, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, March 14. In a prelude and fugue by 
Mendelssohn, which opened the program, Miss Largie 
proved herself to be a young artist of marked talent and 
ability with a well developed technic and careful training 
in the tradition of the pianistic art. The Mendelssohn work 
was followed by Beethoven’s C minor Variations, played 
with a fine variety of moods and tonal nuance. Miss I.argie 
was particularly happy in her interpretations of four Chopin 
Sallades. In these she brought out skillfully and with great 
musical intelligence the melodic line, and, by the judicious 
use of weight in the left-hand contrapuntal passages, gave 
Chopin's impassioned music the sonority and solidity which 
it demands : 

The final group of moderns included an effective concert 
mazurka by Alberto Jonas which was much applauded. 


MARCH 15 


Elisabeth Rethberg 
Seldom has one the privilege of hearing a voice of such 
beautiful quality, under such perfect control, and so in- 
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telligently handled as that of Elisabeth Rethberg, dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who gave 
a song recital at Carnegie Hall on March 15. Miss Reth- 
berg was in perfect voice, exhibiting a pure, flawless tone 
quality, both in her mezzo range and in her high register, 
and sang with dramatic fervor and sincerity, always tem- 
pered by an admirable restraint both in range and dy- 
namics. 

Miss Rethberg’s program was predominantly German, 
comprising three German groups, a Mozart number, and 
one English group. The first number was Mozart’s Misera 
dove son, followed by three Schubert lieder, of which the 
third, Der Erlkoenig, was the most dramatic and mov- 
ing. Then came a group of four Brahms songs in which 
the delightful and saucy Willst Du, Dass Ich Geh particu- 
larly stood out. As an encore to this group she sang the 
popular Cradle Song of the same composer. The English 
group was extremely interesting, beginning with Bernard 
Wagenaar’s May Night, which Miss Rethberg sang in the 
soft, subdued manner particularly suited to her voice, and 
including.Annabel Morris Buchanan’s An Old Song, which 
had to be repeated; The Epitaph of A Butterfly of Marion 
Bauer, and Richard Hagefnan’s Nature’s Holiday. This 
last song was the only one of the coloratura type that Miss 
Rethberg had on her program, and it proved her voice to 
be admirably capable of handling passages requiring flexi- 
bility and a wide range. The concluding group numbered 
three Strauss lieder—Freundlich Vision; Hat Gesagt, 
Bleibt’s Nicht Dabei, which had to be encored; and Kling! 

Max Jaffe, at the piano, proved an able and sympa- 
thetic accompanist. The hall was filled with admiring 
followers of Miss Rethberg who showered her with gen- 
erous applause throughout the evening. 


Sonia Skalka 


Sonia Skalka gave a recital at Town Hall on March 15, 
especial interest attaching to the recital by reason of the 
fact that she is the winner of the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation prize. She played an_organ prelude 
(Bach-Liszt), a Beethoven sonata, several Chopin pieces, a 
Scriabin sonata, Carpenter’s American Polonaise, and com- 
positions by Rachmaninoff and Liszt. Miss Skalka re- 
ceived her education at the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
and later won a fellowship at The Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation. She amply proved her right to all the honors that 
have been showered upon her and is evidently a genuinely 
endowed artist. Her technic is brilliant and she has tem- 
perament. There appears to be no reason why she should 
not succeed in her chosen career. 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes gave a recital of two- 
piano music on March 15 at Aeolian Hall, this being the 
second of the season. The fact that there was a very large 
audience present sufficiently demonstrates the popularity of 
these two engaging artists and of the sort of programs that 
they have to offer. This program included a quaint sonata 
by Clementi, variations on a theme of Haydn’s by Brahms, 
and compositions by Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Reinecke and 
Saint-Saens. In the Schubert pieces the two players used 
but one piano. 

Two-piano music is always entertaining if it is thorough- 
ly well played, otherwise anything in the nature of piano 
duets is about as dreadful as anything in the whole domain 
of music. In fact, the hammering of students has given 
piano duets an unjustly evil name. Such players as Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes contribute a real service to musical art 
by discrediting this unfortunate tradition. They play with 
a perfect balance that defies criticism and they lend to the 
compositions they select for commentary a wealth of 
beauty of interpretation that renders even the most trite 
of passages interesting. 

30th artists being richly endowed musicians, they are 
able to give the music just the touch of color that the 
composers would desire. They obtain the various required 
moods with commendable facility, passing from grave to 
gay with delightful ease, and altogether suggesting that 
vivacity and flexibility which are essential to all proper 
interpretation. They were enthusiastically applauded. 


Damrosch Honored in Memorable Concert 


Two hundred musicians representing the New York Phil- 
harmonic and New York Symphony orchestras participated 
in a joint concert given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
March 15, in honor of Walter Damrosch, on the eve of 
his retirement as chief conductor of the Symphony Society 
Orchestra after a leadership of forty-two years. The Opera 
House was crowded with a brilliant throng that was ob- 
viously delighted with this opportunity to pay homage to 
the man who had played a pioneer’s role in spreading the 
gospel of symphonic music in America. Voicing apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Damrosch’s services to music, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and 
eminent pianist, presented to the retiring leader a silver 
smoking set, the gift of his colleagues all over the country, 
including Koussevitzky, Stokowski, Klemperer, Mengelberg, 
Furtwaengler, Busch, as well as the conductors of orchestras 
in the Middle and Far West. Mr. Gabrilowitsch reviewed 
Mr. Damrosch’s qualities as musician and man and spoke of 
his valuable contribution to the advancement of music in 
the United States. Incidentally, the wit with which he punc- 
tuated his remarks recalled the story of the Kentucky 
colonel who was once asked where he got the title of col- 
onel. “T inherited it, Sir,” he replied, “from my wife’s 
first husband.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch has manifestly inherited 
a good deal of humor from his celebrated father-in-law. 

In acknowledging the gift and address Mr. Damrosch 
gave fresh proof, if proof were needed, that he is a felicitous 
speech-maker on his own account. He divided orchestral 
leaders into two classes—best conductors and guest con- 
ductors—and added that he was weary of the labor and 
routine of the permanent conductor, that he would hence- 
forth be a guest conductor himself and “let the other fellow 
do the rehearsing.” 

So much for the ceremonial features of the occasion. 
The concert per se opened with Weber’s overture to Oberon, 
followed by the last movement from Brahms’ C minor 
symphony, both conducted by Fritz Busch, the recent guest 
conductor of the Symphony Society. Then came Mr. Dam- 
rosch, whose appearance on the stage was the signal for 
audience and orchestra to rise, applauding with spontaneous 
enthusiasm. He led the orchestra in the prelude to Lohen- 
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MONTE CARLO HEARS—AND SEES—TURANDOT 


Ancient China Reconstructed for Benefit of Modern Eyes—Dalla-Rizza in the Title Role 


Monte Car_o.—Puccini’s Turandot has had its first per- 
formance in Monte Carlo and a magnificent affair it was. 
Produced at the opera house under the usual management, 
it was, however, sponsored by the Italian Colony of Monte 

Carlo and given in aid of their charities. 

The setting was entirely different from that of Milan or 
Dresden, having’ been designed to faithfully reproduce as 
far as possible Chinese costumes and surroundings of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The beauty of the 
scenes and costumes thus reconstructed can be imagined 
only, if we think of the wonderful prints, statues and other 
examples of Chinese art that are to be found in the great 
museums of the western world. Especially effective were 
the square in Pekin, the throne room, with its curious light, 
and above all the blue garden of the palace. The costumes 
aroused not only admiration, but they astonished feminine 


spectators because of their curious similarity to the gowns 
worn by French women during the middle ages, while the 
ancient Chinese headdress proved to be almost identical with 
that of the ladies of the second empire. 

Acknowledgment and gratitude are due M. Visconti, the 
stage manager, for his achievements on this occasion. Gilda 
Dalla-Rizza as Turandot, Bellincioni as Liu and Capuzzo 
as Calaf, as well as the singers in the smaller roles, gave 
excellent account of themselves, while the orchestra and 
chorus, under the direction of de Sabata, likewise deserve 
praise for their admirable interpretation of Puccini’s music 
and a homogeneous production. Nor must the fine work 
done by the ballet be overlooked. Director Raoul Guns- 
bourg is to be congratulated on this new addition to his 
repertoire. 

ae 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MinNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The prolonged applause which 
greeted the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and its genial 
conductor, Henri Verbrugghen, after the return home from 
its ee midwinter tour, showed in no uncertain terms 
the great esteem in which they are held by the Minneapolis 
public. Weber's Oberon overture opened the concert, which 
was the eleventh in the present series, while Cesar Franck’s 
symphony in D minor was the other number on the first 
part of the program. They were both played magnificently. 
The second part was given over to the organ virtuoso 
Charles M. Courboin, who greatly delighted the audience 
with his masterly interpretation of Handel’s organ concerto 
No. 10 in D minor, finely seconded by the orchestra. After 
numerous recalls he added the Bach prelude and fugue in 
A minor and two smaller pieces. 

During the absence of the symphony orchestra on its 
annual midwinter tour, the Orchestral Association of Min- 
neapolis presented Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers at the Lyceum Theater in a program 
which was greatly appreciated by a delighted audience which 
occupied every seat in the house 

Eida Norena, coloratura soprano, assisted by Guglielmo 
Somma, pianist and accompanist, was presented at the 
Lyceum Theater by the joint committee of the Sons of 
Norway of Minneapolis, in a varied and most pleasing 
program 

George 


+ 


Liebling, internationally celebrated pianist and 
composer, was presented by the MacPhail School of Music 
in recital at the Unitarian Church. This was the first op 
portunity given to a Minneapolis audience to hear and get 
acquainted with this great master of the keyboard. That 
the Minneapolis public was not slow in availing itself of 
this privilege was proven by the fact that long before the 
appointed time for the recital every available seat was oc- 
cupied by a critical audience consisting principally of musi 
cians and other cognoscenti. Mr i Sehlitees opened his pro- 
gram with a masterly performance of Beethoven's Wald 
stein sonata An impassioned interpretation of Schubert's 


Wanderer fantasy came next and was in turn followed by 
a Chopin group consisting of the Barcarolle, the Ballade 
No. 4 in F minor, and the Scherzo in B flat minor. Ap- 
plause after the first two numbers had been most enthusias- 
tic but knew no bounds after the Chopin group and would 
not cease until Mr. Liebling had added several extras, 
among them a brilliant performance of Liszt’s arrangement 
of Gounod’s Faust waltz. A truly Lisztian performance 
of Liszt’s Ballade in B minor proved the crowning per- 
formance of an evening of magnificent piano playing, and 
again several extras had to be added in order to satisfy 
the demands of the delighted audience. It is a great com- 
fort to know that we have now in our midst, and as our 
very own, one of that now fast diminishing group of great 
pianists and musicians who in their youth sat at the feet 
of that great pianist and teacher, Franz Liszt. The Mac- 
Phail School is certainly to be felicitated on having suc- 
ceeded in adding to its fine staff of teachers the services of 
so distinguished a master as George Liebling. = 


Cara Verson Receives Ovation in Home Town 


On a recent concert tour, Cara Verson, pianist, played a 
recital in New Ulm, a charming little city in southern 
Minnesota, where she spent part of her childhood. This 
was Miss Verson’s first public appearance there in a num- 
ber of years, and she received a veritable ovation. At her 
entrance she was greeted with a storm of applause which 
continued for some time before she was permitted to begin 
her playing. When the program was finished the audience 
refused to leave and again broke into applause. After she 
had responded to many encores, those present with few 
exceptions came back stage to express appreciation. 


$500 for a Male Chorus 
The Associated Glee Clubs of America has announced a 
competition, open to any composer, for the Association's 
gold medal, supplemented this year by a cash award of 
$500, offered by Dr. Henry J. Tily. A silver medal will be 
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awarded to the wifiner of the second place. The prize will 
go to the composer of the best male chorus composition sub- 
mitted prior to December 1, 1927.’ It is to be for four part 
male chorus, either unaccompanied or with accompaniment 
of piano, or piano and organ, or piano with one or more 
string or wind instruments, obbligato, but not with string, 
chamber or full orchestra. It is desired that the competi- 
tion will bring forth original music that tells a story, paints 
a picture, or reproduces a mood or aspiration. 

Heading the board of five judges is Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
director of the Institute of Musical Art. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Ralph L. Baldwin, choral con- 
ductor and educator; Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York City; Carl Engel, chief of the 
Music Division, Library of Congress, and Peter W. Dykema, 
professor of music education, Teachers College, New York. 


Fucito Pupil Touring with Martinelli 


Elvira Cavalieri, dramatic soprano, who is now on tour 
with Martinelli and her teacher, Salvatore Fucito,, is a tal- 
ented young artist in whom Caruso took an interest. It was 
the great tenor who sent Miss Cavalieri to Mr. Fucito six 
years ago. After a period of study she gave up entirely 
until about a year ago, when she resumed work. Since that 
time she has studied assiduously and made excellent progress 
under the guidance of Mr. Fucito, who also coaches Mar- 
tinelli, Mario Chamlee and other prominent singers who are 
now appearing in opera and concert. 

Following Miss Cavalieri’s appearance in Scranton, Pa., 
with Martinelli and Mr. Fucito, the Scranton Times declared 
that “Elvira Cavalieri, soprano, was the assisting artist. Her 
program was an interesting one throughout. Particularly 
fine was her interpretation of Voi lo Sapete from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, which she sings with fine feeling. Her other 
songs were Over the Steppe, (Gretchaninoff), Visione Vene- 
ziana (Brogi), Wake Up (M. Phillips), Je ne suis pas tres 
exigente (Messager), Within the Garden of My Heart 
(Scott), Le millione de Arlecchino (Drigo), and Voi lo 
Sapete from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and Lilac Tree 
(Gartland), which she gave as an encore.” According to the 
Scranton Republican Miss Cavalieri’s most convincing work 
was in the Voi lo sapete from, Cavalleria Rusticana, which 
she sang with splendid sincerity and a warmth of voice. The 
Scranton Sun had a headline to the effect that “Elvira Cava- 
lieri Pleases” and later noted that she made herself popular 
with her audience. 

Miss Cavalieri will continue on tour with Martinelli during 
March and April. 


Liebling Again in Minneapolis 

George Liebling added another feather to his cap in 
arousing the enthusiasm of Minneapolis to such a pitch 
after his first concert in that city that he had to give an- 
other on March 23 so as to satisfy the hungry music loving 
souls of that city. This is understood to be an unusual feat, 
for Minneapolis is a conservative city and bestows its laurels 
with great discrimination. His program on his return visit 
included the Don Juan Fantaisie by Mozart-Liszt, the 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise of Chopin, and also a 
group of his own compositions by request. 
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GREETED BY SOLD OUT HOUSE INN. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST TOUR A TRIUMPH 





HALL PACKED WITH APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE 


By Olin Downes in N. Y. Times, Jan. 10, 1927 


T is certain that the literature of the eighteenth century provided better music for the pianc 
or instruments of its type than—thus far—the twentieth. It is equally certain that only a 
few pianists take advantage of this fact. The opening group of the program of Ossip Gabril 

owitsch’s recital included compositions of Bach, the father and the son, followed by a seldom 
played allegro movement of Haydn. J. S. Bach was represented by the Prelude from the Englisl 
Suite in A minor, and Carl Philip Emanuel by a Rondo Espressivo that is little known, and a 
delightful piece of music. Not all pianists can venture such music. There are virtuosos as cele 
brated as Mr. Gabrilowitsch who might envy him his clarity and elegance of style, his singing 
tone, his exquisitely molded phrase. 

It would be hard to imagine more artistic performances than those of his opening group. 
We are not among those who feel that great writing for the piano came to an end with the cen 
tury of Haydn and Mozart; neither is Mr. Gabrilowitsch; but there are many who interpret im 
pressively music by “romantics” and “moderns” who would be ill at ease with the composers who 
opened yesterday’s program. These composers, in small forms as well as large, represent one 
supreme summit of an art, and their finished interpretation is almost an art in itself. Mr. Ga 
brilowitsch’s performance of three short pieces by J. S. Bach, C. P. Bach and Haydn would have 
left an indelible impression if nothing else had been heard 

In the Chopin group Mr. Gabrilowitsch was again the master of beautiful colors and the 
finest nuance. The nocturne had the sensuous emotion and the glamorous beauty of Chopin’ 
twilight mood, and wholly escaped the sickliness and sentimentality from which the nocturne: 
often suffer. Mr. Gabrilowitsch repeated the prelude and was persuaded to extend his program 
Pianists come and go. Mr. Gabrilowitsch makes no effort to sensationalize his playing, or t 
meet the musical fashion of the moment. His art is nobly objective; at the same time it is wholl 
his own and one that puts the interpreter at the right hand of the creative artist. The hall was 
packed with an appreciative audience.” 


PACKED AUDIENCE 


“Immensely dramatic was the interpretation of Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata by thii 
great pianist before a packed audience in Town Hall yesterday afternoon.” (New York Morning Tek 
graph, Jan. 10, 1927). 


AUDIENCE COMPLETELY FILLED HALL 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch was heard in his first local piano recital of the season yesterday after 
noon by an audience which completely filled the Town Hall. 
was the most considerable number on the program, which further included works of J. S. and 
Ph. E. Bach, Haydn, Chopin, Ravel and Debussy. All in all, Mr. Gabrilowitsch can hardly have 
played as magnificently in this city.” (New York Telegram, Jan. 16, 1927). 


seethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata 


HALL FILLED TO LAST SEAT 


“Town Hall, filled to the last seat, was the sight that greeted the visitor 
to yesterday's piano matinee by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. He is by way of being 
somewhat of a Mengelberg himself, in so far as lasting excellence and popu- 
larity are concerned. The comparison is the more apt, because when Gabri- 
lowitsch does not make his artistic utterance engagingly at the keyboard, he 
elects to deliver it eloquently with the baton, at the head of the fine Detroit 
Orchestra.”"—New York American, Jan. 10, 1927. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH ON THE COAST 

“GABRILOWITSCH MEMORABLE IN BRAHMS PIANO CON 
CERTO. ‘NO ENCORE’ RULE WAIVED TO APPEASE APPLAUSE 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in the second Brahms piano concerto, opus 83, reminded 
one gloriously that his extraordinary successes as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony have in no wise lessened his keyboard art. As ever, he is one of 
the truly great players and inspired poets of the piano.”—-Los Angeles Express, 
February 11th. 


HEADLINES IN OTHER PAPERS 

“GABRILOWITSCH GIVEN OVATION’—The Los Angeles Recor 
February 11th. 

“GUEST PIANIST TRIUMPHS IN CONCERT. PHILHARMONITE 
PROGRAM MARKS ARTISTIC EPOCH”—The Los Angeles Herald Feb 
ruary 11th. 

“TWO CONDUCTORS RECREATE BRAHMS—Gabrilowitsch and 
Rothwell Give Magnificent Concerto Reading.’”—Los Angeles Times, Fet 
ruary 11th. 

“PHILHARMONIC ARTIST SCORES HIT IN CONCERT’—Los 
Angeles Examiner, February 11th. 

“MASTER PIANIST THRILLS AUDIENCE WITH TECHNIQUE 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch—the master of them all, last night gave to the Amphion 


HALL FILLED 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch played his piano recital yesterday afternoon before 
an audience that filled the Town Hall. His program was old-fashioned in that 
it contained only beautiful music. Concert-going has become of late a perilous 
adventure, what with all the new music recitalists imagine their audiences crave, 
and for once it was delightful to feel secure about the qualities of the performer 
and the music performed.”—New York World, Jan. 10, 1927. 


“His playing glittered through the Prelude from J. S. Bach’s “English 
Suite” and became charmingly delicate in C. P. E. Bach’s Rondo espressivo. 
An Allegro by Haydn led to Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata, and here the 
pianist revealed his amplest powers in a reading at once masterful and re- 


strained. A group of Chopin, Ravel and Debussy completed the program. 


“The hearers were left wondering how a man who so obviously lives with 
his piano can find time to direct the Detroit Symphony Orchestra.”—-New York 
Evening World, Jan. 10, 1927. 


Club at the Spreckels Theater such music as they can hardly hope to ever hear 
surpassed. The program was worthy of the master; solidly built upon the 
classics, with a touch of the best in modernism at the close as a confection after 
the meat and drink of Beethoven, Chopin and those earlier fathers of music, 
Handel, Haydn and Bach.”—The San Diego Union, February 10th. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


grin and followed with the quintet from Meistersinger, 
with Florence Easton, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Walter 
Kirschoff, George Meader and Clarence Whitehill as the 
assistiag singers. There was an ovation for all concerned. 
rformance of the prelude to Meistersinger Mr. 
umrosch was presented with the smoking set mentioned 
1, from the concert committee, with a laurel wreath 
that the veteran conductor remarked it was too 
his head even were he to believe all the nice things 
said about him. 

oncert proceeded with Mr. Furtwaengler in com- 
rchestra playing the Dance of the Sylphs and 
March from Berlioz and the Tannhauser 
or appropriate closing number Mr. Damrosch 
© lead the orchestra in Johann Strauss’ Emperor 

h to the delight of the vast audience. 
of this nature does not call for critical analysis. 
no guarantee of quality, nor can balance 
d by doubling brass in the same ratio 
increased. Be that as it may, there is no 
concert yi¢ Ided no little pleasure, as was 
» vigorous applause that followed each piece. 
occasion that the event had significance, 
any unusual musical virtues inherent 
be grate- 


After a pe 


} 
peen 


umpbers are 


as an 
becaust of 
wrmance, and as such it will doubtless 
remembered by all who participated. 
proceeds of the eoneetl approximately $10,000, go to 
Music League, the organization founded a 
for the purpose of aiding young and gifted 
urther their careers 
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Stefan Sopkin 
second recital of the season in 
1 March 16. Mr. Sopkin is a violinist of de- 
and technical dexterity. All the frills and 
f the violin mastery are as nothing to the young 
He made light of them to the extent of opening 
Vitali-Charlier Chaconne in which 
immediately aware that he has also 
and much dash. The number of par- 
sonata by Phillippe Gaubert to which the 
assisted by Harry Kaufman, gave a vital read- 
sition other than employing some intri- 
velopments has little to say. It is trite 
tage in being a vehicle for poetic 
neert the artist found 
of a musician. The 
charming and the cadenza of the first 
handled — last group com- 
Godowsky-Press, Gershwin, Chopin- 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff-Auer. The list 
but Mr. Sopkin seemed at apparent 
well cl him an 


gave his 


rogram with the 
audience becam 
} opulent tone 

interest wa da 


a disadvan 
h Tschaikowsky 


sense 
suited to the taste 


ymetl 


( acadeaie was 


more 
movement Ww expertly 
prised numbers by 
Spalding, A I 

difficult one 
The group was also 


interesting contrast. 
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cast 


Doris Madden 
within a year, at Town Hall, 
Australian pianist, was 
tandard works by Mozart, Scarlatti, Graum and 
that period, following with Beethoven's sonata in 
ipus 110, continuing with Brahms and Schumann, and 
Debussy, Scriabin, Ibert and Palmgren. Her 
was perhaps best suited to the classic 
sonata went well: huge bunches of 
at this juncture. Altogether reliable 
Schumann pieces, with beauty 
and a closing climax in Palm- 


second recital 
ris Madden, youthful 


wit! 
playing 

ugh the 
handed her 

ut were the two 
in the Debussy waltz 


Manuel Millet 


Manuel Millet, a young singer 
New York to appear in recital, 
arnegie Hall on 

from laryngitis 
just criti- 


ite that 

ime to 
rive his program at C 
the handicap of suffering 


week. In the circumstances, a 





MUSICAL COURIER 


cism of his art will have to be deferred until a later date. 
However, the recital did not fail to bring to light the fact 
that Mr. Millet is the possessor of a dramatic baritone 
voice of good quality and ample volume and that he has 
interpretative ability. His program included selections from 
Andrea Chenier, Othello and Hamlet as well as songs by 
Finden and Cadman. It was perhaps in the group of 
Mexican, Argentine and Spanish folk songs in which the 
audience liked him best and in which he appeared to be 
more in his element. Mr. Millet was assisted by Glenna 
Gould, pianist, who played Scherzo, Griffes; Reflets dans 
l'eau, Debussy, and Feu-Follets, 


Sagal 
MARCH “7 


New York Piiisimsente: Gabrilowitsch, 
Soloist 


Braunfels’ Don Juan, symphonic poem, may be symphonic, 
but it surely is not poetical. Its performance at Carnegie 
Hall, at this Thursday evening concert, left a distinct sense 
of disappointment. The design in the piece is vague, its 
melodic material (when distinguishable) is undistin- 








“Miss Peterson sings with 
intelligence, with a nice ap- 
preciation of the content of 
a song, and with a vocal 
style which commends itself 
by its naturalness and its 
continent treatment of 
tone.” 
The New York Herald seid the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 


Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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guished, and its orchestration shows nothing but tricks of 
a kind which nearly every modern composer masters, and 
which some of them avoid as too obvious nowadays. 

Furtwaengler gave a soulful and subtle reading of 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration, and he furnished a 
marvelously fine and understanding orchestral accompani- 
ment to the Brahms B flat piano concerto, the solo part 
being undertaken by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Pianist, conductor, and orchestra felt and played as one, 
and one would have difficulty in remembering a more per- 
fect ensemble hereabouts. Gabrilowitsch, at his musical 
and technical best, gave the deeply meaningful measures of 
3rahms a lofty interpretation, in which authority, serene 
mental grasp, and lovely manipulation of tone, were the 
outstanding features. The audience overwhelmed the play- 
er and his conductor, with richly deserved applause. 


Della Baker 


t Town Hall, on the evening of March 17, a representa- 
tive audience heard Della Baker, soprano, in a program of 
songs in Italian, English, German and French. Miss Baker 
was in splendid voice and thrilled her hearers with her 
clear, golden tones, powerful and true to pitch; ease of 
delivery, and interesting interpretations. Her diction was 
an additional source of delight, conveying the text of her 
numbers with appreciable clarity. The program included 
Faccio’s Sortita d’Ofelia from Amleto; two selections of 
Handel; Mozart’s Alleluja; a group of Franz, Rubinstein 
and Gretchaninoff; Bainton’s The Nightingale Near the 


March 24, 1927 


House; Besly’s Listening; To One Who Passed Whistling 
Through the Night, by Gibbs; and Moir’s When Celia 
Sings; concluding with four French songs, by Debussy, 
Lazar, and Lalo, that brought the program to a highly 
artistic conclusion. Miss Baker’s personality is so pleasing 
and her delivery so genuine and unaffected that she proved 
as appealing in simple selections as in the more complex 
arias. Against a background of flowers, sent by friends 
and admirers in large numbers, she offered a treat for the 
eye as well as for the ear. Enthusiastic applause rewarded 
her every effort, and at the conclusion of each group, Miss 
Baker was recalled for encores. John Doane provided 
sympathetic accompaniments at the piano. 


MARCH 18 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Fritz Busch, at the evening concert in Carnegie Hall, 
deepened the good impression he had made previously here, 
and it is the general opinion that he represents an excep- 
tionally high average of ability with the baton. 

The leading asset of Busch is his unerring musical instinct, 
which makes him a successful interpreter of the various 
styles of composition. Also he has a keen rhythmic sense, 
a delicate ear for tonal modulations, and a leaning toward 
dwelling—perhaps a bit overfondly now and then—on sen- 
timental moods. 

The program of last Friday offered Beethoven’s Egmont 
overture, Haydn’s C major Symphony (also known as Le 
Midi) and the fourth symphony by Brahms. 


MARCH 19 
Children’s Concert 


The thirty-ninth of the Children’s Concerts of the 
Aeolian Hall series, and the last to be given in that hall, 
was held on Saturday morning, March 19. It was a gala, 
yet a sad occasion. Mr. Schelling in his speech voiced 
the feelings of his auditors as he bade them farewell for 
the season and to the hall forever. He thanked Clarence 
Mackay for his generous support and the personnel of 
Aeolian Hall for their fine co-operation. 

Vincent Astor and Mr. Mackay presented the medals 
and ribbons to the children who had sent in the best note- 
books, and Mr. Schelling said that Mr. Mackay would 
present next year a gold medal to the child or children 
who had won medals three successive years. 

The program, as always, was charming and exceedingly 
interesting, the whole being brought to a fitting climax, 
when instead of the Tschaikowsky March Slav, Mr. 
Schelling, as soloist and conductor, played the last move- 
ment of his own piano concerto with the children and 
grown-ups excitedly identifying the well beloved tunes of 
Dixie, Swanee River, etc. 

The entire program, illustrated with appropriate slides 
thrown on the screen and illuminated by the pertinent and 
charming explanations of Mr. Schelling was as follows: 
Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar), Brandenburg concerto 
No. 3 (Bach), Alla polacca from Serenade, op. 8 (Bee- 
thoven), Intermezzo for Woodwinds (Labate), Choral (Lu- 
ther), Choral (Albert), request numbers being MacDowell’s 
To A Wild Rose and War Dance, and The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. 

The prize winners, as announced, were as follows: 

Morning Series—Medals—Class 8 to 10, Katharine Lyon 
Dunlop (Halsted School) ; Class 10 to 12, Elizabeth Carol 
Mayer (Ethical Culture) Edward Rayher (Trinity 
School) ; Class over 12, Benjamin T. Fairchild (Buckley), 
Susan Wimpfheimer (Ethical Culture) ; Ribbons—Class 8 
to 10, Charlotte Fehlman (Lincoln School), Cynthia Eyer 
(Miss Hewitt’s); Class 10 to 12, Alida Livingston (Miss 
Hewitt’s), Anne Richardson (Tuxedo Park School), John 
Ward Gott (St. Thomas’ School), Beety Cooke (May- 
flower School), Prudence Holmes (Miss Chapin’s), Whit- 
ney Bourne (Miss Hewitt’s), Marjorie Tas; Class over 12, 
Winifred Roscoe (Kent Place School), Howard van Bohe- 
men (St. Thomas’ School), Grover John Oberle (St. 
Thomas’ School), Natica Blair (Tuxedo Park School), 
Mildred Nicoll (Miss Hewitt’s School), Helen F. Buttrick 
(Packer Collegiate Institute). Afternoon Series— Medals 
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N. Y. TIMES 
Arnoux’s clear-cut style was exactly 
Pierné’s ‘Petit Rentier,” or Cha- 
“Villanelle des Petits Canards.” She 
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modern group by 
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HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Recital of Individuality Pleases Audience 
at Town Hall 


Miss Arnoux, who prefaced her numbers 
with interpretative remarks, gave a per- 
formance of considerable effectiveness with 
interpretative skill as its chief characteristic. 
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N. Y. COURIER DES ETATS-UNIS 


Mme. Louise Arnoux posséde une admira- 
ble voix de mezzo-soprano dont la pureté 
s’allie 4 la belle méthode et au grand charme 
personnel de |’artiste. 

Les remarquables qualités de modulation, 
de diction et d’expression de Mme. Arnoux, 
son sentiment dramatique et sa _ finesse 


Louise 
whose 


was 


vised to add a contrasting folk-song group to 
her recitals 


N. Y. SUN 
Gives Interesting Recital 


. . Mme. Arnoux was fair to see and in 
her singing, her interpretative remarks on 
the songs, and use of gesture, displayed 
marked talent in the art of a diseuse. . . . 
Her program was of uncommon interest. 


HAS GREAT CHARM 


° The crinolined, dainty little lady 
proved to be an interpreter of uncommon 
charm, and revealed ripe and intelligent art 
in depicting moods poetical, tender, comic, 
whimsical, arch and even sardonic, as in 
“The Dance of Death,” by Saint-Saens. 
She prefaced her songs with brief and 
piquant explanations of their nature, and 
intensified her performance with eloquent 
touches of histrionism. The audience showed 
keen appreciation and delight. 


d'interprétation justifient bien tous les éloges 
jue le public connaisseur ne manque pas de 
lui prodiguer. 
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—Class 10 to 12, Bernice Shriffe (Joan of Arc J. H. S., 
P. S. 93); Class over 12, Sophie Murphy (P. S. 89) and 


David A. Prager. 
Lily Meagher 


An audience of small size, but large in appreciation and 
enthusiasm, heard the Irish soprano, Lily Meagher, at her 
Aeolian Hall recital, March 19. She has a voice of power, 
with clear tones, well produced, and had to repeat several 
of her numbers, singing Irish songs and adding encores; 
many flowers were presented, and Frank Bibb was a capable 
accompanist. 


N. Y. Philharmonic Students’ Concert 


Willem Furtwaengler conducting, the Saturday evening 
students’ concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall, March 19, drew an overflow attendance, the audience 
listening to a program of three items only, including the 
Bach String Concerto No. 3, a Concerto for Orchestra 
(Hindemith), and Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony. Not 
much of anything new can be written of these works, the 
conductor, or the performance; one might record, however, 
that the youthful listeners heard the solid Bach music with 
evidence of satisfaction, were perhaps less interested in the 
Hindemith modernities, and as usual highly appreciated the 
Tschaikowsky, one possible only with a virtuoso string-choir. 
Listeners-in heard all excepting number two of the pro- 
gram, and must have mentally echoed the applause of the 
attending audience. 


The English Singers 


No need to say much at this late date about that ad- 
mirable body of artists, the English Singers. And even 
less necessary is it, to record. that their farewell matinee 
at Town Hall was crowded to the doors. 

In their customary program of old English a capella 
songs, the highly artistic sextet again gave intense pleasure 
with their ultra refined interpretations, their keen musical 
insight, and the beauty and balance of their manipulations 
in tone, dynamics, and phrasing. The English Singers have 
been acclaimed enthusiastically everywhere, and last Satur- 
day the audience spared no effort to make the success of the 
visitors a very climax. 

Let us hope that the gifted and accomplished little band 
will return here for many seasons to come. 


MARCH 20 
Manya Huber 


Manya Huber, pianist, made her New York debut at 
Aeolian Hall on March 20, an event that attracted consider- 
able more attention than usual. As a pupil of Clarence 
Adler, and the winner of the gold medal in the National 
Music Week piano contests last year her first audition 
was looked forward to. She selected for her program a 
conventional group, which, however, offered a severe test 
of her ability. It consisted of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, three Preludes by De- 
bussy, and a final group of four Chopin numbers. Miss 
Huber revealed a roundness and completeness of technical 
ability and musical understanding that were quite unex- 
pected. She has a crisp legato touch that is much to be 
admired. There was a fine bit of contrast between the 
deliberate sonority of ‘the Appassionata and the delicate 
phrasing of the Chopin group. Miss Huber was apparently 
equally at home in both styles. It can fairly be said, despite 
the high hopes held out for her debut, that she far sur- 
passed expectations. 


New York Philharmonic: Schelling, Soloist 


Ernest Schelling at the piano, in his own Suite Fantastique, 
with orchestra, was the crowning attraction at the Sunday 
matinee in Carnegie Hall. 

The Suite is no novelty here, but each new hearing em- 
phasizes again the fine and youthful spirit, the melodic and 
rhythmic appeal, and the brilliant musicianship, which em- 
blazon the pages of this truly and typically American work 
—without jazz. aa 

Schelling played with tremendous verve, communicative 
feeling, and sparkling technic. He was applauded to the 
echo. 

Not so inspiring was the performance of Bach’s third 
Brandenburg concerto, for strings, in which Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler permitted his men to do some ragged and unsteady 
playing, and to engage in several distinctly unorthodox 

mpos. 

" Better orchestral reading came in Tchaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony, where that standard of execution was reached 
which one has become accustomed to expect from the Phil- 
harmonic forces at their best.. 
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New York Symphony: Busch’s Farewell 


Fritz Busch bade New York farewell for this season in 
his concert with the New York Symphony in Mecca Hall on 
March 20. The program was a repeat one having been given 
the preceding Thursday; it consisted of the Egmont Over- 
ture, Haydn’s C major symphony and Brahms’ fourth sym- 
phony. The conductor renewed the impression which he 
has established in his short stay in New York as being a 
man of force, of magnetic personality and excellent musi- 
cianship. The soloist was John Charles Thomas, who sang 
the aria from the Masked Ball, Eri Tu. The baritone was 
in fine fettle. His voice was clear and brilliant, his phras- 
ing and mezza voice exceptionally fine. He delivered the 
aria with dramatic intensity, completely obliterating him- 
self. Mr. Thomas also has a free and even delivery which 
makes for a delightful flow of beautiful musical sound. The 
house was packed by an enthusiastic audience which cheered 
conductor and soloist. Mr. Busch is returning to Dresden 
but with a definite arrangement for his reengagement in 
New York for next year. 


Sunday Symphonic Society 

Josiah Zuro conducted the Sunday Symphonic Society in 
its sixth free concert of the season on March 20, at the 
noon-hour at the Hampden Theater, Broadway and 62nd 
street. Elisabeth Santagano, soprano, late of the Music 
Drama Theater of Petrograd, was the soloist. She sang 
the Letter Scene from Tschaikowsky’s Eugen Onegin. The 
program opened with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the 
concluding number was a suite by Frederick Stahlberg, 
prominent conductor-composer, called Suite Tyrolese. The 
last movement, Dances Tyrolese, received its first New 
York performance, having been played before in Philadel- 
phia, while the Philharmonic performed the first two move- 
ments before this. 


Elsa Leon 

Elsa Leon, a young singer who has sung in opera in Ger- 
many and in concert in this country, made her appearance at 
Aeolian Hall on March 20, with Walter Golde at the piano. 
Her program was composed of songs by Massenet, .Gaveaux, 
Schumann, Schubert, Herman, Brahms, and a groun of 
Italian and English numbers. Miss Leon possesses a true 
contralto voice of fine quality and power, which she uses, 
ofttimes, with taste, but she is, unfortunately, over-dramatic 
in some gestures and facial expressions which detract from 
the seriousness of her singing. This, however, can easily 
be remedied. She was warmly received by the good sized 
audience. 


Edwin and Jewel Hughes Draw Large Audience 

At their second two-piano recital of the season in New 
York on March 15, Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
drew an audience that completely filled Aeolian Hall, 
despite the fact that two other important concerts had been 
scheduled for the same evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Carnegie Hall. The press reviews echoed the 
enthusiasm of the audience and were unanimously favorable. 
The critic of the Times wrote, “Mr. and Mrs. Hughes were 
in good form and revealed beauties in a program which had 
a tang of novelty. Kinship of spirit, an easy naturalness, 














and precision without fuss or feathers lent a charm to f 
playing.” The Sun declared: “These two artists perform 
with insight, spirit and clarity, and their programs are 
welcome incidents in a season heavy with piano music.” 
The American remarked on the “polished art of this pair 
of accomplished pianists’ and found that “the Brahms- 
Haydn Variations were played with splendid tonal accord 
and an unusually accurate communion in technic.” The 
other reviews were equally commendatory. 

The performances of these two artists in New York 
and elsewhere have attracted unusual attention this season 
on account of the perfection of their ensemble, the beauty 
of their interpretations and tonal effects and the novelty 
of their programs. They will extend their activities in two- 
piano recitals greatly during the coming season, and,} in 
addition, Edwin Hughes will be heard in numerous solo 
appearances in various parts of the country. 
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AMATO 


The Celebrated Baritone 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK UNTIL MAY 30 


accepting a limited number of pupils in VOICE, REPERTOIRE, INTERPRETATION 
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Bookings 1927-28 
Now Being Made 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER — CALIFORNIA 
DECEMBER, JANUARY — SOUTH 


GEORGE PERKINS RAYMOND 


American Tenor 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., New York City 
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Beloved on Three Continents! 
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“La Traviata” 
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16—Joplin, Aida 


“Aida” 


Detroit, Mich. 
“La Tosca 


Tosea 


20—Chicago, I11—Concert. 
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Bodanzky’s Fidelio Recitatives 

Few persons who enjoyed the artistic and highly impres- 
sive revival of Fidelio at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
this Beethoven anniversary year realized how much the suc- 
cess of that revival was owing to the important additions 
made to the score of the opera by Artur Bodanzky, the noted 
conductor, who has given, since his arrival in America some 
years ago, such incomparable performances of the most im- 
portant works of the greatest of German opera composers 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven and Wagner. 

These additions consist of musical settings for the dia- 
logue originally provided by the composer. In his pre- 
fatory note Mr. Bodanzky says, “Practical necessity was 
the compelling motive for the employment of Recitative 
instead of Dialogue in Fidelio, as in the earlier adaptations 
of Oberon and Der Freischutz. The Metropolitan Opera 
House, with its vast auditorium, in which all the subtler 
effects are lost, is ill-suited or quite unsuitable for spoken 
dialogue. This well-known fact may serve at once as a 
justification and an excuse. 

“Mr. Gatti-Casazza commissioned me to compose recita 
tives for Fidelio. The connoisseur will understand, without 
further explanation, what a formidable venture it is to 
meddle with Beethoven's unique opera— unique in every 
sense. It is a problem whose solution grows more difficult 
as the work progresses. When it came to the lofty lan- 
guage of the Scene in the Dungeon, I simply could not 
muster courage to set it to music. In this case, therefore, 
[ substituted the melodramatic style for recitative, Bee- 
thoven himself having provided a pattern for the former 
at the beginning of the act. In certain passages in the 
first act, | had recourse to the half-sung, half-spoken word; 
for ‘accompanied’ recitative and melodrama I «f course 
adopted motives and musical backgreunds taken from _ the 
opera itself.” 

Beethoven's great opera consists of sixteen musical num- 
duets, choruses, and so on. After the custom 
Beethoven left the dialogues which separated 
these numbers without music. In other words, grand 
opera in those days was in a formal sense exactly what 
comic opera or musical comedy is today. Mr. Bodanzky’s 
prefatory note sufficiently explains his reason for abandon- 
ing the dialogue and introducing recitative in its place, but 
it is only by an examination of the score, which has been 
issued with Bodanzky’s recitatives by G. Schirmer, Inc., 
that one realizes the delicacy of the task and the altogether 
masterly manner in which it has been accomplished. 

The vocal line of the recitatives is so simple that the 
words may be almost spoken, and are easily understood 
even in so vast an auditorium as that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House The musical interludes between sentences 
of the recitative are of just the right length to provide 
what would be a natural pause in the spoken text, and the 
mood is that needed to punctuate the sentiment and meaning 
of the dialogue. The music which Bodanzky has used is 
made from phrases taken from Beethoven’s music, and this 

3odanzky has accomplished with such great resource that 
one might call it cleverness. 

How Mr. Bodanzky has accomplished it may be discovered 
by reference to the first recitative on page 22 of the score. 
Jaquino says, “If I haven't opened this same door two 
hundred times this morning, my name is not Jaquino! oat 
the end of which Mr. Bodanzky has introduced a few notes 
from the first duet, the first number in the opera. In the 
next bar there is knocking at the door, and the “knocking” 
motive is repeated from page 19 of Beethoven’s music 
the music from this same duet. 

In the next recitative, page 30, where the tragedy of the 
opera is beginning*to be felt, Mr. Bodanzky turns over 
to page 66 of the score and uses the music of Pizarro’s aria, 
developing this theme effectively and in a dramatic manner. 
The theme from Pizarro’s aria is used persistently in other 
recitatives, in quite a modern manner, although Mr. Bo- 
danzky carefully avoids any suggestion of any harmony 
that might not have been written by Beethoven himself, 
and indeed, perhaps the most notable feature of Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s arrangement of the recitative is the fact that he 
has so exactly adhered to Beethoven’s methods. It must 
be extremely difficult for any modern to efface from his 
mind, to this extent, modern harmonies and modern meth- 
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Rapids E vening Gazette, “That he delighted his audience is 
saying little; in fact he was received with much more than 
customary cordiality and the warm applause accorded to 
him bespoke everybody’s enthusiasm for his art. Gil Vale- 
riano impresses at once by the great mastery he shows in 
handling his voice. His tones are produced in free and 
easy manner—they carry. The softest note is heard in the 
farthest corner of the house and what is more: the word 
it carries with it is just as audible. There is sufficient force 
in Mr. Valeriano’s voice for any climax, and it is surprising 
to hear him on one of those strong notes diminishing to the 
subtlest pianissimo, then perhaps ending in a few light, 
graceful notes. Again Mr. Valeriano is intensely musical 
and artistic in his interpretations. In all his songs he suc- 
cessfully portrays a definite mood and is not afraid to select 
his program from all realms of literature. 


Fritz Busch to Return Next Season 


Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, has announced that Fritz Busch has 
accepted the invitation of the society to return next season 
for a longer period. He will be back in New York for the 
opening concert in Carnegie Hall October 21. 

Mr. Busch completed his present engagement as guest 
conductor with a concert, Sunday, in Mecca Auditorium. 
He sailed Monday on the S.S. Columbus to resume his post 
as director of the Dresden Opera House. During his ab- 
sence his place has been filled by Richard Strauss. Since 
making his American debut two weeks ago he has appeared 
at five concerts, including the joint concert given by the 
New York Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras in honor 
of Walter Damrosch at the Metropolitan Opera House. In 
May he will go with the entire Dresden Opera Company, 
including artists, chorus and orchestra to Geneva at the 
invitation of the League of Nations and on the occasion 
of the International Music Exposition. The visit will le 
made under the auspices of the German Government. In 
Geneva he will perform The Marriage of Figaro by Mozart 
and Rosenkavalier by Strauss. He will also participate in 
a series of orchestral concerts in which a number of other 
orchestras will take part, including the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra, Wilhelm Mengelberg’s Amsterdam Orchestra, 
and the Rome Orchestra of Augusteo under Molinari. His 
activities in Dresden call for the German premiere of 
Moussorgsky’s Kowantschina and an opera performance of 
Fidelio. There will also be a series of festival perform- 
ances of operatic works which have had their premieres in 
Dresden under Busch’s direction. 


Visuola a at Aeolian Hall 


The first public demonstration of the Visuola method 
of piano teaching was given at Aeolian Hall on March 18 
before an audience of many of the lez ading teachers of that 
instrument. The principle on which the Visuola is based is 
that of indicating to the student just which keys to strike 
by means of lights electrically controlled through the key- 
board of the teacher’s piano. Small indicator lights appear 
in the fall board immediately over each key corresponding 
to those struck by the teacher. Teaching is accomplished 
entirely in this fashion, the score coming into use only after 
the selection is memorized. 

Actual Fy era rong were given by pupils with varying 
degrees of training by the Visuola anethod. The children 
performed with an astonishing precision those selections 
which they had memorized, indicating a musicianship far 
beyond that ordinarily ascribed to a similar number of in- 
struction hours. Just whether this ability could be trans- 
ferred to the playing of selections other than the ones studied 
was not revealed in the demonstration, It was pointed out 
that this method readily lends itself to class instruction in- 
asmuch as several keyboards could be automatically oper- 
ated at the same time. 

The demonstrations were preceded with talks by Ernest 
L. Crandal, president of the Visual Instruction Association 
of America, George Gartlan, director of music in the New 
York Public Schools, and Dr. Guy M. Whipple, secretary 
of the Society for the Study of Education. 
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ods. But this is exactly what Bodanzky 
even more than the mere technical use of themes, renders 
his work valuable and will assure its permanence. It must 
he remembered that the themes might be used with touches 
of modern harmony that would simply ruin the picture. 
Beethoven’s extraordinarily attractive march, which ap- 
pears on page 63 of the score, is introduced again by Mr. 
| Bodanzky in the recitative which follows, where Pizarro 
gives the orders to the Captain who was to place a trumpeter 
on the tower to give warning of the Governor’s approach. 
There is suggestion in several of these recitatives of a 
| passage which is found in Beethoven’s music at the begin 
ning of Leonora’s aria, Vile Monster, thou! Whether or 
| not Bodanzky got it from that particular place, this re- 
| viewer cannot tell, but it is certainly suggestive in its 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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voice and a definite talent for realistic 
interpretation presented an impression 
never to be forgotten. The singer was 
Claudia Muzio.” 


These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 
Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 
Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 
Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 
Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 
Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Paul de Marky, Pianist 
Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 
Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Beniamino Gigli, the World's Greatest Tenor 
Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 
Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 
Rosa Low, American Soprano 
Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist 
Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 
Queena arke, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 
Benno Rabinoff, Young Russian American Violinist 
Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 

cago Opera Co. 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 
Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 
Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 
Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest Harpist 
Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 
Jessie Slatis, Soprano 
irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 
Donald Thayer, American Baritone 
Anne Tyson, Contralto 
John Charies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 
Mischa Weisbord, A New — Sensation 

also 

Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful 

Dancers 


“She has an unusual 
finished artist, scaling with evident 
from a quite low mezzo to a 
sparkling coloratura and losing nothing 
of the dramatic quality in the effort.” 
Dallas, Texas—Daily Times Herald. 


range for a 


ease 


continuity to the whole. 

It will be interesting to students to examine the opening 
the second act. Here, in Number 12, page 143, 
to which Mr. Bodanzky refers in his intro- 
duction, in which he says that Beethoven himself provided 
a pattern for the melodramatic style of recitative. One 
thing that stands out rather prominently is the fact that 
Beethoven depends to some extent upon the afterwards so 
used diminished-seventh chord for the expres- 
Of course all know that Bach used 
the chord with extraordinary frequency, even in music that 
intended to be dramatic, but it was only in the 
century that it became the chief stock-in-trade 
composers of program music and opera. Bee 
and Bodanzky, both of them, use the chord cau- 
tiously enough, and the effect of Bodanzky’s arrangement 
of the Dungeon scene is highly artistic. Although this 
scene is called by the old term melodrama, there is nothing 
in it of the che ap meaning that that term has assumed 
The recitatives of this entire act are an ex xample of 
mastery, and attain the effect in actual 

presentation of never allowing the dramatic interest of 

the intense tragedy to lag. It is fair to assume that this 
edition of Fidelio will supersede all others. 2 
| caniaicenmmatates 
| Valeriano Delights Cedar Rapids Audience = 
Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, appeared in Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa, March 1, on the Coe College Concert Course, and 
was exceedingly well received. According to the Cedar 


‘Her audience of more than 3,500 | as eels 
cultivated people she inspired with a 
new love and a more sympathetic 
understanding of classic composition. 
It was another great triumph for the 
famous artist.” 


Dallas, 


excessively 


was not 
nineteenth 
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thoven 


T exas—Journal. 


Management 
today 
an extraordinary 


Civic Concert Service, Inc. ] 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


| sion of intense feeling. 
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Ann Arbor Festival May 18-21 


Ann Arsor, Micu.—The Ann Arbor thirty-fourth an- 
nual May Festival which will consist of six concerts, will 
be held in Hill Auditorium, May 18, 19, 20, and 21 and 
will assemble an important list of celebrated musicians 
consisting of operatic stars of first magnitude, some of the 
world’s greatest oratorio, concert singers and distinguished 
instrumentalists. In addition, three great ensemble bodies 
will participate: the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock, the University Choral Union under Earl 
V. Moore, who is also musical director of the Festival, 
and the Children’s Festival Chorus under Joseph E. Maddy. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will provide a_back- 
ground for the great choral works to be offered and the 
offerings of the solo stars, and in addition will provide 
numerous orchestral selections. This organization has ap- 
peared annually in Ann Arbor at the festival since 1904, a 
record which is most creditable not only to the organiza- 
tion but to the festival public. 

The University Choral Union is rounding out nearly 
a half century of continuous existence, during which time 
it has presented in the May Festivals and in other con- 
certs practically all of the world’s great choral works, many 
of them several times, and in numerous cases has given 
works their American premiere and in some cases even 
world premiere. 

The Children’s Festival Chorus is made up of several 
hundred youngsters from the schools of Ann Arbor. These 
are selected under the general direction of Joseph E. 
Maddy, supervisor of music and his able corps of assistants 
in the several schools. Diligent work on the part of these 
assistants, as well as the children, has brought this or- 
ganization into high repute. The chorus is given a promi- 
nent part in one of the afternoon concerts each year. 

The outstanding stars who will appear include Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, who is singing for her fiftieth concert 
year. In spite of the fact that many festivals throughout 
the country endeavored to secure her services, all of which 
she respectfully declined, so great was her personal affec- 
tion for Ann Arbor that she consented to appear here once 
more. Other noted contraltos who will sing are Sophie 
3raslau and Elsie Baker. The list of sopranos will in- 
clude Rosa Ponselle, one of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s stars, Betsy Lane Shepherd, a well known oratorio 
singer, and Lois Johnston of San Carlo Opera Company 
fame. Two outstanding tenors will participate, Armand 
Tokatyan, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Arthur Hackett, one of America’s leading tenor concert and 
oratorio singers. Lawrence Tibbett, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be welcomed as_ baritone soloist. 
William Simmons will participate in the Thursday evening 
concert, while James Wolfe, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing Saturday night. Instrument- 
alists will be represented by Lea Luboshutz, distinguished 
Russian violinist, who has never before been heard in 
Ann Arbor, and Ernest Hutcheson, Australian American 
pianist, who also has never before appeared in Ann Arbor. 
The entire list is made up of leading representatives in all 
departments of musical art, each has been chosen for a spe- 
cific role, and together they form an aggregation such as 
has seldom before been assembled at one time. 

Mr. Moore and his Choral Union will offer three im- 
portant works: Bizet’s monumental Carmen, Beethoven's 
Mass in D, which will be sung in comme moration of the 
composer’s centenary, and the American premiere of a 
recent composition, Choral Symphony by Gustav Holst, 
distinguished British composer, who will be remembered 
as guest conductor at the festival several years ago. 


George Harold Miller in Demand 


George Harold Miller, bass-baritone and prominent vocal 
teacher, who has had an interesting and successful career 
both in grand and light opera, has also been an instructor 


Townsend photo 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 


in several prominent schools. In grand opera he has ap- 
peared with the Aborn Opera Company and the Washington 
Opera Company. His light opera appearances were in the 
New York cast of The Love Song and The Princess Flavia. 
He has sung in recital in Washington, Kansas City, New 
York, and elsewhere, and has toured on the Radcliffe Chau- 
tauqua Circuit. those a Y. M. C. A. song leader, he was 
assigned to The Great Lakes Naval Training Station, and 
also to Camp Gordon. He is a graduate of The Washington 
(D. C.) College of Music, and has studied with Oscar 
Saenger, William Shakespeare, Enrica Clay Dillon, and 
others. 

At present besides teaching a large class of promising 
pupils, Mr. Miller is baritone soloist at Park Avenue Bap- 
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tist Church, New York City, and in The Zipper Quartet on 
the Goodrich Hour at Station WEAF; also baritone con- 
cert artist under the direction of The National Music League. 


Marsgolies Pupil in Opera in Bremen 


Erna Alma Pielke, who has been a pupil of Samuel 
Margolies for six years, is singing at the Bremen Staadts 
Oper with great success. When she appeared in Traviata, 
the impresario was so pleased after the first act that he 


ERNA ALMA PIELKE 


asked her what role she would like to sing next, which 
she said was Amneris in Aida. The critics speak very 
highly of her, commenting at length on her beautiful voice 
and her well produced tones. Miss Pielke has had a num- 
ber of other offers, but she, like most young singers, is 
anxious to sing in her own country—America. 


Langston Sings With “Perfect Control” 


Marie Stone Langston was selected as contralto soloist 
for the concert given by the Philadelphia Choral Society in 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on March 3. The 
program consisted of a portion of the Brahms Requiem 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. In commenting on Miss Lang 
ston’s art in the latter work, the critic of the Public Ledger 
stated that she sang the cavatina, Fac ut Portem Christi 
Mortem, with beautiful vocal quality and excellent artistry. 
According to the Evening Bulletin, “Miss Langston’s 1ich, 
well-rounded tones, lovely throughout her unusual range, 
gave rare charm to the cavatina, | Will Sing of Thy Great 
Mercy, which she sang with perfect control and deep 
feeling.” 

“Marie Stone Langston, contralto, sang the beautiful aria 
from Jeanne d’Arc by Bemberg. This is an exquisite con- 
tralto solo and Miss Langston did full justice to it. Her 
pianissimo work and her shadings were very artistic and 
every appealing tone could plainly be heard throughout the 
hall. There is always a matchless appeal in the liquid tones 
of Miss Langston’s voice. By the Waters of spate 
was the encore.” The foregoing is culled from the Camden 
Courier and refers to Miss Langston’s appearance before 
an audience of 5,000 in Convention Hall in Camden. 

Miss Langston took a prominent part in the music festival 
held at the University of Georgia at Athens, Ga. At one 
of the concerts she was heard in the aria J.a Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc, Bemberg; at the performance of Butterfly 
she sang the role of Suzuki; for Faust she was cast in two 
roles, Dame Martha and Siebel, and in Cavalleria Rusticana 
she took the part of Mama Lucia. 
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vereins Saal. A gala performance of Fidelio will be given 
at the Staatsoper, on March 31. April 1 and 2 will be de- 
voted to outings into the neighborhood of Vienna. 

3etween March 26 and 31, the International Congress 
of Musical History will take place in the building of the 
Vienna University. The conductors of the Festival are 
Franz Schalk and Felix Weingartner, and the soloists in- 
clude Jacques Thibaud, Ignaz Friedman, Pablo Casals, 
Alice Ehlers (harpsichord), Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Berta Kiurina, Claire Born, Rosette Anday, 
Hans Duhan, Richard Mayr, Dr. Paul Weingarten, and 
the Rose Quartet. Pe. Boe 


Werrenrath to Tour Florida 


Reinald Werrenrath, who recently returned from a trip 
to Denver which included several concerts en route, culmin- 
ating in a joint recital with Mary Lewis in the Colorado 
City where both artists received’ ovations, has left for 
Florida, where this popular baritone will give three recitals, 
one in Miami, another in Deland and the third in Winter 
Haven. Mr. Werrenrath will sing at the annual dinner 
of the Dutch Treat Club, of which he is a member, and will 
also broadcast on the Victor Hour very shortly. 


Isabel Richardson Molter on Tour 


On March 1, Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, scored 
success in recital at Superior (Wis.), and repeated her suc- 
cess the following evening, March 2, at Two Harbors 
(Minn.) in a recital under the auspices of the Two Har- 
bors Musicale Club. On March 15, Mrs. Molter gave a 
song recital at Tennessee College, Murfreesboro (Tenn.) 





The 


English Singers 


OF LONDON 


How the English Singers appear, seated at a table. 


The Season’s Outstanding 


Musical Success 


90 Concerts in 22 Weeks 
6 Sold Out N. Y. Recitals 


The English Singers 


have concluded their first extensive 
American tour with remarkable success 
everywhere. Over half the cities have 
reengaged them for next season. 


Che English Singers 


return to America in October, 1927, for 
another long tour, which ohaies twenty 
concerts on the Pacific coast, and their 
first appearances in the south and the 
southwest. 


The English Singers 


bring a new repertoire to the concert hall 
They have rediscovered the 
Elizabethan music, and their concerts of 
madrigals, folk songs, ballets and can- 
zonets are revelations of beauty. 


wonders of 


The English Singers 


sing their entire program in English. 
Theirs is the eh a diction of British 
born, and the words of their songs are 
poems of exquisite grace and loveliness. 
Their work brings pride to every English 
speaking person. They reveal the glories 
of our tongue. They have proven Eng- 


lish singable. 


The English Singers 


demonstrate the last word in part singing. 
Practically all of their program is ren- 
dered a capella, and the combination of 
these three male and three female voices 
produces an ensemble of unbelievable 
beauty. AT LAST program for both 
discriminating musician and the lay lis 
ener. A program every word of which 
is understood, full of humor, geac 
charm and other indescribable qualities 
which bring pleasure to all. They always 
hold audiences spellbound during the en 
tire concert. 


Now Booking Season 1927-1928 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Announcement 
Extraordinary 


MARCIAN THALBERG 


the celebrated Pianist and Peda- 


gogue will teach a 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


at the 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


June 27th to July 30th, 1927 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


uses the Baldwin 


Mr. Thalberg 


Piano exclusively. 


rhe lasting purity and resonance of 
the perfection of the mechan- 
express 


tone, 
ism which enables me _ to 
even the most subtle nuance of emo- 
tion, the colorful, perfect propor- 
tions of the pedals, in short the 
superior finish in all its details, make 
me love the Baldwin Piano with the 
same tenderness and passion which 
I experienced at the first acquain- 
tance fourteen years ago. 


ArtiarThabler, 


Baldwin 


Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 
DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








SELECTIONS FOR NATIONAL FEDERATION 
CONTEST 

Boston.—Numerous young musicians participated in the 
State competition for the seventh biennial contests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, March 16, at Steinert 
Hall. The finals will take place at Chicago in April, when 
the winners will receive prizes of $500 each. 

Hazel Hallett, who won first prize, $50, in the piano con- 
test in the young artists’ class, won both state and district 
contests last year, and took second place in piano playing at 
the Se squicentennial last year, winning a silver loving cup. 
The trials for the Plymouth district, which includes all New 
England, will be held March 30 at Steinert hall, the winners 
of this event competing, and the winners in that event will 
be eligible for the Chicago festival. 

The winners in the young artists’ series open to contest- 
ants from twenty to thirty-two, were: Piano, Hazel Hallett, 
Boston; violin, Marjorie Posselt, Medford; vocal-soprano, 
Norma Jean Erdmann; baritone, James R. Houghton of 
Somerville. Miss Erdmann will make her concert debut in 
Jordan Hall in April. 

In the students’ contest, age limit sixteen to twenty-four, 
there was only one prize awarded, a loving cup for piano 
playing to Warren Ampach. The contestants in the young 
artists’ group were: violin, David Kushious, Mark C. Budd 
and Marjorie Posselt, all of Dorchester; piano, Hazel Hal- 
lett, Marjorie Nielson, Herbert J. A. Irvine of Swampscott, 
Merle Bonham and Newton Francis P. Boleman of Rox- 
bury; voice, Viola E. Joys, Marguerite La Liberte, Mildred 
M. Nichols, Pauline I. Machle, Meriel G. Blanchard, Norma 
Jean Erdmann, Douglas A. MacKinnon and Rodolphe Jan- 
son La Palme. The judges for the various groups were 
(for violin), Lillian Shattuck, Virginia Anderson and Har- 
ris Shaw; (for piano), Helen Diedrich, Carrie W. Krogman 
and Charles Anthony; (for voice), Mme. Olga Avierieno, 
Amy Young Burns and Stephen Somerville. 

GoopricH Conpucts PeEopLte’s SyMPHONY 

Wallace Goodrich made his annual appearance as guest 
conductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, March 6, at 
Jordan Hall, and demonstrated anew his fine virtues as 
musician and interpreter. Mr. Goodrich opened his interest- 
ing program with Rimsky-Korsakoff's colorful and warm- 
flowing overture to the Czar’s Bride. He then proffered 
his own admirable transcription for orchestra and organ of 
one of the three chorales that Cesar Franck penned in his 
last years, with Homer Humphreys at the organ. Stuart 
Mason’s Rhapsody on a Persian Air, in which the composer 
played the piano part, proved a soundly written and alto- 
gether agreeable music, revealing a notable command of 
orchestral ways and means. 

A feature of the concert was the very impressive Pastoral 
Symphony of Vaughan Williams. The performance served 
to renew and deepen the excellent impression made by the 
work when it was played here a year or two ago by the 
Conservatory Orchestra—thanks to the enterprise of Mr. 
Goodrich. It is, to a rare degree, music of spiritual serenity 
and quiet beauty—and always the writing of an expert crafts- 
man. Mr. Goodrich deserves thanks for making the work 
known here. A spirited performance of Berlioz, familiar 
Rakoczy March brought the concert to a brilliant close. The 
very large audience was highly enthusiastic throughout the 
afternoon. 
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Acrrepo SAN MALo In DeEsut 

Alfredo San Malo, violinist, made an auspicious entry into 
the local musical world, February 28, at Symphony Hall. 
He was heard in a program well calculated to demonstrate 
his admirable gifts as an artist. Tartini’s Sonata of The 
Devil’s Trill, the mellifluous B minor concerto of Saint- 
Saens, and lighter pieces by de Falla, Fauré, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Wieniawski served to disclose his warm, full 
tone, a brilliant technic used without ostentation and musi- 
cianship of a high order. His interpretations are stamped 
by a commendable degree of understatement, together with 
a certain elegance that recalls the incomparable Jacques 
Thibaud. Mr. San Malo was vigorously applauded by a 
warmly appreciative audience. The violinist had the able 
assistance of Richard Hageman as accompanist. 

FRANK SHERIDAN IN RECITAL 

Frank Sheridan, pianist, gave a recital, March 1, in Jordan 
Hall, playing the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, 
the songful Sonata in G minor by Schumann, Balakireff’s 
dazzling Islamey and pieces from Rameau, Bach, Chopin, 
Ravel and Debussy. In his interpretation of these numbers 
Mr. Sheridan renewed and strengthened the excellent im- 
pression that he made here last season. His technical equip- 
ment is formidable, his musical intelligence sound, his sense 
of style praiseworthy. What with the clarity and fine com- 
mand of shading that characterize his playing Mr. Sheridan 
is indeed a pianist to be reckoned with. He was warmly 
received. 

JoHANNES Fonss 

Johannes Fonss, Danish basso, gave a recital, March 
3, in Jordan Hall, offering operatic airs from The Magic 
Flute, The Merry Wives of Windsor and Kuhlau’s Elisa; 
German lieder, for the most part unhackneyed, from 
Loewe, Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, and Wolf; also a 
group of five Scandinavian songs. With a recent success 
as soloist at a People’s Symphony concert to his credit 
Mr. Fonss strengthened this favorable impression and 
proved himself an uncommonly interesting singer, thanks 
to a voice of noble proportions, sound, musical intelligence 
and characterizing ability of a high order. He was most 
effective in the operatic numbers and it is probably in this 
milieu that Mr. Fonss will find the widest opportunity for 
his talents. 

LILLIAN HUNSICKER 

Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, ably assisted by George 
Vause, accompanist, gave a recital, February 24, in Jordan 
Hall. Although she has not yet realized the full pos- 
sibilities of her natural equipment or learned how always 
to differentiate between different types of song, Miss Hun- 
sicker nevertheless disclosed a voice of naturally agreeable 
quality, genuine musical feeling, and a charming stage 
presence. Her program was the choice of a discriminating 
musician. It included old airs from Gretry and Mozart; 
German songs by Strauss, Mahler, Korngold and Brahms : 
French pieces from Pierné, Chabrier and Grovlez, and songs 
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in English be Bainton, Weaver, Sailer, ead ls Forge. 
She was warmly applauded. 
Murie,. Haas CARPENTER 

Muriel Haas Carpenter, dramatic soprano, ably assisted 
by Millicent Chapman Cooke, accompanist, gave a recital, 
February 26, in Jordan Hall. Miss Carpenter revealed an 
agreeable voice, particularly in a high register, musical in- 
telligence and no little skill as an interpreter in a program 
that comprised Italian songs by Veracini, Respighi and 
Brogi; German pieces by Erich and Hugo Wolf; songs 
in French by Liszt, Saint-Saens, Hahn, Franch, Bachelet 
and Bemberg, an air from Cadman’s opera, Shanewis, and 
other numbers by Burleigh, Engel, Ganz and German. 
Miss Carpenter’s audience was warmly appreciative. 


The Next Washington Festival, 1928 


The next Festival of Chamber Music to be held in the 
Library of Congress under the provisions of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation will take place April 27 
April 30, 1928. The opening program, for which Henry F 
Gilbert has been commissioned to write a work, will be 
devoted to compositions for a chamber orchestra, conducted 
by Hans Kindler; it will include the first performance in 
America of Respighi’s Trittico Botticelliano. For another 
program the Librarian of Congress, through the American 
Ambassador in Paris and the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts, has extended an invitation to Henri Casadesus and 
the Society of Ancient Instruments in Paris; according to 
recent advice from the State Department in Washington, 
the Librarian’s invitation has been accepted by M. Casadesus. 
A third program, including one world-premiére, will be 
devoted to pantomimes and dances in charge of Adolph 
Bolm, with the accompaniment of a chamber orchestra. The 
other programs and assisting artists will be announced later. 


Washington Pupils Win Scholarships 


An unusual recital—in that the performers are very 
young, one of them being thirteen and the other eleven years 
of age—was given recently in Washington, D. C., by Sylvia 
Altman, pianist, and Julian Altman, violinist. This appear- 
ance was in the nature of a “farewell, ” as the children had 
won scholarships in New York with Alfred Cortot and 
Alexander Bloch. Both young musicians secured their 
training at the Washington College of Music, Sylvia hav- 
ing studied with Weldon Carter and Julian with ‘ 
Christiani. In commenting on the playing of Sylvia in the 
Washington Times, Jessie MacBride stated: “She pos- 
sesses a fluent, accurate technic that is alive with rhythm 
and that takes her to quite astonishing bravura passages.” 


Flesch’s Recital “a Great Event” 


James Davies paid unusual tribute to Carl Flesch follow- 
ing that violinist’s recent appearance in Minneapolis, Minn., 
stating that from every point of view the recital was super- 
lative. In commenting on the Mozart concerto in A major 
he declared that, “Never has this writer heard this concerto 
more vital with that impulse which sets the blood tingling 
through the veins.” Another tribute in Mr Davies’ report 
was “This concert was one of the great events of the sea- 
son, where all the superlatives at one’s command might de- 
cently be used.” 
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Aida at Catanzaro 


The opera season at Catanzaro this year is creating a 
stir all over southern Italy, and the newspapers of Rome and 
Naples, whose special correspondents are on the spot, are 
giving considerable space and attention to it. Catanzaro has 
the reputation of being a difficult city to please. In this 
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respect it is as exacting as the famous city of Parma 
farther north. 

Aida was the opening opera, and Kathryne Ross sang 
the title role. This brilliant American dramatic soprano has 
made a really sensational success. The press was unanimous 
in according her praise, as excerpts will prove. The Mez- 
zogiorno of Naples stated: “Kathryne Ross, a soprano of 
unquestionable worth and above criticism, in the part of 
Aida, scored a triumph with the public. Miss Ross, an 
artist in the truest and most exquisite sense of the word, 
has only recently made her appearance on the Italian operatic 
stage. Notwithstanding the brevity of the time she has al- 
ready put herself so in the limelight that a most brilliant 
career is assured her. The public of Catanzaro, touched by 
the accents of sweetness and tenderness in her warm, rich 
voice, a voice capable of surmounting all technical obstacles, 
accorded her a success from the very beginning. Let it 
be well noted too, that the public of Catanzaro is renowned 
as a most difficult one to please and many famous artists 
have failed to pass its judgment successfully.” Il Mattino 
of the same city found that “The interpreters all sustained 
their parts in a laudable manner, receiving frequent applause, 
but the most outstanding was Kathryne Ross, an artist of 
superlatively fine vocal means who sang with splendid ex- 
pressiveness and who was followed and applauded by our 
public with great enthusiasm.” La Giovine Calabria of 
Catanzaro, commented: “Kathryne Ross was a stupendous 
Aida, with a voice full and well-trained of magnificent quality 
and with lovely modulations. She was a most expressive 
actress as well. And our public, that knows how to appre- 
ciate real art, rendered her her greatly deserved honors in 
showers of bravas and applause.” And La Tribuna of Rome 
was most laudatory in saying that “In the subsequent per- 
formances, the soprano, Kathryne Ross, a virtuosa of art who 
was an extraordinarily fine Aida, distinguished herself, for 
besides possessing a most beautiful voice she is a splendid 
actress as well. Many times she evoked a virtual delirium 
of applause, and applause absolutely merited, for she sang 
with great art and beauty of sentiment.” 

‘Besides Kathryne Ross, the tenor Ferrara, a naturalized 
American, has been very successful as Rhadames, and Stuart 
Gracey, baritone, has repeated the excellent impression at 
Catanzaro which he made at Naples as Tonio in I Pag- 
liacci during the autumn season when his teacher, J. 
Duval, first presented him in opera. 


Laura Stroud in All-Bach Program 


Laura Stroud is one of the youngest of the pianists to 
attempt to give an entire Bach recital in New York. She 
accomplished this feat in Steinway Hail recently and ac- 
quitted herself remarkably well. She chose for her offer- 
ings the Fantasy in C minor; English suite, No. 3, in G 
minor; four. preludes and fugues from Books I and II of 
the Well Tempered Clavichord, and the Italian concerto, 
and played them so well that it was necessary to give 
several encores. In commenting on the recital the New 
York World declared that Miss Stroud delighted a respon- 
sive audience in the intimate salon. According to the Her- 
ald-Tribune, Miss Stroud has excellent gifts, and she pub- 
lished her program with musicianly skill, dignity and sym- 
pathy. 


A Reception to Alberto Jonas 


For the past nine years Alberto Jonas, eminent piano vir- 
tuoso and teacher, formerly of Berlin and since the war a 
resident of New York, has been conducting a master class in 
Philadelphia once a week. Last week his Philadelphia pupils 
gave to Mr. Jonas an elaborate reception which was at- 
tended by about one hundred guests, including some of the 
best-known musicians and social-leaders in Philadelphia. A 
musical program was presented by five of Jonas’ Philadel- 
phia pupils, all well known professional pianists, whose ex- 
ceedingly brilliant playing aroused great enthusiasm. Es- 

pecially impressive was the musicianly playing of Erl Beatty, 
while the fine technic and brilliance of Edward Garrett 
fairly thrilled the audience. A unique feature of the program 
was a group of Spanish songs sung charmingly by Lisa 
Lisona, who, in a Spanish costume of great beauty and 
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costliness, made a lovely appearance. A sumptuous supper 
terminated the reception, which took place at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Howell. 


Josefin Hartman Vollmer Pupils Active 


May Barron, who has coached with Josefin Hartman 
Vollmer all season and has prepared all her roles for the 
present southern tour of the New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany with Mrs. Vollmer, is celebrating her success as 
Amneris and Azucena. Maurice Frank, impresario, sent 
a telegram to Mrs. Vollmer in which he stated: “May 
Barron scored remarkable triumph as Amneris in Aida 
here tonight (Gainesville, Fla.). Brilliant audience ac- 
claimed her as the great American contralto. Her judg- 
ment scene was a senstion. Also in Daytona Beach she 
was a revelation. Congratulations and kindest regards. 
Her future career is an assured success.’ 

Another pupil of Mrs. Vollmer, Inga Wank, will give a 
recital of classic and modern arias and songs at Steinway 
Hall on the ‘afternoon of March 27, with Mrs. Vollmer at 
the piano. 


Charlotte Lund Appears for Building Fund 


At the Civic Repertory Theater on March 15, Charlotte 
Lund appeared on a program for the benefit of the build- 
ing fund of the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. Miss Lund gave two groups of songs in 
her ee manner, which _included Ah Love, But a 
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Day (H. H. A. Beach), Trees (Rasbach), 
(Huerter), Zueignung (Strauss), O mio 
(Puccini) and Vissi d’Arte ( Puccini.) 

Miss Lund is now in the midst of a most interesting 
course of five opera recitals for the Nippon Club, which 
is a large Japanese Club in New York. Miss Lund is find- 
ing extreme interest evinced in her work. by an audience 
of culture loving Japanese. Of the five, Thais and Tann 
hauser have already been given, and La Boheme, Jewels 
of the Madonna and a miscellaneous operatic program will 
form the remaining three. 

On May 14 Miss Lund will sail for Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, to be gone until November. She will give a 
series of opera recitals both in Norway and Denmark. 
Little opera is heard in these countries and the people 
there are hungry for just such things as Miss Lund has 
to offer. 


Hungary’s Provineiil Tieetees Facing Collapse 


Hungarian Actors 


Bupapest.—The National League of 
majority of the 


held a full meeting in Budapest, with the 
directors of Hungary’s provincial theaters participating. 
The meeting was rather tempestuous, owing to the an- 
nouncement being made that all of the country’s provincial 
playhouses would close their doors at the end of the current 
season, because of the impossibility of covering expenses. 
A last hope is the possibility of a subsidy from the govern- 
ment, a hope, however, which is unlikely to materialize. 
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Moiseiwitsch Triumphs in Piano Recital 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a piano recital on Saturday afternoon which should 


linger long in the memories of those privileged to hear it. 


It is quite safe to 


assert that he has never in many moons attained or maintained such a high 
level of artistic excellence or displayed such a solid wealth of sterling inter- 


pretative qualities as he set forth Saturday afternoon. 


sonata, it has become a symbol of boredom for season concert goers. 
with senses aware of every inner 


it is to hear what a musician of maturity, 


Consider the Waldstein 


A relief 


cadence and a mind keenly alive to the matchless subtleties of development in 


Beethoven’s two great themes, can do in the way of 
sonata’s inherent treasures. 


the sonata’s message. 


revealing again 
Nothing could obscure the clarity 
Nothing could obscure the fact that it was played by a 


this 
and force of 


musician gifted with the power to make manifest the great truths of Beethoven's 
music in a compelling manner, in an interpretation remarkable for its clarity, 


its color, its masterly command of mood. 


With a superblv sensitive touch he 
subtle strength, 


“that has 


So with Chopin. 
fantasy full of airy grace, full o 
“like some fairy tale,” as Louis Ehlert wrote, 


inclusive range of artistic 


It was this all r 
Moiseiwitsch’s recital. 


much distinction to Mr. 
Chopin, the F major and G minor 
dallying, of vagrant moods, of elfin fancies; 
a storm of emotions, with the spring of ‘steel, 


comprehension which 
In the two familiar ballades of 
-one the very breath of spring, of delicious 
the other full of thunder and surge, 
the harsh message o 


1 filled this delicate 
oe it sing as it should, 
yecome music. 


lent so 


a strong 


spirit, developed daringly in a manner disturbing in its implications to every 


sensitive soul—in these two ballades Mr. 
blend of delicacy and strength, with a sweeping, 
with the temper and strength of fine steel. 
effect. 


By this time one may have gathered that Mr. 


He did. 
angle of restraint. But there 
verforce be tossed in the air 
Moisciwitech’s recital was just such an occasion. 


Moiseiwitsch 
It may be mentioned that critical headgear is rightly kept at a sober 
are occasions when this hat of sober hue must 
accompanied by shouts of approbation. 


Moiseiwitsch played with a superb 
sensuous romanticism allied 
His left hand was used with ravishing 


played well. 


And Mr. 
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.| American singer—appeared as Rosina 


‘cipals mentioned above I should not say 


Well then,”” said the old scapegrace, 
“two and cne make three, don’t they?” 
s. = ae we 


A great deal of this psychology of Don 
Basilio, Chaliapin brought out last night. 
Added to which, we never forgot that it 
was Chaliapin, I am of two minds-about 
that. I have a great respect for ap 
artist who' continually shines through his 
role but I have a greater respect for an 
artist who is grent enough to disguise his 
personality in the character he portrays. 
As far as I can see, the only fault that 
might be found with Chaliapin is.that he 
is always Chaliapin and he would be if 
you dressed him in hoopskirts. 

All things considered, if Feodor Chalia- 
pin were featured at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as Don Basilio, unapproach- 
ed by any other stars opposite or sur. 
rounding him, I am ¢onvinced he woul 
make a pronounced hit at the box office 
as a comedy character. 

*« . . 


With the opening of the first act last 
night at the Mecca Auditorium specula- 
tion was rife as to why Elvira di Hidalgo 
would not appear. Presently it appeared 
that she had telephoned to the manage- 
ment along about fivé or six o'clock in 
the afternoon that she would not be able 
to sing. When the curtain went up on 
the second act Marguerite Cobbey—an 


and sang thereafter with assured vocal- 
ism. More than that,-she took the Rossini 
coloratura passages of this role up and 
down her voice somewhat in the manner 
of an expert jeweler sliding a pearl neck- 
lace in front of a prospective purchaser. 
As far as I could see there wasn’t a single 
flaw in one pearl hitting the other. She 
is a tall girl, has an attractive stage 
presence and her voice last night sounded 
extremely youthful and fresh. It strikes 
me that Feodor Chaliapin is fortunate 
to have discovered her. Incidentally, I 
understand that she is American-trained.’ 


smooth one, but outside of the two priu- 


In general, the performance was a i 








that it was outstandingly noteworthy 
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“A sympathetic vocal 


| e ° ° 
Leonard Liebling in the By OLIN DOWNES 
N. Y. American. ' 
“A charming Rosina Fedtor Chaliapin Amazes. 
and sang the music with THB BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera in.three 











—Irving Weil, Evening Music by Giloachino Rossini. At the 
Journal, Mecca Temple Auditorium. 

The Count of Almaviva... Raoul Querze 

Dr. Bartolo .....seeeeege-Giuseppe la Puma 

ROSING.«ccccese ecseee- Elvira de Hidalgo 

Figaro eeceesee, Giorgio Durando 

Don Basilio.....s.-eeeee.s-Feodor Chaliapin 

Fiorello. ..cescececeseessseeGiacomo Lucchini 

Berta. ..cccoscccdeccceesee-Anna Lissetzkaya 

Notary....ecqecessoccecsess- Michael Voljanin 

—_—— aE a0 0eapesicvesines Piotr Kozloff 

onductor, Eugene Plotnikoff. 

Feodor Chaliapin is not only a singer, 

an actor, a singing-actor, a master of 

facial make-up and many other things 

that pertain to the musico-dramatic 

art; he is also an impresario, and one 

extremely gifted. Few impresarios, 

perhaps none, could have discovered 


such an extraordinary array of sec- 
ondary singers as those he presented 
last night in Mecca Temple; when the 
Chaliapin version of Rossini’s ‘‘Barber 
of Seville’’ was presented to the local 
public. Few impresarios, at least, who 
had had opportunity of gauging the 
taste and the experience of the average 
New York audience which attends 
opera would have thought of present- 
ing such an aggregation. 

There was one singer beside Mr. 
Chaliapin on the stage who knew her 
business. This was the soprano, Miss 
Margaret Cobbey, substituted at short 
notice for Elvira di Hidalgo, whom in- 
diposition, it was explained, had pre- 
vented from appearing. Miss Cobbey’s 
presentation by the direction had a 
somewhat apologetic color,’ but this 
was not necessary. She is an intelli- 
gent and well schooled vocalist, who 
treated Rossini’s music with more 
honor and respect than any one else 
on the stage. Mr. Chapliapin mutilated 
this music for his own remarkable 
purposes; his secondary singers slaugh- 
tered it. Miss Cobbey has a good mas- 
tery of coloratura, she phrases like a 
musician, she had her stage business 
well learned, and if her associates had 
been up to her level the evening would 
have _keeq another-story. .Her voice is 
the only one that was in the picture, 
in the proportions, in the style, . of 
Rossini’s incomparable work. 

Mr. Chaliapin appeared as Basilio, 
in a marvelous make-up, with vastly 
exaggerated but extremely -effective 
action. A foul, cunning, greasy hyp- 
ocrite if there ever was one on the 
stage! How: he contrived to have 
eyes that squinted, that were of obvi- 
ously unequal power, and looked in 
two different directions is one of the 
mysteries of his craft. A long, lean 
neck, a protruding chin, a mouth with 
g single tooth, a skin full of crease 

dirt, a manner most damrgas 
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and reverential symphonic salaam_ to 


A deep 


Beethoven! 


a 
Beethoven, dead one hundred years, nevertheless 
is very much alive this winter. 

Napoleon founded the Prix de Rome; Mussolini 
seems to have inaugurated the Defi de Paris. 

———ai 

After this year of Beethoven will there be a 
Beethoven slump? Most certainly not; but there 
may be a slump in the excessive use of second rate 
classic works which seem to have been one regret- 
table result of the Beethoven anniversary. Worship 
where worship is due! Reflected glory is poor stuff. 


Fortune Gallo and his San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company have got into the habit of inaugurating the 
big auditoriums of the country. Two years ago it 
was the Civic Auditorium at Memphis, then came 
the Eastman Theater of Rochester, and a week or 
two ago it was the new auditorium at Sacramento, 
California. The company played to about $16,000 in 
two days—a record. 


Roxy’s Theatre, peter in New York recently, 
truly is a magnificent auditorium, in extremely good 
taste, without any semblance of gaudy display, or ex- 
travagant garishness. Many experts declare that no 
more beautiful theatre exists in this country, and 
that the new Roxy edifice is comparable only to the 
Grand Opera, of Paris. Now let us see what our 
own Metropolitan Opera will do when it builds its 
uptown. 

+ 

Financial need has caused the present straits of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. That city never 
should have permitted such a condition to arise. The 
rest of the country must perforce wonder whether 
St. Louis is lacking in culture, money, or civic pride. 
Perhaps the lapse is merely temporary, or represents 
the passing inattention of only a very small but essen- 
tial percentage of the guarantors. With something 
of watchful wonder, the rest of the symphonic cities 
will wait to see what St. Louis does before next 
season. The community always has rallied in other 
years to the cause of its orchestra, and confident hope 


future home 


BEETHOVEN 


One hundred years ago Beethoven came to an 
untimely end at the age of fifty-seven. In spite of 
the fact that his life was comparatively short and 
that through nearly all of his adult years his work 
was hampered by family annoyances, monetary 
difficulties, ill-health and deafness, he managed to 
create the most gigantic musical edifice that was 
ever built by a single writer. Not only was he 
endowed with amazing genius, but he possessed 
what was to prove almost equally valuable—an 
artistic conscience which drove him on to a per- 
fection never attained by any other composer. The 
world honors itself by celebrating this year the 
anniversary of the death of this great man. It is 
well that his music should be played and that his 
life should be talked of and written about inten- 
sively as it is this year. It will bring the man and 
his work to the knowledge of the world in such a 
way that he will be better understood and better 
loved even than he has been in the past. It is the 
privilege of the MUSICAL COURIER to do mod- 
estly its small share in propagating the work of the 
world’s greatest composer. 











may be expressed that the current crisis, too, will be 
conquered successfully. 


ee 
Why is a series of sonatas or other works by one 
composer such as the series given by Katherine 
Bacon of the Beethoven Sonatas always called a 
“marathon” ? 


\s his contribution to the Beethoven Commemora- 
tion, Victor Harris is allowing his very handsome, 
fantastic art bust known as the Bourdelle Beethoven, 
to be exhibited in the windows of Wildenstein’s Art 
Store on Fifth Avenue. 

a 

It seems curious that all of the newspaper reports 
regarding the sale of the Henchman refer to Miss 
Millay’s poem and not to Mr. Taylor’s music. It is 
said that the poem has passed its fourth edition. How 
many editions has the music passed ? 


icteiielibeas sais 
This week the Metropolitan is giving ten per- 
formances of opera, nine in New York (including 
three matinees) and one in Philadelphia. The lan- 
guages used are French, Italian, German and Eng- 
lish (The King’s Henchman). Not that musical 
flag-waving, local or national, ever is to be com- 
mended, but if any other opera house on the face of 
this globe is able to equal that record, the Musicac 
Courter would like to hear about it. 


ee 

Rosenthal writes in the New York World “To 
the Young Musician” and safely disposes of more 
than one fetich of piano technic, especially “relaxa- 
tion.” His remarks should be read and heeded by 
every ambitious young pianist. Rosenthal says that 
it is well to set aside no less than four hours a day 
for practice. How is the American boy or girl who 
goes to school from nine to four and has home work, 
to set aside no less than four hours a day for 
practice ? 


—© 

The news, printed in another column of this issue 
of the Musicat Courier, that Emil Oberhoffer has 
been appointed to complete the season’s concerts of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, assuming 
the position of conductor left vacant by the untimely 
death of Walter Henry Rothwell, will be welcomed 
by this noted conductor’s many friends and admirers. 
Mr. Oberhoffer, who was born in Munich, came to 
America a good many years ago and was at first 
associated with Anton Seidl. He later moved to the 
middle west where he organized the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, with which he gave not only a 
great many concerts in Minneapolis and St. Paul but 
also toured the principal cities of the United States. 
He is a gifted and experienced conductor, already 
well known in Los Angeles, and will be able to up- 
hold the traditions of excellence established by the 
late Mr. Rothwell. 
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Free symphony concerts are now a frequent oc- 


currence in New York and are attended by audiences 
which certainly prove sufficiently the New Yorkers’ 
genuine love for high class and symphonic music. 
The series at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, con- 
ducted by David Mannes, has been providing pro- 
grams of the finest sort of music, magnificently 
played, and the Sunday Symphonic Society, which 
gives concerts at the Hampden Theater, conducted 
by Josiah Zuro, not only includes in every program 
selections from the classics but also gives new works 
by American composers. It seems that there is plenty 
of room in New York for symphony orchestras con- 
ducted by musicians of ability and playing at con- 
venient hours. Perhaps it may be felt that these 
series are so well patronized because they are free 
It is probable, however, that they would be equally 
as well attended if a small admission fee were 
charged. 


March 24, 1927 
A TUNE WRITER 


It is probably impossible to say anything new 
about Beethoven, yet some features of his great 
work may be better understood for constant 
repetition. One of these is the fact that he was 
the first modern. His music is the first that 
sounds modern (un-antique) to our ears. 

This fact is self-evident. That is to say, one 
has but to listen to the music of Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Handel, or any of the others who lived 
before Beethoven, to realize that there is some- 
thing in Beethoven’s music that is totally absent 
in all of the music of his predecessors. 

We may set this down to at least two causes. 
The one is the serious nature of the moods he 
evoked; the other is the fact that his tunes are 
utterly non-contrapuntal. Neither of these fully 
explains the result, which probably arises from 
elements so complex as to defy statement. There 
was non-contrapuntal music before Beethoven’s 
time, but it did not sound like the music of Bee- 
thoven, and it sounds antique to our ears of to- 
day; there were expressions of serious moods 
before Beethoven’s time, but such expressions 
fail, somehow, to sound anything but ancient to 
modern tastes. 

Beethoven was the greatest writer of tunes 
who had ever lived up to his time. Some equally 
great writers of tunes have lived since—or at 
least one: Wagner. But before Beethoven there 
was no such tune mastery as his, and he used 
his tunes everywhere: in his symphonies, in his 
quartets, in his overtures, in his sonatas. He 
seems, strange as it may appear, to have used his 
tunes least of all in his vocal music. In songs 
and operas one expects plenty of tunes. With 
Beethoven in his songs and in his one opera the 
tunes—that is to say, the magnificent tunes so 
frequent in his other works—are absent. This 
may be explained by the fact that he did not 
have a vocal idiom; and one may go farther und 
say that the very thing which made his instru- 
mental writing so supremely great prevented 
his vocal music from being so (an exception 
being made for his choral works). 

And it may be further assumed that the 
reason his music sounds still quite up-to-date 
is the fact that tune, and tune only, is its basis; 
and that, furthermore, the nature of his tunes 
was not the moodless sort of earlier writers but 
the full emotion which today we take for 
granted. In other words, Beethoven was con- 
cerned with the expression of feeling while 
earlier writers were concerned only with music. 
One might say that the subject of all earlier 
music was simply music. Occasionally, un- 
avoidably, those early composers let some of 
their feelings seep through, but their chief con- 
cern, nevertheless, was music and music only. 

Beethoven, too, loved a canon or a fugue or 
some neat development. Sometimes he fell to 
thinking of such things before he thought of his 
moods, and then it is that his music still sounds 
to us antique. But mostly he was centered upon 
self-expression, and he found his self-expression 
in the making of wonderful tunes and in their 
development. With Beethoven this was an in- 
novation; after his death it became a rule. 

How much of a rule it has become is well il- 
lustrated by the fact that today—and for many 
years past, even back to Beethoven’s time—we 
naturally seek explanations for music, even 
when it is not program music. The reason for 
this is, simply, that we cannot conceive of such 
deeply emotional music being created without 
some external stimulus or inspiration. Thus 
program writers strive to “explain” instrumental 
works—many of which are “absolute” music,— 
that is, music without a program. 

Beethoven has been called the inventor of 
program music. He was far more than that. 
He was the inventor of absolute music so in- 
tense in emotional content that it might be pro- 
gram music, and this is far more important than 
if he had invented program music. 

But, with all this, it must never be forgotten 
(if we would understand Beethoven) that he 
always used tunes and their development as the 
basis of all of his great emotional expression. 
The use of harmony and orchestration for the 
same purpose came later and, incidentally, de- 
stroyed much that Beethoven so patiently built 
up. If we are to get back to great music we 
must get back to the Beethovenian ideal of tunes. 





1927 will be a very hard year, as usual, for those 
musicians who have a maximum of pretension with 
a minimum of talent. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Beethoven— 
eee 


Beethoven is— 


RR e 
Beethoven, by and large, is the— 
eR se 


On March 26, 1827, there was born into— 


In this material and machinistic age, Beethoven 
represents— 
ene 
Beethoven, the Jove of Music, thundering with a 
voice of— 
ere 
Ludwig van Beethoven, master of the Sonata and 
the Symphony, tragic but tender, stern but human— 
nem e 


The message of Beethoven, the immortal genius of 
Bonn, flares torchlike adown the corridors of— 


A proud and mighty spirit, immeasurable and_un- 
fathomable, was Beethoven, who— 
mn & 


Olympian, god-like, there came into— 
® 


Celestial Beethoven, the— 
nme 
Prodigious, Parnassian, the shadow of Beethoven 
looms today as— 
eR 
Beethoven, gigantic, Gargantuan ; Beethoven, tow- 
ering, Titanic; Beethoven, the Cyclops, the Behe 
moth,. the— 
nee 
Beethoven, by and large, is the— 
Rene 
Beethoven is— 
nme 
Beethoven— 
eere 


Now that we have, after much travail, made ou 
humble but sincere contribution to the current flood 
of Beethoven paeans, explanations, eulogies, analyses, 
estimates, tributes, appreciations, resumes, and tes- 
timonials, we are prepared to observe how much real 
love and understanding of Beethoven will remain 
in the savage business man’s breast on the morning 
of March 27, and thereafter. 

Rene 

In all the mass of Beethoven matter that has been 
raining upon our ears, our eyes, our consciousness, 
and our desk, we were interested most in the dashing 
article which Bernard Shaw wrote about the master 
in the New York American of March 20; and the 
calmly critical dissertation published on the same 
date by Lawrence Gilman, in the Herald-Tribune. 

eRe 

The Pope declares that the jazz age is waning, and 
Otto H. Kahn says in a recent Berlin interview, that 
it represents the spirit of the day. 

npr e 

W. F. Gates, of Los Angeles, sends a communica- 
tion to which we give space with sympathetic sor- 
row: 

“Two thousand persons from all walks of life, 
filed in silence to their places in Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, Monday afternoon, March 4. 
Before them was a bewildering and beautiful mass of 
flowers, reaching from the footlights, over the or- 
chestra pit, down into the auditorium seats. In the 
center was a mound of what seemed to be purely of 
roses and lilies. 

“The audience sits in silence. Soon, members of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra come to their seats on 
the stage, a hundred men with their instruments, but 
never a sound from their movements. Last of all 
comes the concert-master, Alfred Megerlin. 

“Then out of habit, one turned his eyes to the left 
of the stage for the entrance of the conductor, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, to come with his quick step to the 
conductor’s stand, on which lay his baton and music. 

“But Rothwell did not come. His silent form was 
lying under that mass of flowers, having come to a 
sudden fermata at the end of a strenuous score. 
Three days before he had laid down that baton— 
forever. 

“One looked to Megerlin to give an entrance signal 
to the men—but none was in evidence. The orchestra 
began and played its part of the Tschaikowsky an- 
dante without other direction than the spirit of the 
prone conductor gave, the spirit of accuracy, of unity, 
of beauty that he had bequeathed to his men. 

“And again later, after the clearly enunciated 
words of biography from Clifford Lott and the vi- 


brant tones of Judge Frank Collier in a Scripture 
reading, by some necromancy the orchestra began a 
movement of the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, as 
one man, and played without other conductor than 
the memory of the direction of their leader, Rothwell. 

“It was fitting that the body of the departed con- 
ductor should be borne from the stage of his musical 
triumphs by the leaders among the orchestra, 
Messrs. Megerlin, Svedrofsky, Ferir, Bronson, 
Huber, Kastner, Maquarre and DeBusscher. The 
orchestra stood at attention, the audience was silent, 
as these musicians bore the chief musician to his rest.” 

RR 

Leland’s Revue calls a symphony orchestra “a 
large collection of musical instrumentalists sur- 
rounded by a deficit.” The same authority has also 
these further definitions: 

Conductor—The man who dispenses with symphony orches- 
tra prima donnas by becoming one himself. 

Bass Viol Player—The musician who always wishes he had 
studied the flute. 

Pianist—A piano salesman. ’ . 

Box Office Attraction—The artist who does everything 
wrong. ‘ 

Prodigy—The boy or girl who gets all the news stories but 
is never heard of again. 

Violinist—Another genius of the Auer. 

Manager—The man who sells something people don’t want 
to buy. 

Impresario—The same thing without a haircut. 

Virtuoso—The party who changed his name. 

Chamber Music—The rustle of silk. ; 

The Vicious Circle—Teachers teach pupils, pupils become 
teachers, teachers teach pupils. 

nr ese 

From the Sun of March 15: 

“The most profligate occupant of a sublet apartment has 
been located. He uses the player-piano rolls to wrap up his 


laundry.” 
eRe 
“Knowing that you always are able to draw econo- 
mic deductions from musical conditions, or vice 
versa,” writes G. B. A., “I suppose you agree with 


33 


me that it does not matter how many pianos are in tiie 
United States, so long as this country has 2,601,249 
freight cars, as our railroads did in 1926.” 


“Gatti-Casazza no doubt stopped his Turandot per- 
formances because he wished to preserve the posi- 
tion of this country as a neutral in the Chinese war,” 
is the typewritten opinion of ‘Fritz Chung Yen,” 
who calls himself, “a cousin, on the morganatic side, 
of Siegfried O’ Houlihan.” 

eRe 

Nevertheless, we learn that Turandot is to be done 
in Atlanta, during the forthcoming annual Spring 
visit there of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

eee, 

“H. H. Flagler, president of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has the courage of his conductors,” 
is the proclamation of Richard L. Stokes, in the Eve- 
ning World of March 21. 

ere 

A correspondent in the New York Times, March 
20, calls attention to the fact that neither Otto Klem- 
perer nor Wilhelm Furtwaengler has performed 
here any orchestral work by an American composer. 
Perhaps they are like Saint-Saens, who, when he was 
asked his opinion of American music, answered: 
“American music? I didn’t know there was any.” 

eRe 

From the Morning Telegraph: “Germany now is 
reported to possess 1,400,000 radios. That must 
mean that the old German bands so popular before 
the war have become radio dance orchestras.” 

eRme 


With all due respect to Walter Damrosch and the 
current publishments of his forty odd years of pro- 
selyting in the cause of Beethoven, Wagner, and the 
other giants of music, was there not a certain earnest 
and artistic pioneer, even before W. D’s time, who, 
when told that the public did not like the Wagner 
works he was conducting, replied: “Well, then, I 
shall play them until they do like them.” If we are 
not mistaken, that hero’s name was Theodore 
Thomas. LEONARD LIEBLING. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Some interesting observations on music study in 
Furopeare made by Hugh Butler in the London Daily 
Telegraph—observations evidently based upon travel 
and unbiased investigation. “The methods and sub- 
jects,” he says, “are in essentials very much the same 
everywhere, and one can count on sound and efficient 
teaching from first class masters both in France and 
Germany, as in England and everywhere.” But as 
regards another important factor in musical educa- 
tion—the music heard in public, and the manner of 
its performance—his conclusions are somewhat dif- 
ferent. “What is certain,” according to this critic, 
“is that Beethoven, Bach, and the other great Ger- 
mans cannot be properly heard in France. Beethoven 
in Paris, though constantly figuring in the programs 
of the best orchestral concerts and performed with 
commendable accuracy, no more resembles the real 
3eethoven than Fragonard resembles Diirer.” 

“There is, moreover,” he continues, “a famous 
string quartet in Paris, which has specialized on the 

Seethoven quartets, and is regarded by Frenchmen 
as his authoritative interpreter. Their technique, 
both individually and in ensemble, is incredibly per- 
fect, but their portrait of Beethoven is a grotesque 
caricature. It is Beethoven in kid gloves, with his 
Titanic qualities—the fire and passion, the rough and 
boisterous humor, the deeply reflective emotion—all 
polished away. Carlyle’s French Revolution, rewrit- 
ten in the style of Pater, would supply a fair 
analogy. ae 

“On the other hand,” says Mr. Butler, “Paris is the 
only place where one can hear Debussy, Ravel, and 
other modern French composers given at their best. 

In matters of pure technic Frenchmen ap- 
pear to me at the present moment to have a higher 
ideal than the Germans. The workmanship of their 
composers shows exquisite finish, and their lucidity, 
conciseness, and economy of means are most refresh- 
ing after the overloaded scores and inordinate length 
of so many modern German works. Their instru- 
mentalists, too, reach an extremely high standard of 
technical skill, though this is often cultivated at the 
expense of more solid qualities.” 

“My own strong belief,” he concludes, “is that if 
an English (and he might have added “‘American’’) 
student is able to devote a considerable period to 
study abroad he would be wise to divide his time— 
but not equally—between Germany and France. If 
he studies in Germany to the exclusion of France he 
will lose much; if in France to the exclusion of Ger- 


many, he will lose more, for I have no doubt that Ger- 
many is still the true home of music.” 
x * * 

The other day a well-known pianist—Leff Pouish- 
noff, to whit—arrived at the concert hall in a large 
British town, to find that his piano had got lost in 
a genuine British fog. No other (of the same make) 
could be procured, so the artist was obliged reluc- 
tantly to dismiss a very numerous audience, with the 
promise to “make it up to them” another time. As 
it happened, the audience was good-natured, and the 
affair gave Pouishnoff a great deal of publicity 
throughout the British isles, so everybody was happy. 
Incidentally it gave the public a glimpse behind the 
scenes, which it might better not have had. It learned 
why certain pianos are always the most superlative to 
certain pianists, and why only one piano and no 
others will do. In the words of the London Times, 
“they are not pianos within the meaning of his con- 
tract. Let him sit down and play them, and 
they will vanish away; they have not the right name 
painted in gold letters on the side facing the audi- 
ence.” 

Now we in the musical profession know all about 
it, and we are not alarmed. We know that a really 
fine artist will not endorse an inferior instrument, 
whatever the consideration may be. The music 
which is all we care about—-is safe in his hands. But 
what if the contract is not mutual? What if the 
manufacturer compels a pianist to play his piano, by 
owning the essential hall and refusing to let it, except 
on this condition? That is, in fact, an improper in- 
terference with the practice of art, and it is a con- 
dition that actually exists in some European capitals 
today. At this very moment London is threatened 
with it in its most important hall. 

ok as 

“T am not the world’s greatest tenor,” said John 
McCormack, protesting against the enormous London 
posters announcing him in those extravagant terms. 
Very gracious and modest—especially for a tenor! 
Now silence, please, while we listen for similar alibis 
from the “Colossus of the Piano,” the “World’s 
Greatest Lady Violinist,” the “Phenomenal Colora- 
tura Soprano” and the rest. 

Thank you, you may talk again. 

* * * 


“Pavlova Sounds Knell of Jazz,” says a Paris 
headline. But jazz hasn’t heard it. 
Oo 


3erlin has had the brilliant idea of pressing unem- 
ployed artists into service as tourist guides—to point 
out the chief merits and beauties of the place. Char- 
ity begins at home. CS. 





THE BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION 

This spring , Beethoven is fair game for anyone 
who wishes to gain for himself a bit of artistic credit 
by contributing in one way or another to the thous- 
ands of various Beethoven centenary celebrations. 
But the story of Beethoven in America can not fully 
be told without re to the musician who with- 
out doubt has done more than any other single agent 
to make the name of: Beethoven remembered and 
revered in this country late years when a certain 
to forget it or to sneer at it mildly has been 
observable. Harold Bauer did not need the inspira- 
tion of a centenary or any other special excuse to im- 
pel him to the formation of the Beethoven Associa- 
Out of pure love and reverence for the great- 
the immortal master he founded this unique 
organization a number of years ago. The 
word “unique” is rightly used in this instance. Only 
an artist of Mr. Bauer’s position in the musical world 
could have ventured on such an experiment. At his 
the leading artists of the American 
and a large proportion of the leading 
foreign who come to us from time to time 
accepted membership with its consequent obligation to 
appear without remuneration in 
the programs of the Association’s annual series given 
in New York each season. By reason of the excep- 
tional talent always presented, headed by Mr. Bauer 
i, the annual series rapidly took a place among 
the most popular concerts in New York. Confined 
at first to the smaller works of Beethoven—chamber 
music, piano and voice—its scope was soon expanded 
to embrace works of similar character by other stand- 
For » annual series 
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It was not long before the Association began to ac- 
cumulate a handsome sum on the right side of its 
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NO MORE PROMS FOR LONDON 
William a head of the publishing and piano 
manuiacturt firm of Chappell & Company, 1s ap- 
parently pean with the musical world in general 
and London in particular, for it still blindly refuses 
to recognize the undisputed superiority of the British 
pianos. All good tl have an end and the latest 
truth is Mr. Boosey’s patient effort 
As a result Sir Henry Wood 
that there will be no New 
lestra concerts after Good Friday, 
Henry is to conduct Parsifal, and 
whatever, so far as Chappell & Co. 
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“popular” programs and for the 
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STOCK AND BEETHOVEN 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra do not be a musical orgy. Neither do 
we M1 showed his toward the 
naster ot centennial dismissal from 
earth took place on Monday, March 26, 1827, by 
ing throughout the twenty-eight weeks’ 1 
ant works of the master instead of 
great symphonies in one or two 
time. the big works Beethoven will 
performed by the orchestra when the 
season closes. The symphonies 
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will have been played and soloists engaged to per- 
form his concertos, while it may be added that most 
of his chamber music was performed by the Gordon 
String Quartet, of which organization all the mem- 
bers belong to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
by other organizations sponsored by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 

Conductor Stock and the Chicago Orchestral As- 
sociation showed their acumen and reverence for 
Beethoven by not crowding into one or two weeks 
time the important works of the great master, as no 
composer, dead or alive, should have his composi- 
tions crowded in an orgy that leaves one with a bad 
headache. Excess of all kinds is dangerous. One 
would enjoy one or two glasses of champagne often 
during the year, while if one drank a few bottles in 
one evening one would be sure to have a bad head- 
ache the next day. The same with music—even with 
such a master as Beethoven. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, as well as its 
conductor and manager, can well be congratulated 
for their acumen in the manner the Beethoven cen- 
tennial was commemorated. Everything was done 
by Stock to make the public hungry to hear the mas- 
ter’s works throughout the symphonic year. The 
manner in which the symphonies have been prepared 
and played and the manner in which Stock conducted 
them, showed the reverence of the orchestra and its 

for the world’s greatest musician. 
Oe 
COMING TO CHICAGO? 

Are you coming to ( ‘hicago this summer to study 
or to enjoy yourself? If so, you will find in the 
Windy City, among the guest te -achers secured by the 
Chicago Musical College, such men as Pasquale 
Amato, Leopold Auer, Charles M. Courboin, Percy 
Richard Hageman, W. Otto Meisner, and 
Raab, besides many prominent regular 
the school, so well headed by Herbert 
distinguished teacher and president. 
you will also find Leon Sametini, Florence 
Charles H. Demorest, Edward Collins, Gor- 
Vittorio and Aurelia Arimondi, to 
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name only a few of the regular faculty of more than 
125 artist teachers. 

The American Conservatory’s guest teachers will 
be Josef Lhevinne and Oscar Saenger. Among the 
regular faculty one notices such names as Heniot 
Levy, Karleton Hackett, Jacques Gordon, Wilhelm 
Middleschulte, besides many other artist teachers. 

The Bush Conservatory’s guest artists will be 
Frederick Lamond, Alfred Blumen and Arthur Mid- 
dleton. Among other prominent teachers at the 
school may be mentioned Ella Spravka, Elsie Alex- 
ander, Emerson Abernethy, Poul Bai, Frederica Ger- 
hardt Downing, Glenn Drake and Arthur Dunham. 
The president of the school, Edgar Nelson, will be in 
Europe conducting the Swedish Society, but Edgar 
A. Brazelton, vice-president and one of the piano 
and theory teachers, will be on hand. 

The Gunn School of Music has engaged as guest 
teachers Percy Rector Stephens, Frantz Proschow- 
sky and Marcian Thalberg, besides the regular 
faculty so well headed by Glenn Dillard Gunn, distin- 
guished educator and musician. 

The Columbia School does not believe in bringing 
to Chicago guest teachers, but its faculty is a formid- 
able one. 

The Philharmonic Conservatory, so well headed by 
Isadore Buchhalter, may bring to Chicago one or two 
guest artists. Already a world famous cellist has 
been engaged for that institution. 

The Sherwood School will probably bring one or 
two great artists, the names of whom will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Cosmopolitan School relies solely on its strong 
faculty to attract music students to Chicago during 
the summer. 

Private teachers who are always to be found in 
Chicago can be found on pages three, four and forty- 
seven of this paper as well as in the advertisements 
that appear weekly under the Chicago letter. Those 
teachers are the most important to be found in Chi- 
cago, not only in the summer but also throughout the 
collegiate year. They are the leaders, while others 
are only followers. RENE DEvrRIEs. 





I SEE THAT 


After many years’ absence from the American operatic 
stage, Pasquale Amato will appear in some of his best 
roles on the Pacific Coast. 

Fritz Busch has been reengaged to conduct the York 
Symphony orchestra next season. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America have announced a $500 
award for the best male chorus competition. 

Monte Carlo had a sumptuous performance of Turandot. 

Two bronze busts were presented to Miami University by 
Ben Friedman. 

G. Schirmer Inc., 
on Beethoven. 

children’s concerts conducted by 
were held for the last time in Aeolian 
next season to Carnegie Hall. 

Emil Oberhoffer has been engaged to conduct the balance of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic concerts. 

Aroldo Lindi is recovering from a recent illness and will 
soon resume work. 

seethoven week is being commemorated in Philadelphia. 
Eight students from the Samoiloff studios give debut re- 
citals in New York during April. 

Duval has secured an engagement for Stuart Gracey, 
his pupil, to sing the Conte di Luna in Il Trovatore at 
Cosenza. 

Elizabeth Gutman sang in Camden, N. J., on 
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J March 23. 

Ernest Davis was referred to by Glenn Dillard Gunn in the 

Chicago Herald and Examiner as one of the best of 

American tenors. 

National Opera Club prize auditions take place this 

wee 

Trabilsee artist-pupils are singing 
opera and musical comedies. 

Hallett Gilberté’s works were featured at the Maine Women’s 
Club. 

Jeanne Sorocca, Russian soprano, gives her first New York 
recital at Town Hall, April 22. 

Lynnwood Farnam will give Sunday afternoon organ recitals, 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, season 
1927-1928. 

Amy Ellerman “never sang better” 

recital on March 3. 

pupils of Rosalie 

March 12. 
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frequently in concert, 


than at her Ithaca, N. Y. 


Five Miller gave an enjoyable recital, 
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thoven) to see to what an extent he had moved, thrilled 
and enlightened the audiences. 
Emil Bohnke, in one of his 
played for the first time Felix Weingartner’s new or- 
chestral version of Beethoven’s piano sonata, op. 106. 
Weingartner believes that what Beethoven tries to express 
in his op. 106 cannot be adequately rendered on the piano, 
but that it needs an orchestra. A fatal error. In spite of 
Weingartner’s carefully written score, in spite of his in- 
timate acquaintance with all orchestral means, in spite of 
his skill it soon became evident that op. 106 as a symphony 
loses its soul, its atmosphere, its innermost meaning. Who- 
ever has heard Schnabel’s overpowering rendering of op. 
106, or in former years Busoni’s—no less powerful, though 


latest Sunday concerts, 


entirely different interpretation—will be fully convinced 
that op. 106 is thoroughly pianistic in conception, that its 
great technical difficulties are surmountable, and that an 
orchestral transcription must utterly change its character 
for the worse. 
Two MAHLERITES 
Heinz Unger’s fifth orchestral concert contained, as prin- 
cipal number, Mahler’s fourth symphony in a very careful 
rendering, which did full justice to the many delicate de- 
tails of the score. Lotte Schéne sang the soprano solo with 
much charm. A Mozart violin concerto was played by 
Adila Fachiri in musicianly manner, with vivid tempera- 
ment, and good technical equipment though hardly satisfy- 
ing to the highest demands. Mahler, again, was the vehicle 
of Carl Schuricht, conductor of the Wiesbaden Orchestra, 
who gave an extraordinarily successful reading of that 
composer’s second symphony and won the highest praise. 
CHAMBER Music 
music in its highest aspects was represented 
Quartet. The celebrated Viennese artists 
played the three quartets of Beethoven's op. 59 with all 
the rare perfection and admirable spiritual elevation at 
their command. Also the Busch Quartet must now be num- 
bered among the few quartets of very first rank. In its 
last concert I heard a most excellent rendering of Brahms’ 
C minor quartet. The leader, Adolf Busch, is also a com- 
poser of rank and of high aspirations. His five preludes and 
fugues for string quartet, op. 36, are written with con- 
siderable art and contrapuntal skill, and sometimes achieve 
an uncommon degree of expressiveness and _ beauty, 
especially in the preludes. The Pozniak Trio, from 
Breslau, one of the best organizations of its kind, gave 
us the first performance here of Hans Gal’s trio op. 18. 
It is agreeable, well written, though not very striking 
music and belongs half-way between Brahms and the mod- 
erns. 
The last concert of the 
temporary music was 


Chamber 
by the Rosé 


International 
devoted to 


Society for Con- 
I compositions for violin 
and piano, excellently rendered by Maurits van den Berg 
and Philipp Jarnach. Milhaud’s second violin sonata and 
De Falla’s Spanish suite were the most effective numbers, 
though neither was of great weight. Jarnach’s sonata for 
violin solo, repeatedly heard, gave evidence again of. its 
fine qualities of workmanship. Rudolf Karel’s violin 
sonata, on the other hand, was extremely long and rather 
empty in comparison. Dr. Huco LeicHTentrirr. 


Oberhoffer Succeeds Rothwell 


Emil Oberhoffer was appointed on March 15 to the post 
of conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for 
the remainder of the 1927 season. Mrs. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the orchestra, who in the absence of W. A. 
Clark, Jr., appointed Oberhoffer to succeed the 1 late Walter 
Henry Rothwell, announced that he would arrive in Los 
Angeles on Thursday, March 17, and take up the work where 
Mr. Rothwell left it and carry out the season’s schedule as 
arranged. The plans for the Beethoven Centenary, as ar- 
ranged by- Rothwell, will be completed as he designed. 
No announcement concerning a aicoom conductor can be 
made until the return of W. Clark, Jr., who is on his 
way to Europe. Mr. Oberhofter conducted the Hollywood 
30wl concerts for one entire summer and won many ad- 
mirers and friends in Southern California. 


Gordon Campbell Conducts Orchestra 
Gordon Campbell, Chicago coach-accompanist, conducted 
the orchestra for the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet at the Good- 
man Theater, Chicago, February 28 and March 1. 
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OPENING oF Lonpon Ampico SALONS 


Lonpon.—A recent concert of songs and instrumental 
pieces was accompanied by the Ampico reproducing piano 
in a most satisfactory manner. It was on the occasion of 
the opening of the Ampico Salons on Regent Street here. 
The concert was preceded by a reception and followed by 
a dance for which the Ampico again provided inspiriting 
music. M.S 

Two More ENGLisH FEstTIvALs 

Lonpon.—The Three Choirs Festival and the Triennial 
Festival have now announced their plans for the season. 
The former will be held at Hereford September 4-9 in- 
clusive, and three new works will be performed, namely 
Christ’s Nativity, by Brent-Smith, ’Tis the Day of Res- 
urrection, by Charles Wood, and a piano quintet by Walford 
Davies. Dr. Percy Hull will be the chief conductor. The 
thirty-second Triennial Festival will be held in Norwich 
from October 25-29, under the patronage of the King and 
Queen. Sir Henry Wood will once more be the conductor. 
The program will be announced later. M. S. 


ANOTHER COMPETITION 

3ERLIN.—The Society of German Piano Manufacturers 
is deploring the substitution of mechanical instruments and 
radios for pianos in private houses and the subsequent dying 
out of home music-making. In order to offset this baleful 
influence the Society has offered prizes for the best literary 
effort in support of amateur playing of pianos and harmoni- 
ums. The offer is open to all Germans at home or abroad, 
and the contributions may be in verse or prose, novel or 
essay form, long or short, from one sentence up to four 
hundred printed lines of fourteen syllables each. Works 
oo be sent to the Verband Deutscher Klavierhandler, 

V., Dresden—A., Johnn-Georgen-Allee, 9, before May 15, 
‘oat, and they should be typewritten as far as possible. 
Moreover, each piece must be labelled with some word, and 
the identification of that word (the author’s name and ad- 
dress) sent under separate cover. The Society reserves the 
right to buy whatever contributions of value there may be 
which do not receive prizes, and it also. retains the copy- 
right of the prize winners. Among the prizes are a Bech- 
stein Baby Grand, a Niendorf “Weltfliigel,” upright pianos 
from the firms of Kiam and Schiedmayer, as well as a num- 
ber of other pianos: and harmoniums from well-known 
manufacturers. There will likewise be a few prizes of 100 
marks and 50 marks. KY 


SHUBERTS TO TAKE VIENNA’s OpereTTA House? 


ViennA.—Hubert Marischka, owner and chief actor of 
the Theater an der Wien and two other Vienna playhouses, 
has already announced his intention of visiting America in 
the early spring. It is now stated that he will negotiate 
there for the sale of his principal theater, the Theater an 
der Wien. In this theater the greatest Viennese operetta 
successes of the last two decades have had their premieres, 
and here, also, Mozart’s operas were first given. P. M. 

GrosAvescu’s RoMANCE DENIED 

ViENNA.—The death of Trajan Grosavescu, Rumanian 
tenor of the Staatsoper, who died at the hands of his jealous 
wife, is only the starting point of great discussion and 
commotion in Vienna. The husband of a_ well-known 
Viennese soprano who was mentioned as the cause of Mme. 
Grosavescu’s jealousy, has published a manifesto in the 
press denying all such rumors—an unprecedented procedure 





JOSSEPH YASSER, 

will give a recital at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on March 29. Mr. Yasser was formerly head 
of the organ department of the Moscow Conservatory. 
Among other numbers on his program he will repeat, by 
special request, his own organ arrangement of Liszt's varia- 
tions on Dies Irae, played by him at his New York debut. 
An article by Mr. Yasser regarding the Dies Irae will 

appear shortly in the MusicaL Courier. 


Russian organist, 
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in this city. Grosavescu’s funeral was the most impressive 
seen here in years. Thousands attended, and a big open-air 
service was held in front of the Opera, with the entire com- 
pany of the house present. The entire Rumanian colony 
participated, and then tenor’s body was then taken to his 
native Rumanian town of Lugos, to be buried. All along 
the road to Rumania, notably at Budapest, great throngs 
awaited the train to do homage to the dead singer. A par- 
ticularly beautiful wreath had been sent by the tenor’s wife 
who is now in prison in Vienna. RP. 
STrerFAN KERNER RESIGNS From BupAPEST OPERA 
3UDAPEST.—Stefan Kerner, Hungary’s greatest conductor, 
and for many years the general music director of the Royal 
Hungarian Opera House in Budapest, will resign his post 
at the end of this season as the result of his failing strength. 
Emil Telmanyi, the celebrated Hungarian violinist, has 
been engaged to take his place and will begin by conducting 
several performances this month. Pix de 
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La Groconpa, Marcu 14 

Ponchielli’s La Gioconda was given at the Metropolitan, 
Monday evening, March 14, with Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
offering a very satisfactory portrayal of the ill-fated heroine. 
Gigli, as Enzo, brought joy to the hearts of his loyal follow- 
ing, especially after his beautiful singing of the aria, Cielo 
E Mar, in the second act. Julia Claussen was a competent 
Laura, and DeLuca’s fine abilities were effectively displayed 
in the role of Barnabas. A feature of the performance was 
the finished vocalism of Ezio Pinzo as the dignified Alvise. 
Henrietta Wakefield was a satisfactory La Cieca. Serafin 
conducted admirably. Particularly noteworthy was the 
ballet; also the singing of the chorus in the second act. 

Der RosENKAVALIER, Marcu 16 

The final revival arranged by Gatti-Casazza for this 
season was Der Rosenkavalier, given on March 16. There 
was a large audience which, judging by the spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause, seemed thoroughly to enjoy the 
comedy of the opera as well as the many tuneful melodies 
with which it abounds. Richard Strauss did an unus sually 
fine piece of orchestration in writing this opera and was 
especially clever in weaving in his waltz themes. The per- 
formance itself is a trifle too long, but as the opera is full 
of atmosphere and there ‘is plenty of action this is not 
especially noticeable. 

The cast chosen for the revival on Wednesday evening 
contained a number of names not included in the list of 
previous performances. That splendid and dependable artist, 
Florence Easton, was cast as the Princess Werdenberg, and 
this is perhaps one of her best characterizations. It is a 
masterpiece. Not only did Miss Easton give muc h thought 
to the details of her impersonation but she also sang the 
music allotted to her with a wealth of musical feeling 
Michael Bohnen was heard for the first time as the crude 
and overbearing Baron Ochs of Lerchenau. He entered 
wholeheartedly into the portrayal of the role and inevitably 
dominated many of the scenes in which he appeared. He also 
gave a good account of himself vocally. Maria Mueller 
made a very handsome cavalier as Octavian and acquitted 
herself creditably in the difficult task of impe rsonating a male 
character. Hers is a beautiful mezzo soprano. of fine quality, 
and as she was in excellent voice her singing was highly 
satisfactory. Editha Fleischer made much out of the role 
of Sophie and sang with a freshness of voice and charm 
of manner which were commendable. Gustav Schuetzen- 
dorf displayed his fine histrionic ability as the nouveau 
riche Von Faninal, and James Wolfe and William Gustafson 
were excellent in the small roles of the Commissary of 
Police and a Notary. It is interesting to note that the stage 
manager, Armando Agnini, was cast in a minor role, that 
of a hairdresser. The large cast also included, among 
others, Angelo Bada, Henriette Wakefield, Louise Lerch, 
Grace Anthony, Mary Bonetti and Charlotte Ryan. Bodan 
zky conducted with his accustomed mastery. 

CAvVALLERIA RusticANA AND Paciiacct, Marcu 17 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were repeated again 
on March 17 before a large audience. In the former opera 
the principal artists were Elda Vettori, Bourskaya, Tokatyan, 
Basiola and Egener. In Pagliacci considerable interest 
centered in Mary Lewis as Nedda, although Johnson, De 
Lucca, Bada and Tibbett, too, were at their best. Bellezza 
conducted both performances, and the singing and acting 
were up to the usual high standard, well meriting the hearty 
demonstration of approval from the huge audience. 

MicNnon, Marcu 18 

Mignon was repeated at the Metropolitan on March 18 
before a good sized audience which responded generously to 
the admirable singing of the artists, nearly the same as 
when the opera had its first hearing, and also to the fine 
reading given the score by Hasselmans. Sori was again 
charming in the title role, lending pathos and simplicity to 
it and singing with a clarity and loveliness of tone that won 
the audience. Marion Talley looked pretty and sang well 
as Philine, and Gigli did some of the best singing he has 
done in the role of Wilhelm. Ellen Dalossy was a capable 
Frederic and Rothier replaced Whitehill as Lotharic. An- 
anian was giveri an opportunity to do some effective work 
as Jarno. All in all the performance went along with a 
swing and was greatly enjoyed. 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG, MArcH 18 (MATINEE) 

Gétterdammerung was repeated in the afternoon series of 
the current Wagner cycle at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on March 18. The cast was the same as in recent perform- 
ances which already have been subject to critical comment, 
its leading characters being Laubenthal, Schorr, Bohnen, 
Schuetzendorf, Larsen-Todsen and Maria Mueller, and it is 
only necessary at this time to say that the performance was 
as magnificent in every particular as others which have been 
given this season. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

La GrarA AND MapAme Butrerriy, Marcu 19 
(See story on page 5) 
Ara, Marcu 19 

Zecause of the indisposition of Frances Peralta on 
Saturday evening, March 19, Elda Vettort sang the title 
role in Verdi's Aida. The young soprano was in glorious 
voice, rich and vibrant. She was hailed time and again by 
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Melius Triumphs in Chicago 
(By telegraph to the Musical 


Chicago, IlL—Luella Melius was really a mes- 
senger of joy for the many friends and music lovers 
who had purchased tickets for the benefit concert 
of the Illinois Club, as at the eleventh hour Muzio 
was unable to appear. Fresh from her triumphs in 
Toledo and Detroit Melius had come here to rest 
on her way East when called by Concert Manager 
Raclin to save the situation. She accepted and 
sang herself into the hearts of the vast audience 
which feted her throughout the afternoon, and the 
auditorium reéchoed with salvos of plaudits after 
each song. Encores were numerous and her suc- 
cess had every ear mark of a triumph. 

(Signed) RENE DEVRIES. 


Courier) 











a large audience and after the third act the curtain was 
held for her while she was tendered an ovation. This 
was her fifth leading role this season. Mme. Matzenauer, 
she of the gorgeous voice, was the Amneris, while Fullin 
was an unfamiliar Radames, but fared well. Pinza con 
tinues to sing each role admirably, as he did with Remfis, 
while Joseph MacPherson was a rich voiced King The 
music of the Priestess was entrusted to Charlotta Ryan, 
while Mario Basiola made a familiar and well voiced 
Amonasro. Serafin conducted. 


Sunpay Nicur Concert, Marcu 20 
was the visiting artist at the 
March 20, and received 


Metro- 
1 cordial 


Moritz Rosenthal 
politan on Sunday night, 
reception after his highly polished and brilliant retlition 
of the Liszt E flat concerto. Other contributions, which 
again aroused enthusiasm, were the Chopin nocturne, op 
25, No. 2, and his own Soiree de Vienne on themes by 
Strauss. The members of the company who vied with each 
other for the evening's favor, each coming in for a goodly 
share, were: Queena Mario, Lawrence Tibbett, Vittorio 
Fullin, Merle Alcock and Vettori. 3amboschek conducted. 


Braggiotti’s Pupils Sing hot Maine Legislature 


A commentary on the popularity which Isidore Braggiotti, 
noted vocal authority, enjoys in Maine, where he has a 
weekly class, is to be found in the following excerpts from 
an item in the Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Me., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1927: 

“Music lovers of Augusta and 
Legislature were afforded an extraordinary 
resentatives, Wednesday afternoon, 
by three young artists of the Pine Tree 
at present studying in Boston with the 
Isidore Braggiotti, are Roger A. Nye, of 
Stanley, of Waterville, lyric soprano, and Charlotte Hodsdon, of 
Fryeburg, dramatic soprano. The program of the afternoon, which was 
given under the auspices of the Music Associates ¢ the State of 
Maine, was arranged to show the people of Maine the entire gamut 
of the olde range and _ power of the three voices, from the simplest 
ballads to the most difficult of operatic arias. In introducing the ar 
tists, Speaker Burleigh Martin, of the Maine House of Representa 
tives, declared that Maine .is indeed fortunate to have such talent 
Governor Ralph O. Brewster left his official duties to listen to several 
of the selections, which he heard with evident appreciation. He con 
gratulated the performers upon the marked musical ability which they 
had shown, aad referred to Maine’s privilege in having such a great 
teacher as Mr. Braggiotti come here 


vicinity and members of the 83d 
treat in the Hall of Rep 
on the occasion of a concert given 
State. The artists, who are 
distinguished vocal teacher 
Fairfield, tenor; Marion 


On February 13, Isidore Braggiotti arrived in Texarkana, 
on the border of Texas and Arkansas, to conduct his master- 
classes for about three weeks. This was the maestro’s sec 
ond visit to Texarkana within six months, as on his first 
visit in September, his classes were so delighted that they 
begged for an early repetition of the privilege of ‘this in- 
tensive study with him. 

The maestro is accompanied on this trip to the southwest 
by three of his artist-pupils, Marion Stanley, Charlotte Hods- 
don, and Roger A. Nye, all from the State of Maine. They 
were scheduled to give concerts in Texarkana and adjacent 
cities, their manager being Mrs. Helen Ruffin Marshall. 
Mrs. Marshall was a former pupil of Maestro Braggiotti, 
and herself teaches a large class of singers the vear around. 
Several evenings of lectures by the maestro were arranged 
for, on subjects pertaining to the opera, to singing in general, 
and to famous artists whom he has known 


Helene Sudhoff in Recital 


On March 18, at the Steinway Hall, studio of Zeta V 
Wood, vocal teacher, a program of songs was given by one 
of her pupils, Helene Sudhoff, who has been under her ex 
cellent guidance for a period of less than a year. In her 
singing Miss Sudhoff revealed a soprano voice of good 
quality and of brilljant color. Her rendition of her various 
numbers showed careful preparation and her enunciation 
was particularly clear and distinct. This young singer 
possibilities for a successful future. In addition to the 
mentioned achievements, a charming personality and a fine 
appearance are additional assets. She was heartily ap 
plauded and added encores. Glenford Gregory, baritone, 
was the assisting artist, and Dorothy Lungen at the piano 
provided excellent accompaniments for both vocalist 
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Lawrence Harp Quintette to Play March 27 


Harp Quintette will play at the opening 


The Lawrence 
Sunday evening series to be 


concert on March 27 of the 
given at the Hotel Alamac, New York. The 
composed of five of the most gifted American harpists, 
Lucile Lawrence (founder-director) Marietta Bitter, Grace 
Weymer, Thurema Sokol and Eleanor Shaffner Chey 
will be assisted Greta Masson, soprano 
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Geraldine Seinen in nanan Recital 


entertainment in 
(scar 


soprano, will give an 
grown-ups at the 


Geraldine Samson, 
costume for children and 
Saenger on Eighty-first street, on the afternoon of March 
25. The program will begin at four o’clock ; her f 
are called In The Nursery, a Visit to The Zoo; Cradle 
of Many Lands, and Traveling. Miss Samson willbe as- 
sisted by Harry Katzman, violinist, and John Daley, accom 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Frederic Baer has been engaged by the Women’s Club 
of Upper Montclair, N. J., for an afternoon in the clubhouse 
on April 6. The day after, the baritone sings with the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio Society, and he makes two spe- 
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cial radio appearances over WJZ on April 12 and 19, a spe- 
cial radio hour. 

Kate §S. Chittenden, dean of The American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, issued invitations to a recital of 
eight piano numbers, played on March 4, at Institute head- 
quarters, by Elna Christensen, Ina Alida Pihlman, Elinor 
Everitt, Doris Parvin, Helen G. Williams, Theodolinda 
Castellini, Dorothy Manley and Florence Hubbart. The 
program was thoroughly representative, beginning with Bach 
and ending with MacDowell and Liszt. 

Charles de Harrack is meeting with unusual success on 
his present coast tour, many requests for return engage- 
ments having been requested of the management. Follow- 
ing his appearance in Galveston, the News of February 25 
stated that “appearing before an audience of about 1200 
music lovers, Charles de Harrack presented a program of 
the utmost charm and taste in the City Auditorium. 
De Harrack as an artist has few peers in the world of 
music. The concert was a complete success.” The pianist 
is booked solidly up to April. 

Marie Dimity, soprano, pupil of Regneas, with Harry 
Oliver Hirt, accompanist, journeyed to Chillicothe, Ohio, 
for her annual song recital, March 3. Her program contained 
the Freischuetz and Tannhauser arias, songs by classic and 
modern composers, and all gave pleasure to a large audience. 
Miss Dimity is soprano soloist of the Green Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Amy Ellerman was in fine fettle for her March 3 
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Ithaca song recital, with Bert Rogers Lyon at the piano. 
One who heard her said she never sang better; a splendid 
audience applauded and encored her. Her Norristown, Pa., 
recital of March 6 broug)it splendid notices: “one of the 
finest contraltos in this country” and “compared to Schu- 
mann-Heink in the rich quality of her voice,” these were 
two of the press comments. 

The English Singers of London returned to New York 
before sailing on March 22, and gave a farewell recital in 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 19, at which an 
entirely new program was heard. These artists have just 
finished a tour of ninety concerts in twenty-two weeks. 
They return to America next October and will visit the 
South, Southwest and Pacific Coast for the first time. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, returning from a highly success- 
ful Coast tour, made his last New York apppearances this 
season as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra on March 
17 and 18, playing Brahms’ second concerto in B flat major. 

Myra Hess, gave a concert in London, Wigmore Hall, 
on March 7, playing an entire Bach program, assisted by 
a small string orchestra {conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 
Miss Hess recently appeared in a joint sonata recital with 
Yelly D’Aranyi, presenting works by Bach, Schubert, Mozart 
and Cesar Franck. This was a memorable event, given 
before a ‘sold-out house, with a crowded stage, as many 
standees as the fire department would permit, and with 
hundreds of people turned away. 

aria Jeritza has completed a very successful spring 
concert tour, appearing before sold-out houses in such cities 
as Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Hartford, 
York, Morgantown, Chicago and Columbus. The celebrated 
soprano sails for Europe on March 25 on the S.S. Olympic. 

May Korb, coloratura soprano, gave a recital before 
the Rotary Club of Portland, Me., March 8. She is booked 
for an appearance in Lewiston, Me., on April 4. 

Wanda Landowska, well known exponent of the harp- 
sichord, is giving a series of talks on Tuesday afternoons at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. At one of 
these lectures she discussed English masters of the Eliza- 
bethan period and the favorite composers of Shakespeare. 

“Grace Leslie, contralto, heard at the Playhouse, has a 
very lovely voice and a most dignified, exquisite and inter- 
esting vocal style. She belongs to that blessed school of 
artists who advocate and exploit the more refined and delicate 
expression of art rather than the obvious and bourgeois, the 
circus-barker methods of so many present-day public person- 
ages. Her singing of the group including There Were 
Three Ravens, Come Lassies and Lads, the Mozart Ave 
Verum, and finally the Orpheus che faro, was that of the 
finished vocalist. In the Gluck aria Miss Leslie displayed 
the plenitude and beauty of her tone, her fine phrasing, as 
she demonstrated the charm of her mezza-voice in the old 
English songs. Admirable young artist.” So wrote Her- 
man Devries in the Chicago Evening American. 

Mischa Levitzki, at his farewell recital at Carnegie 
Hall on March 25, will introduce two compositions by New 
York composers, new to the New York public—Keyboard 
Karikatures by Chasins and Valse Caprice by Buzzi-Peccia. 
Mr. Levitzki’s piano recital at Houston, Tex., on March 21, 
was the opening event of the Convention of the Texas 
F. of M. C. He also appeared at San Antonio on March 23, 
his seventh concert in Texas this season. 

Elly Ney was the guest soloist at the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary Festival held recently in Portland, Ore. What 
seemed odd in the program was that the number selected 
for her central performance was not a Beethoven composi- 
tion, but the second piano concerto of Brahms. It happened, 
however, that the major piano concertos of Beethoven had 
already been given by the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
during the past year, Mme. Ney herself having been soloist 
for the most important of them all, the Emperor. Therefore 
the magnificent work of Brahms was inserted for this occa- 
sion. Its appropriateness appears when it is realized that 
of all the composers who followed Beethoven, Brahms was 
the one who emulated most faithfully the master’s style of 
composition, and carried on most successfully the lofty 
traditions of the Beethoven school. 

Beatrice Pinkham won very favorable press praises 
following her piano recital of February 17. The New 
York Times sajd: “She played to a sympathetic audience, 
which found enjoyment in her difficult and diversified pro- 
gram.” The Evening World mentioned her native ability, 
while the Evening Sun spoke of her “natural musical gift, 
bespeaking future accomplishments....(she) again showed 
a good piano tone, devotion and taste.” 

Miss Pinkham played some of her repertory selections at 
Julia Richman High School, New York, last week, and is 
also developing an excellent contralto voice under the tuition 
of Ralfe Leech Sterner. 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano, has completed a suc- 
cessful Southern tour during which she sang two concerts 
in Havana, three in Florida, two in Texas, and is now filling 
fourteen dates on the Pacific Coast. She will rejoin the 
Metropolitan Opera Company this spring for appearances 
in Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, Cleveland and Rochester, 
and after that give concerts in Grand Rapids and Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, the latter appearance being at the annual Festival 
of the University School of Music. 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, is fulfilling a number 
of engagements prior to sailing for Italy in May. On March 
9, he was scheduled to appear with the Chaminade Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and on March 28, he will be soloist with the 
Athaneeum Club in Indianapolis, Ind. In April he will ap- 
pear in Washington at a meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and there also will be a return engage- 
ment in Chicago at the Biennial celebration of the Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. A tour of the South is being ar- 
ranged for October and November following Mr. Ray- 
mond’s return from Europe. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist, has returned from a Flor- 
ida tour, opening a large Skinner organ in Jacksonville ; 
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another at St. Petersburg, in a church seating 2,200. Still 
other attractions in that church were Ernest Hutcheson 
(pianist), Schumann-Heink and Will Rogers. Mr. Seibert 
played in Fitchburg, Mass., February 13; Town Hall, New 
York, February 11; broadcast from WIZ, February 20, and 
will give a return recital in Nashua, N. H., where earlier in 
the season he opened the $30,000 Austin organ. 

Ethelynde Smith gave a recital in Boston on March 5 
under the auspices of the Boston University Faculty Wo- 
man’s Club which was attended by a large and distinguished 
audience. The soprano gave a program of Italian, German, 
English and American compositions and was so well received 
that a number of encores were requested. 

Jeanne Sorocca, Russian soprano, will make her New 
York debut at Town Hall on April 22. She comes from a 
musical family, and has sung in Turin, Milan, and other 
European cities. 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, made a successful Chi- 
cago debut in Kimball Hall on March 3. He is now en 
route to the coast, where he is booked for a number of 
private and public recitals. 

Nevada Van der Veer will sing in Syracuse, N. Y., 
March 26, the contralto part in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which she has already sung three times this season, as solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in its home 
city and on tour in New Orleans. She has been engaged by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the work on March 29, 
in Boston, thus making five major symphony orchestras em- 
ploying the popular contralto this season. 

“Jeannette Vreeland, who is remembered with pleas- 
ure by music lovers here, sang as an opening number an aria 
from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers. Miss Vreeland impressed her 
audience as a very sincere artist, possessing a technic sensi- 
tive but controlled, along with interpretive insight of high 
order. Her singing was delightful in its purity.” The 
verdict of the» Hamilton, Ont., Spectator is thus expressed 
briefly in the above after Jeannette Vreeland’s recent re- 
éngagement in the Canadian city. 

Baron Eugen von Grona, a German dancer of nineteen 
years, who is already well known throughout the Continent 
as one of the leading exponents of the modern art of the 
dance, will make his first American appearance at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday evening, April 3, in a program of his own 
dance creations. The recital will be given under the auspices 
of a distinguished committee of patrons and patronesses. 


Kriens Symphony Orchestra Concert 


Union Social Center (West 48th street) was filled to the 
last seat, March 4, when Christiaan Kriens’ Symphony Club 
gave a concert. Over one hundred players united in such 
works as the Phedre overture (Massenet) Pastoral sym- 
phony (Beethoven), a Wedding March (manuscript) by 
Lontos (conducted by the composer), Liszt’s second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, and the Coronation March (Meyerbeer), 
showing earnest endeavor, and attaining in many instances 
good results. Mr. Kriens and his pupil, Fred Lackner, ac- 
companied by Florence Sweeney, united in the Bach double 
concerto, and this item of the program, with the beautiful 
soprano voice of Genevieve McKenna, gave special pleasure 
to the large audience. Kriens’ song, | Hear a Lark, was 
so loudly applauded that Miss 'McKenna added a Kriens 
manuscript song, My Love’s at the Door, which, with its 
high tones of lovely quality, was well received, and de- 
servedly, for it is spontaneous and the music means what 
the words say. To these composer Kriens played brilliant 
accompaniments; his many-sidedness is always astonishing. 
Violinist, composer, conductor, pianist, he does all things 
well. 


Flesch Plays with St. Louis Symphony 

Carl Flesch’s recent appearance as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra inspired Richard Spamer_ to 
write as follows in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “Carl 
Flesch is inured to the discipline of ensemble playing, and 
knows more of the rhythm of the orchestra. And it was 
just here that he demonstrated his skill amounting almost to 
genius in adjustment to the orchestra’s tempo. Moreover, 
in the great cadenzas that he wove into the work there was 
a broader, steadier, less virtuoso presentation. There was 
more of scholarship, less of merely instrumental display, al- 
though as a technician Carl Flesch showed us with cultured 
ease that he possesses all that can be required of an artist 
who stands at the pinnacle of his profession and finds in 
that cool region few competitors. He embellished his inter- 
pretation with every legitimate device, he never attempted any- 
thing in the way of extra ornamention that he could not 
with suavity accomplish, wherefore, as a production of violin- 
ism of the impeccably perfect kind this acknowledged mas- 
ter’s playing yesterday afternoon may fairly be said to be 
in a class by itself.” 


Alice Hackett Presents Pupils 


Alice Hackett, whose work with children has established 
for her a foremost position among juvenile educators, pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in recital recently. Mrs. 
Hackett has her studios in Ft. e, Ia., and gave her 
recital in the Sun Parlor of the Wahkonsa Hotel. There 
were thirty-six participants on the program and their selec- 
tions ranged from Beethoven to the modern Satie. 


Mrs. Hackett appeared personally in two concerts on 
February 15 and 16 in Minneapolis, at the John Hay and 
John Logan schools. She gave her Musical Interpreta- 
tions for Children, which included a dance group, a nature 
group and a street group. In her audience Mrs. Hackett 
had chiliren from five to fourteen years who thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. After the recital the principals of the 
schools wrote Mrs. Hackett in which they stated that the 
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program was educational and also a musical treat seldom 
secured for school children. Mrs. Hackett is planning to 
return to Minneapolis in April. 
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March 24—Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

March 25—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

March 26—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, c arnegie Hall; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Glee Club and 
orchestra of College of Mt. St. Vincent, evening, Town Hall; 
Blind Men’s Improvement Club, evening, Aeolian Hall; Katherine 
Bacon, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 

March 27—Alexander Brailowsky, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Chamber 
Symphony Orchestra, evening, Aeolian Hall; Matinee Musicale, 
afternoon, Ambassador Hotel; League of Composers, evening, 
Jolson Theater. 

March 28—Walter Gieseking, piano, afternoon, 
Zimbalist, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
evening, Town Hall. 

March 29—Mischa Levitzki, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; St. Cecilia 
Club, evening, Waldorf-Astoria; Jeanne Le Vinus, song, evening, 
Steinway Hall; Allied Concert Artists, afternoon, Town Hall; I. 
Yasser, organ recital, afternoon, Wanamaker Auditorium. 

March 30—Lillian Fuchs, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall; New York 

‘rio, evening, Town Hall. 

March 31—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Margaret 
Northrup, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Singers Club of New 
York, evening, Aeolian Hall; Music Settlements Concert, evening, 
Town Hall. 

April 1—Phiiharmonie Orchestra, 

York, evening, 


Carnegie 


Carnegie Hall; Efrem 
Beethoven Association, 


afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Symphony 


Carnegie Hall. 


Society of New 


37 


April 2—Rachmaninoff, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Philharmonic 
Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

April 3—Reinald Werrenrath, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; John 
McCormack, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Baron Euger: von 
Grona, dance, evening, Acolian Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, 
afternoon, Metropolitan Opera House; Symphony Society of/ New 
York, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 


Rubinstein Club’s Second Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, gave the second afternoon musicale, March 12, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It was largely attended and 
the program was given by the original Criterion Male 
Quartet (Frank Mellor, tenor; John Young, tenor; George 
Reardon, baritone; Frederic Thomas, basso). The assist- 
ing artist was Geraldine Calla Nolan, soprano. Kathryn 
Kerin Child and Irving Weill were at the piano. 

A card party and tea will be given for the Philanthropic 
Fund, March 25, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Reservations 
for the Annual White Breakfast may now be made by 
applying to the chairman, Mrs. G. P. Benjamin. 


Zion Church Benefit Concert 


Next Monday evening, March 28, a concert of Wagner 
compositions will be given at Steinway Hall for the bene- 
fit of the Zion Church, the participants being Martha 
Muehlhausen, soprano; Valeska Wagner, mezzo-soprano; 
Gisella Neu, violinist; “Nils Nelson and Elsa Fiedler, pian- 
ists; Max Bloch, tenor, and Arnold Gabor, baritone, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 








ROBERT STEEL 


(Baritone) 


Press Comment from both Here and Abroad 


“PAGLIACCI” 


VENICE, ITALY— 


“Robert Steel had also to repeat the pro- 


logue. He is endowed with such breath 
control which permits him to sustain his 
phrases according to will, and while the 


voice is of extraordinary quality, it is also 
noteworthy for its volume.” 
NAPLES, ITALY— 

“The part of Tonio was taken by the bari- 
Robert Steel, 
sonorous qualities 


tone, who revealed ample and 
and most beautiful high 
tones, together with an accurate method of 


singing. He had to repeat the Prologue 


amidst enthusiastic applause.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Robert Steel was the Tonio and rein- 
forced the good opinion which was formed 
of his voice last week at his debut. His con- 
ception of the role is unusual and his Italian 


enunciation is like a native born.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Robert Steel made his second appearance 
as Tonio and sustained all the good that was 
in his debut. He gave the 
sparkle of indefinable charm most refresh- 
ing.” 


abused clown a 


NOTES FROM RECENT TOUR 


Concert with Mary Garden :— 

“Robert Steel is a young baritone that the 
writer found very likable. The concert 
would ‘have lost much without what Mr. 
Steel did for it. The Griffes song is beauti- 
ful music and he sang it well as he did the 
other music.”—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


“Robert Steel voiced the 
Seville’ 


seen it given.”—Columbus 


Management: 


Factotum 
with shrewder characterization than we 
(Ohio) Dispatch. 


“Robert Steel deserves the highest praise 
for he is a splendid artist. His several bal- 
lads were much enjoyed but his outstanding 
rendition of the number 


Seville.’ ’ 


was his 
‘The 


success 
from 


Nie 


Sarber of *—Geneva, 


Aria of ‘The Barber of 


have ever 
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SOUTH AFRICA CONFIRMS 


Europe’s estimate of 


JENNY 


SONNENBER 


as the 


Ideal Concert Singer 


47 engagements in four months 
on sensational tour 


last fall 


Guardian: Best concert that I have 


experienced in Durban. \roused such en- 
thusiasm as I have never heard at a Durban 


concert before 


Durban World: She has a very lovely voice, 
which might be described as mezzo with a 
rich contralto quality, but in addition to this 
great gift she adds the no less necessary one 


of intelligence, interpretation and artistic per- 


cepturol 


Durban Post The Pavillion was stormed 
last night by people anxious to hear Miss 
Sonnenberg. Her voice has great range and 
is of attractive quality, there were moments 

night of deep and unforgettable beauty. 


, 
enstown Journal 


The exquisite timbre 
if her voice, the deep mellow clarity of her 
notes and the wonderful richness are superb 
and there is no song, be it classical or hum- 
ble, which the quality of her voice and the 
charm of her magnetic personality cannot 


transform into a joy forever. 


wt Elisabeth Post: It is no exaggeration 


to say that Jenny Sonnenberg is in the same 


; with Clara Butt and Schumann-Heink. 


London Dispatch: Miss Sonnenberg is 
something more than a concert singer of 


note—she is an artist of interpretation. 
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Appleton, Wis.—The personnel of the Lawrence Col- 
lege Men's Glee Club, numbering thirty-nine singers, has been 
announced by Dean Carl J. Waterman of the Lawrence Con- 
servatory of Music who will direct it. Wenzel Albrecht of 
Kewaunee, Wis., will again be violin soloist for the club, and 
Everett Roudebush, of this city, will be accompanist. The 
club leaves the latter part of this month on a three weeks’ 
tour of Wisconsin, upper Michigan, western Minnesota, and 
northern Illinois, appearing in approximately twenty-five 
cities. 

Lawrence College, Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, musical 
sorority, presented eight of its members, all students of the 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music, in recital recently. They 
were Earl Felton, Joyce Wenzel, Lorene Canon, Lorene 
Frederickson, Barbara Simons, Helen Haertl, Persis Schneck 
and Leila Boettcher. Gladys Brainard, piano instructor on 
the Conservatory staff, assisted Miss Simons at the second 
piano. 

The second of a series of faculty recitals at Lawrence Con- 
servatory of Music was given on March 2. Cyrus K. 
Daniels, pianist; Marion Hutchinson McCreedy, soprano, 
and, Percy Fullinwider and Wenzel Albrecht, violinists, were 
presented on the program. The next number of the series 
will take the form of a Beethoven centenary concert. The 
Conservatory orchestra will be assisted in this program by 
members of the faculty. M. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Portland, Me.—The popularity of the Portland Muni 
cipal Concerts has so increased that the city hall auditorium is 
packed for each Sunday afternoon. These are planned by 
Municipal Organist Charles R. Cronham, who has had for 
assisting artists since January 1, Walter McNally, tenor 
of the Student Prince Company, New York; Charles Naegle, 
pianist, New York; Gertrude E. Berry, contralto, and 
Charlotte Gunn Roche, lyric soprano, both of Portland; 
Paul Shirley, viola d'amore, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra; Lillian Wolfenberger, pianist, former head of West- 
brook Seminary Piano School, and the Polyphonic Society 
of Portland, Alfred Brinkler, director. Never before has 
the city had an organist, whose programs have so attracted 
the public. ka IN. ee 

San Francisco, Cal. (SeeMusic on the Pacific Slope.) 

St. Louis, Mo. (See letter on another page.) 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Florence Macbeth appeared at the 
Florida State College for a return engagement, presenting 
her program Three Generations of Prima Donnas. Her eve- 
ning was a great success, the audience recalling her at the 
close of her program until eight additional songs had been 
sung. George Roberts, her pianist, was also well 
received. O. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Civic Music Association of 
Milwaukee, a new organization with Frieda Koss as president, 
has been formed to unify the musical forces of the city into 
a harmonious co-operative body and to bring musical art 
to the city in all its highest forms. Co-operating with the 
Art Institute, it gave a Beethoven program in that institution 
which included an address and piano selection by Adeline 
T. Ricker, a song cycle by Elsa Bloedel, four songs by Alma 
Hahn Post, and the trio, op. 1, No. 3, for piano, violin, and 
cello. 


BAUER-BEETHOVEN 


(Continued from page 7) 

for two pianos from the composer’s own arrangement for 
piano, four hands, op. 134, by Harold Bauer. A foreword 
by Mr. Bauer explains that this fugue was originally the 
finale of Beethoven's String Quartet in B flat, op. 130. The 
success of the quartet at its first performance was such that 

second and fourth movements had to be repeated. On 

other hand the fugue was not appreciated either by the 
public or the critics. Beethoven was persuaded, much 
against his will, to allow the fugue to be published sepa 
rately and to provide a new finale for the quartet. He 
commissioned Anton Halm to make a four-hand transcrip 
tion of the fugue, but the result was unsatisfactory, and 
finally Beethoven wrote a piano arrangement himself which 
was published on March 10, 1827, as op. 134, simultaneous- 
ly with the original score for the string quartet, which was 
published as op. 133. 

“Unfortunately,” writes Mr. Bauer, “the publisher’s hopes 
that a pianoforte arrangement would contribute to the 
popularity of the Fugue were doomed to disappointment. 
The work remains today as then a stumbling-block to 
quartet players, and the piano version, if anything more 
difficult than the original for strings, is long since out of 
print and has become very scarce. (The present arrange- 
ment is based on the copy at the Library of Congress.)” 
Mr. Bauer's scholarly transcription will undoubtedly serve 
to place this great fugue within reach of the musical pub- 
lic and is a valuable contribution to this anniversary year. 


National Opera Club Prize Auditions 

New York auditions in the final state contest of the 
National Opera Club of America (in conjunction with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs) were held in Town 
Hall, March 23. Contests for piano and violin will be held 
in Aeolian Hall, Saturday morning, March 26, at eleven 
o'clock. The district contests, including winners from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, will be held in Aeolian Hall, Mon- 
day morning, March 28, at eleven o'clock and all auditions 
are open to the public. 

Among the prominent musicians who are judges of the 
contests are: Fortune Gallo (San Carlo Opera Company), 
Charles Henry Meltzer, Florence Turner Maley, Alfred 
Human, Frank Patterson, Carl Roeder, Alexander Lambert, 
Ernesto Berumen, and others. 


The New York String Quartet on the Air 

The Chicago recital of the New York String Quartet 
at the Goodman Theater, on Sunday afternoon, March 27, 
will be broadcast by the Daily News Station. Included in 
the program will be quartets by Haydn and Ravel. 
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BEETHOVEN BOOKS 


(Continued from page 18) 
public to perceive beauty in new forms and new styles. This 


has been true even when the critics were themselves great . 


artists. Such a one was Louis Spohr, who confessed himself 
unable to understand Beethoven’s music of the last period. 
He attributed Beethoven’s “esthetic aberrations” to his deaf- 
ness, but, as Mr. Sonneck says, apparently it never occurred 
to Spohr that, his own ears might have been at fault. This 
popularity generations ago certainly was not inferior to that 
of Beethoven. His music was much more chromatic and 
much more romantic than Beethoven's, hence, in a way, 
more “modern,” but such externals of style do not determine 
the longevity of music—the music of Beethoven, by far the 
greater genius, lives, including the (in Spohr’s opinion “mon- 
strous,” “tasteless” and “trivial”) Ninth Symphony. . . . 

Spohr reports that Fidelio had been revived and had now 
great success and kept its place during a long succession of 
crowded performances. This is written between 1812 and 
1816 and is jn direct contradiction to the statement made by 
Rockel (in 1806) that the work slept in Beethoven’s manu- 
script closet for seventeen years before it was revived. The 
book is full of such contradictions which, as Mr. Sonneck 
says in his introduction, he has simply left, making no ef- 
fort to correct statements made in all good faith by careless 
contemporary observers. Of interest, however, are the opin- 
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ions of Spohr (shared by many other musicians and critics 
of the period). There is a long passage on page 99 which 
should be read by people who wish to decide how much faith 
should be had in the critics of our day. 

In this regard it may not be out of place to quote Beetho- 
ven’s own words (if they are his own words) as quoted by 
Tomaschek: “Formerly I was too forward in expressing my 
opinions and made enemies for myself—now I judge no one 

use I do not wish to injure anyone, and, beside, I think 
to myself: if it is something real, then it will maintain itself 
in spite of all enmity and envy; but if it be not solid, it will 
tumble down of its own accord, no matter how they try to 
prop it up.” 

This amusing estimate is from the pen of Sir John Rus- 
sell: “Beethoven is the most celebrated of the living com- 
posers in Vienna and, in certain departments, the foremost 
of his day.” In several places among these contemporary 
opinions one finds Beethoven mentioned as a Vienna com- 
poser—quite local. But Schlosser calls him the incompara- 
ble tonal hero, accorded the most devoted reverence by all 
classes, whose genius had called into being a new era of cul- 
ture, the productions of whose intellect had established the 
superiority of German tonal art in every part of the civilized 
world. Still, some of his music must have seemed too ad- 
vanced even for the most experienced musicians, as Rellstab 
reports that only young and enthusiastic men had dared to 
play the quartet in E flat major, op. 127, while older and 
more famous players declared that the work could not be 
performed. 

In the manner of his creative work there are also contra- 
dictions. One writer reports that he thought out, his compo- 
sitions complete before ever putting a note on paper ; another, 
that he kept a note book constantly with him and noted 
down every idea, even rising at night when something oc- 
curred to him, as, otherwise, he feared he might forget it. 
He also seems to have composed a great deal at the piano 
and had a sort of sounding board built about his piano so 
that he could better hear it after he became deaf. 

Enough has now been said to give the reader a fair idea 
of the content of this fascinating book. Every music lover 
will find profit as well as pleasure in its perusal—but young 
people should be warned to read it with caution and not to 
take everv written word for written truth. Beethoven's con- 
temporaries no doubt thought they were being exact in their 
statements, but there is much inaccuracy. That, however, 
only adds to the pleasure with which this collection of 
observations and opinions can be read by the discriminating. 


Beethoven’s Immortal Beloved 


In connection with Beethoven Week, statements have 
emanated from a‘certain source which is interested in sell- 
ing Beethoven’s music to the effect, at least by insinuation, 
that there has been too much investigation of the details of 
Beethoven's life and a consequent unfortunate neglect of his 
music. These statements appear, for the purpose of mak- 
ing sales of Beethoven’s music, to detract from the great 
biographical work that has been done by such authorities as 
Thayer, Sonneck, and others. 

Now Thayer and Sonneck and the many others who have 
attempted to investigate Beethoven, the Man, not apart 
from, but in, connection with Beethoven, the Musician, would 
be the first to insist that nothing should ever stand in the 
way of a thorough understanding of Beethoven’s music. 
Some of these writers were highly scientific in their point 
of view and mode of procedure; others jumped to hasty 
conclusions; still others were so romantic that their work 
was of but small value. But it is safe to say that all of 
them were animated first of all by a genuine love for 
Beethoven’s music, and that, because of the great veneration 
they felt for the composer, they acted on the assumption 
that nothing which concerned Beethoven, even in the small- 
est degree, was unimportant. It is highly regrettable that 
anything should be said at this time with the intent of 
belittling the work of these investigators, especially such 
scientific investigators as Thayer, Krehbiel and Sonneck— 
and it may safely be added that the most scientific of all 
of them is Sonneck. 

Sonneck allows nothing to go by guesswork, and accepts 
no fact unless it is positively and definitely proved. It is 
this attitude of mind that has given him world-wide recog- 
nition for his investigations on all sorts of subjects, and 
when he turns this attitude of mind on Beethoven the result 
is something, at least to some extent, more thorough than 
anything which has been done before. 

In a book recently published by G. Schirmer, Inc., en- 
titled The Riddle of the Immortal Beloved, Sonneck has 
weighted and measured everything which concerns this prob- 
lem. In his preface Sonneck calls attention to the fact that 
a relatively weak section of the American edition of Thayer’s 
Life of Beethoven is that which deals with this riddle. 
Since Thayer wrote his biography, certain evidence has 


39 


been discovered which disproves his theories and conclusions 
on this subject. Krehbiel, as Sonneck says, succumbed to 
the spell of Thayer’s arguments, though professing impar- 
tiality between the claims for Countess Giulietta Guicciardi 
and Countess Therese Brunsvik. 

Sonneck’s book has for its subtitle, “A Supplement to 
Thayer’s ‘Life of Beethoven.’’’ This supplement has taken 
the form of the most complete survey of this puzzling *yues- 
tion that has ever been published. It includes an exasmina- 
tion of nearly everything that has been written on the sub- 
ject, and this great mass of material has been subjected to 
the eagle eye and knife-edged brain of Sonneck to a search- 
ing inquisition which allows no room for error. 

Unfortunately it is an impossible task to review such a 
book properly. The only review that could do it justice 
would be a complete reprint, or a paraphase that would be 
quite as long as the book itself. It is a pamphlet of some 
seventy pages, and is a fascinating offering. Anyone who 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Played with good tone and expressed herself sympathetically 
in the Beethoven Sonata, opus 110 
with effective finale. "New York 

“A succulent tone—strong contrasts in tone and color char 
acterized Myra Reed's recital at Aeolian Hall It was 
sleasing to hear the rich bass brought out so clearly in. the 
Butterfly Etude of Chopin . "—-New York World 

“The writer heard the last five and part of the finale of the 
Chopin Sonata. In these Miss Reed amply supported the evi 
dence of her previous appearance 
fessional technique and magnetic 
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“Miss Reed displayed a certain fresh musical talent for the 
keyboard, performing with agility of finger work and volu 
bility of style. She has a tone of fine quality, and desirable 
resources im emotional warmth."’—New York Sun 

“Myra Reed, pianist, gave her second Aeolian Hall recital 
last night, with Schumann's In der Nacht separating Bavch’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue from Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata, and numbers by Ravel, Scott, Juon and Liszt for 
the rest of the scheduled program. The Bach number repeated 
the impression of vigor and marked mechanical ability made 
in her first recital, showing fleetness of fingers and the 
presence of interpretative ability.’’—Herald-Tribune. 
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JeritzA IN REcITAL 

Cyicaco.—The musical season here goes on unabated as 
far as concerts and recitals are concerned. As a matter of 
fact, Chicago will have had more concerts and recitals this 
year than ever before. The record is interesting even though 
many of the concert-givers had their houses filled by paper 
instead of money 

Maria Jeritza, the popular blonde soprano of the Metro- 
politan, made her annual visit as recitalist, a sort of pleasure 
for those who appreciate a glorious voice, brainy interpreta- 
tions, and who relish looking upon a beautiful woman. We 
write again what we have often stated, that the voice of the 
people is more important than the voice of the critics, and 
as we contend to be reporters, we must state that throughout 
the afternoon the gifted songstress was feted to the echo and 
that encores were more numerous than the numbers inscribed 
on the program. After her English group she sang no less 
than six encores and that tells the story of her success. 


Ernest Hurcneson’s Seconp PRoGRAM 

Better Bach playing than that set forth by Ernest Hutche- 
son a the Studebaker Theater, March 13, would indeed be 
difficult to imagine. Busoni’s arrangement of four Bach 
organ choral preludes was the number wherein Hutcheson’s 
brilliant interpretation proved one of the highlights in piano 
playing this season. But few pianists today have the neces- 
sary qualifications demanded for the greater Liszt works, 
such as the B minor sonata, but Hutcheson had the courage 
to program it on this occasion and gave it a rendition that 
had spirit, true romantic feeling, sonority and force. There 
was not time to listen to his Chopin and Debussy groups 
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and the Alkan Moto Perpetuo in MacDowell’s arrangement. 
There was much wholehearted applause throughout and never 
was applause more justified. 
CoNsTANCE McGLINCHEE IN PIANO RECITAL 

At the Playhouse at the same hour on Sunday, another 
pianist, Constance McGlinchee, a newcomer, was convincing 
a large audience too, that she is an artist of no mean ability. 
In the Brahms Variations on a Handel theme and a group 
of three Chopin numbers, she revealed adequate technic, fleet 
fingers and interpretative ability. Her renditions are well 
thought out and interesting and she received the approval of 
her listeners. 

Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE 

The weekly concerts given by the Chicago Musical College 
attract the attention of concert-goers, who always fill Central 
Theater expecting to discover future artists among the stu- 
dents. One such was discovered at the recital of March 3 
in Lucille Gowey, a pupil of Mme. Aurelia Arimondi, who 
sang an aria from I] Trovatore and an old English song, 
Phyllis, as a full-fledged professional. The voice is mellow, 
beautiful in all registers, her decision impeccable and a bril- 
liant career is predicted for this young woman who has 
been well taught. Mamie Stillerman, pianist, played her 
teacher’s (Max Kramm), Mandoline and Guitarre, winning 
for herself, her teacher and the composition the full approval 
of a delighted audience. Mildred Feldstein, Arta Peterson, 
Adelaide Liedfeld, George W. Grove and Ruth Bastow 
(Herbert Witherspoon, students), and Christella Deputy 
(pupil of Mme. Cole-Audet), were the other soloists. 

EvetyN SHAPIRO AT KiMBALL HALL 


Tell us the name of your teacher and we will tell you 
what your prospects in the musical field are. The worth of 
a teacher is reflected solely through the work of a student 
and the musical qualities of a performer often reveal the 
intelligence of this student. Those thoughts came to mind 
while listening to Evelyn Shapiro, a professional pupil of 
Sophia Brilliant-Liven, at Kimball Hall, March 13. Mme. 
Liven, formerly of Petrograd, now a resident piano teacher 
in Chicago, has, in the short time that she has been here, 
presented several pupils, all of whom have impressed as being 
especially well taught. Probably the most efficient to come 
from her studio is Evelyn Shapiro, who was heard by a 
large and justly demonstrative audience on Sunday after- 
noon. Heard for the purpose of this review in her first 
group, which included the first movement of the Bach Italian 
Concerto, Haydn’s F minor Variations and the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 90, the young pianist revealed many qualities as 
an interpreter of the classics in a most decided manner. 
Though yet in her teens, her interpretations were those of a 
mature woman, one who respects the composer, yet imbues 
her own personality in her rendition of the compositions. 
Miss Shapiro is unaffected; she is one of the most serious 
young pianists now before the public and does not resort to 
tricks to win her public. She plays with ease and her velvety 
tones are ointment to the ear. Her impeccable technic serves 
her well and under her fleet fingers difficulties are erased. 
Her pianistic baggage is complete and she can now enter the 
professional field, deserving the respect of the musicians and 
the admiration of the connoisseurs. 
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The Chicago critics were unanimous in their verdict of 
Alfredo San Malo, proclaiming him superb in his violin re- 
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cital at Orchestra Hall, March 14. Columns of praise were 
written in the dailies singing the praise of this young wizard 
of the violin, a virtuoso, who after a lone appearance was 
placed by all who heard him among the topnotchers in the 
violin realm. His performance throughout the evening left 
nothing to be desired and as an analytic report of his New 
York debut appeared in this paper, little need be added here 
save that Chicago has opened its heart to this artist, who 
may be looked upon as a big drawing card hereafter in our 
midst, as San Malo has many other qualities outside his 
musical equipment. He is modest, a real artist and his 
charming personality has made him a favorite here. San 
Malo’s recital may well be counted one of the big events of 
the present season. Isaac Van Grove’s flawless accompani- 
ments added materially to the evening’s enjoyment. 
PALMER CHRISTIAN’S ORGAN RECITAL 

We believe in mental telepathy. More so now than ever 
after reading the article that Herman Devries, the eminent 
critic of the Chicago Evening American, wrote following 
Palmer Christian’ s organ recital at Kimball Hall on March 
14. Mr. Devries’ views coincide so much with our own that 
we reproduce herewith the review which appeared in the 
Chicago Evening American of March 15, in lieu of our own 
report: “To Kimball Hall after this, in time to hear one 
of America’s finest musicians, one of the great organists of 
today—Palmer Christian, now of Ann Arbor, Mich.—play a 
very brilliant composition by another celebrated American, 
a Chicagoan, Eric Delamarter. I was divided between ad- 
miration for Mr. Delamarter and admiration for Mr. Chris- 
tian, who, to my mind, is ready to carry his talents overseas, 
as European organists have done on these shores. The title 
of the Lelamarter work was Legend and Fountain from a 
suite called a Chinese Fountain, performed just before 
Richard Strauss’ Traumerei and Bonnet’s Rhapsodie Cata- 
lane, and I must say that I preferred Mr. Delamarter’s ma- 
terial rather than the inspirations of his contemporaries. 

“This is an unprejudiced opinion and not influenced either 
by my friendship for Lelamarter, nor by the fact that he is 
a Chicagoan. Christian is one of the most important musi- 
cal figures in America.” 

Eruyt Haypen Proves FINE 

One of the most charming artists whom it has been the 
writer’s privilege to hear this season is Ethyl Hayden, who 
gave an unusually fine recital at Kimball Hall, March 15. 
What with a voice of rare beauty keen artistic taste, musi- 
cal intelligence and lovely personality, Miss Hayden is an 
artist who affords unalloyed joy. Her fine knowledge of the 
song literature was revealed in the make-up of her program, 
which was a most interesting one. Her first two groups— 
the aria Ah! lo so from Mozart’s Magic Flute, Handel’s Bel 
Piacere, Schubert’s Fruhlingsglaube, Eric Wolff’s Bisnenlied 
and Strauss’ Seit dem dein Aug and Standchen—served to 
set forth to fine advantage her many qualities. To single 
out one number would indeed be difficult, for Miss Hayden’s 
rendition of each was well nigh perfect. Debussy Moret, 
Liszt, Bizet, Kennedy, Harris, Hageman and Clokey numbers 
completed this splendid program, which was enhanced by 
the fine accompaniments of Edward Harris. 


ARTIST 


Haypn Cworat Socrety’s Concert 

Haydn Owens, energetic conductor of the Haydn Choral 
Society, is constantly on the look-out for new and interesting 
music and his research into choral literature has brought out 
much that is novel and often seldom-heard works of the old 
masters. Thus, the Society’s second program of the season, 
at Orchestra Hall, March 15, brought a revival of Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea and for contrast a modern novelty, The 
Land of Souls, a cantata by William Lester. It was inter- 
esting to hear this beautiful Handel work, after so many 
years, for it is one of the most tuneful choruses ever heard. 
Conductor Owens had his forces well in hand, and had the 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra given as good 
account of themselves as the chorus the result might have 
been a fine performance. As it was, much credit, is due 
Conductor Owens for his untiring efforts in behalf of choral 
music, his diligent training of the Haydn Choral Society and 
its good work. j s 

The assisting soloists included Alma Peterson, brilliant 
American soprano, who meets with success everywhere she 
sings; Ernest Davis, one of the most popular tenors of the 
day, and Rollin Pease, a local baritone. 


3UsH CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA IN BEETHOVEN’s NINTH 


_ When a student orchestra attempts Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony with chorus and soloists it reflects the high ambi- 
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tions of the organization, and when such an orchestra sets 
forth as effective a performance as given by the Bush Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra, March 16, at Orchestra 
Hall, it is a matter for commendation. Long ago the Bush 
Conservatory Orchestra lifted itself out of the student body 
class by its remarkable achievements and earned the praise 
of public and press alike as one of the finest school orches- 
tras to be heard. The program, a Beethoven Centennial, 
also contained, the Leonore overture No. 3, and the G major 
piano concerto with Ella Spravka as soloist. The concerto 
was beautifully rendered and revealed Mme. Spravka an 
artist in the best sense of the word. In Mme. Spravka, Chi- 
cago has one of its finest pianists and her success at the 
hands of the large audience was complete. 

After this came the Ninth Symphony, in which four mem- 
bers of the Bush Conservatory faculty, rendered the solos 
Grace Holverscheid, soprano; Frederica Gerhardt Down- 
ing, contralto; Watt Weber, tenor, and Poul Bai, baritone. 
To say that the orchestra, chorus and soloists accomplished 
their colossal task with telling effect will give an idea as to 
how things are done at Bush Conservatory. It was a big 
night for this highly cultural institution and credit is due 
every one who was responsible in making the performance 
a huge success. Bush Conservatory need fear no competi- 
tor! Of the soloists, Frederica Gerhardt Downing and Poul 
Bai rendered their solos in truest artistic fashion, each win- 
ing individual success. 

SympuHony Gives FINE ProcGraM 

American composers were well represented on the pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony, March 18 and 19, two very 
worthy numbers being featured—Arne Oldberg’s Symphony 
No. 3, and Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking-Glass 
Suite. The Oldberg Symphony received its first perform- 
ance on this occasion and proved one of the best novelties 
the Chicago Symphony has introduced so far this season. 
Again in this symphony is Mr. Oldberg’s complete knowl- 
edge of orchestration noted, for it is technically well scored 
and reflects the thorough musician. It contains an abund- 
ance of melody, imagination, breadth, virile themes, and 
individuality. It scored one hundred percent with the au- 
dience. Composer Oldberg is indebted to Conductor Stock 
and his musicians for a superb performance of his work. 
Deems Taylor's humorous Suite, too, proved a great favor- 
ite and once again proved one of the finest orchestral mas- 
terpieces from the pen of an American. Humorous, color- 
ful, tuneful, cleverly manipulated, Through the Looking 
Glass shows Taylor, one of America’s most representative 
composers, in his best light. A soul-stirring performance 
of the entire program was given by the Chicago orchestra, 
which fairly surpassed all former efforts for brilliance, 
exactness and smoothness. Truly exquisite was the reading 
given the De Falla Italia Rhapsody, which for speed, deft- 
ness and virtuosity could not have been improved upon. 
There was also the uninteresting prelude to Strauss’ Gun- 
tram for full measure. JEANNEtTE Cox. 


Herbert Witherspoon's Summer Master School 
at Chicago Musical College 


Herbert Witherspoon will 
teach again this summer— 
not only voice, but also his- 
tory and appreciation of 
music and repertory-inter- 
pretation—at the Chicago 
Musical College, of which 
institution he is the able 
president. He will permit 
auditors to be present at 
his lessons. 

In the repertory-interpre- 
tation classes, Mr. Wither- 
spoon will take his pupils 
on an interesting pilgrimage 
through the various periods 
of the development of song, 
oratorio and opera, from the 
Renaissance in 1601 to the 
present day. Instead of a 
merely general exposition 
of the art of interpretation, 
Mr. Witherspoon has divided his study of repertory and 
interpretation into ten parts, each under a separate heading, 
which will be taken up separately in the ten lessons of 
the repertory class. This will present the material of- 
fered in a classified order, which will be much more com- 
prehensive and convenient for the use of teachers and will 
afford them means of selecting and teaching repertory 
suitable to a steady progress of the pupil in every par- 
ticular effecting interpretation as well as vocal develop- 
ment. 

A feature of Mr. Witherspoon’s teaching will be the 
opportunity which will be given to a limited number of 
auditors to be present at the private lessons on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons from two to five. These auditors 
will have the estimable advantage of hearing Mr. Wither- 


HERBERT WITITERSPOON 


MUSICAL COURIER 


spoon’s instructions, but no individual attention can be 
given them and they cannot be allowed to interrupt the 
lesson by asking questions. Punctuality at all lessons will 
be enforced and no auditor will be admitted once the lesson 
has begun. 

The Chicago Musical College summer master school 
has attracted the attention of teachers and music students 
the world over, and in the class of Mr. Witherspoon are 
found not only students and teachers from the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, but already several European 
pupils and a few from the Far East and Central America 
are registered for this coming summer session. 


Third Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Musicale 


AtLantic City, N. J.—The third in the series of March 
musicales in the Vernon Room of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
was given by John Charles Thomas, baritone; Rosa Low, 
soprano, and Benno Rabinoff, violinist. Mr. Thomas, well 
known concert and operatic artist who is a favorite here, 
again gave pleasure with his unusually smooth and resonant 
voice. Each number of his program, which included songs 
and operatic arias, was warmly received by the audience, 
especially Damrosch’s setting to Kipling’s Danny Deever. 

Miss Low’s voice is clear and of excellent quality and she 
uses it with keen intelligence. Her stage presence also is 
an asset. Miss Low was heard in two groups of solos, her 
best work being in songs by Frank La Forge, Dvorak and 
Jensen. The duet from Don Giovanni which she sang with 
Mr. Thomas was so well received that it had to be repeated. 

Benno Rabinoff, prize winner at the New York Stadium 
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auditions in 1924, in his offerings displayed excellent tmusi 

cianship and created a fine impression upon his auditors. 
The accompanists for the evening were Francis de Bour 

guignon for Mr. Thomas, Ina F. Grange for Miss Low, and 


Bertha Rich for Mr. Rabinoff. 


Louis Bachner Married 


Bertin.—Louis Bachner, well-known American vocal 
teacher and professor of singing at the Berlin High School 
for Music, has announced his marriage, on February 24 
last, to Annemay Kuhl. . 
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BEETHOVEN BOOKS 
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loves romance, to say nothing of loving Beethoven, should 
For Beethoven was a great lover “who,” as Son- 

ck says, “put his Art above everything else (even his 

es) and whose tremendous personality dominated all 
vho approached him; certainly—but otherwise he resem- 
jled millions of other men with his virtues and weaknesses. 
Especially in his relations with women. That is to say, 
Beethoven was neither an ascetic nor a rake. Ever sus- 
ceptible to a pretty face and a pretty figure, whether of a 
countess or a peasant-maid, he yielded to the other sex or 
vield to him through the whole gamut of more 
experience.” 


read it 


made it 
or less normal 

Somewhere in his life there entered the woman who is 
known only by the name of his “Immortal Beloved.” To 
her he wrote a letter with two postscripts which Sonneck 

lls “a wondrous and therefore justly famous letter of 
it is indeed so wondrous that we quote it in full 


“July 6, in the morning 
all, my very self—only a few words today and at 
not till tomorrow will my lodgings be 
upon—what a useless waste of time for such 
1 where necessity speaks—can our love 
acrifices—except through not demanding every 
it that you are not wholly mine, I not wholly 
) » the beauties of nature and calm your 

love demands everything and that very 

‘ and for you with me—only you 
at Ir ve for me and for you. If we were 
1 the pain of it as littlke as I. My 

did not reach here until four o’clock 

lacking horses the post-coach chose another route 
1 one At the stage before the last was warned 
made fearful of a forest, but that only made 
must needs break 
without 


(with yours) 
, 
ieterminea 


Why 


sorrow 


for with you 


th 


10Orning ; 

at an awtul 
1 at night 
eager and I was wrong; the coach 

the wretched road, a bottomless, mere country-road 
stilions as I had with me, I should have stuck in the road 
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Esterhazy, travelling the usual road hitherward, had the same fate 
with eight horses that I had with four—yet I got some pleasure out 
of it, as I always do when I successfully overcome difficulties. Now 
a quick change to things internal from things external. We shall 
soon, I cy, see each other; even today I cannot communicate to 
you the observations I have made during the last few days touching 
my own life—if our hearts were always close together I would make 
none of the kind. My heart is full of many things to say to you 
Ah!—there are moments when I feel that speech is nothing at all— 
cheer up—remain my true, my only treasure, my all as I am yours; 
the gods must send us the rest, that which must and shall be for us. 
Your faithful 
Lupwi«c.” 
* * * 
“Evening, Monday, July 6. 
“You are suffering, my dearest creature—only now have I learned 
that letters must be posted very early in the morning Mondays, Thurs- 
days,—the only days on which the mail-coach goes from here to K. 
You are suffering—Ah! wherever I am there you are also (the next 
half-dozen words in the original are uncertain) arrange affairs so 
that I may live with you, what a life!!! thus!!! Thus without you 
pursued by the goodness of mankind here and there- which I as little 
try to deserve as I deserve it. Humility of man towards man—it 
pains me—and when I consider myself in connection with the universe, 
what am I and what is he whom we call the Greatest—and yet- 
herein lies the divine in man. I weep when I reflect that you will 
probably not receive the first intelligence from me until Saturday 
much as you love me, I love you more—but do not ever conceal your 
thoughts from me—good-night—as F am taking the baths, I must go 
to bed. Oh, God! so near so far! Is our love not truly a celestial 
edifice—but also firm as Heaven's vault.” 
* * * 


“Good morning, on July 7. 


“Though still in bed my thoughts go out to you, my Immortal 
Beloved, now and then joyfully, then sadly, waiting to learn whether 
or not fate will hear us. I can live only wholly with you or not 
at all—yes, I am resolved to wander far away so long until I can 
fly to your arms and say that I am really at home, send my soul 
enwrapped in you into the land of spirits. Yes, unhappily it must 
be so—you will be the more resolved since you know my fidelity to 
you—no one can ever again possess my heart—none—never—Oh, 
God, why is it necessary to part from one whom one so loves and 
yet my life in V. (Vienna) is as now a wretched life—your love 
made me both the happiest and unhappiest of men—at my age I 
need a steady, quiet life—can that be under our relations? My 
angel, I have just been told that the mail-coach goes every day 
therefore, I must close at once so that you may receive the L. at 
once. Be calm, only by a calm consideration of our existence can 
we achieve our purpose to live together—be calm—love me—to-day— 
yesterday—what tearful longings for - you—~you-—-you—my life—my 
all—farewell—Oh, continue to love me most 
faithful heart of your beloved L. 

ever thine 

ever mine 

ever for each other.’ 


never misjudge the 


This letter was found after Beethoven’s death in a secret 
drawer in his desk, whether it was mailed by him and 
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returned to him or how it came to be in his possession no 
one knows. In fact it has been suggested that perhaps the 
Immortal Beloved was no more than a figment of Bee- 
thoven’s imagination, at all events the Immortal Beloved 
letter was found and has caused endless discussion for one 
hundred years. 

It is to be noted that there are several clues for a detec- 
tive like Sonneck to follow in tracing down at least some 
facts regarding this letter. In the first place, there is the 
mention of a place called “K.”; there is mention of the 
unusual state of the road; there is a date, Monday, July 6, 
which permits one to determine, within certain limits, the 
year; and there is mention of the times of departure of the 
post. July 6 fell on a Monday only in the following years: 
1795, 180i, 1807, 1812; 1812 having been presumed to be the 
last probable year in which the letter could have been 
written. Sonneck gives a long and detailed discussion of 
dates, including comment upon all that other investigators 
have had to say on the subject; and all of this discussion 
gives a peculiarly intimate picture of the sort of life that 
Beethoven lived, the people he knew, the friendships and 
love-affairs that he had, and the letters he wrote. Sonneck’s 
book also goes into a careful discussion of the possible 
meaning of the inital “K.,” the town to which he was ap- 
parently sending this letter to his Immortal Beloved. It 
will surprise readers to discover that lists of guests have 
been preserved all these years at the summer resorts where 
3eethoven and others connected with him spent their vaca- 
tions, so that it is possible to determine whether any of his 
acquaintances who might have been the Immortal Beloved 
were in a resort whose initial letter was K., at any one 
of the particular dates. Of course all of this has been thor- 
oughly investigated and Sonneck has taken these investiga- 
tions and weighed them and measured them and has come 
in the end to the conclusion that there has not as yet been 
discovered sufficient material to determine with any cer- 
tainty the individuality of Beethoven’s Immortal Beloved. 
He terminates with the following: “She would have to be 
a woman who probably lived, as did Beethoven, in Vienna. 
who was in K. during the same week that Beethoven wrote 
his ‘Immortal Beloved’ letter at Teplitz on July 6-7, 1812, 
whom he perhaps met between July 2-4, 1812, at Prague 
and whom he expected to see again, probably at Teplitz. 
Until that woman is discovered, the answer to the question 
‘who was Beethoven’s “Immortal Beloved?”’ will remain: 
Unknown. And many of us will not regret this at all in 
these days when privacy is fast becoming obsolete and pub- 
licity of private affairs a curse.” 


American Beethoven Letters 


The Beethoven Association, of which O. G. Sonneck was 
one of the founders, has published in commemoration of the 
anniversary of Beethoven’s death, March 26th, 1927, a book 
by Sonneck entitled, Beethoven’s Letters in America.* It 
is a large, handsome volume of more than two hundred 
pages containing facsimiles of all. of Beethoven's letters 
which Mr. Sonneck could find in America, together with his 
commentaries upon these letters. 

Of course everything concerning Beethoven is of interest 
to music lovers and nothing more so than his letters, but the 
letters would be meaningless to the average reader without 
the explanation of an expert such as Sonneck. In other 
words, the letters must certainly be perfectly incomprehen- 
sible unless one knows to whom they were addressed and to 
what particular incident they referred—and if anyone thinks 
that these things are easy to discover, with regard to the 
Beethoven letters, let him but read Sonneck’s book and he 
will discover that the truth is just the contrary. 

In the first place, the letters are extremely difficult to 
read and many of them are mere scrawls. In the second 
place, there is often neither date nor any indication to whom 
the letters were sent; and to have in hand a letter with 
neither name, address, nor date, certainly offers a problem 
worthy of the most astute of literary detectives, especially 
when the writing itself, as is often the case with Beethoven, 
is almost entirely illegible. The further one goes in this 
book the greater admiration one must have for Sonneck, 
Thayer, Krehbiel, and other experts who have delved so 
deeply and so successfully into Beethoven's life. 

So far as Sonneck could discover, there are in America 
thirty-five letters belonging to the following persons, so- 
cieties or institutions: Amy Lowell, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania-Gratz Collection, New York Public Library, 
Harold Bauer, Dr. E. J. Keffer, Harold Randolph, Edgar 
Speyer, Dr. Roderick Terry, Isabella Stewart Gardener 
Museum, Historical Society of Pennsylvania-Dreer Collec- 
tion, Historical Society of Pennsylvania-General Collection, 
Richard Aldrich, American Academy of Arts and Letters 
(New York), Courtlandt Palmer Collection, Hugo Riesen- 
feld, Frank Anderson, Franz Kneisel, Paul Warburg, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Library of Congress, John 
Bass, Joseph Muller, Mrs. Susan D. Herter Dakin, Harvard 


*G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 
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This list is taken from the front of the book. Another 
list follows in which the names are given of the people to 
whom the letters were addressed. A perusal of that list 
shows that in a number of cases the name of the person 
addressed is uncertain, and in other cases the date, even the 
year, is uncertain. 

Sonneck takes these letters in turn. At the beginning 
of each ter there is a facsimile of the letter with the 
text prij in German and the English translation. Having 
thus given the subject of the chapter, Sonneck proceeds to 
investigate... In this invest igation he has occasionally had 
some hélp drom other investigators, but in some cases the 
American letters appear to be here published for. the first 
time, and Sonneck was then, of course, forced to do his 
investigating unaided. In either case, it might be said he 
did the investigating unaided, because he is an investigator 
who is never satisfied with the unproved statement of any 
authority, no matter how eminent. 

The very first letter in the book has neither name nor 
date. Sonneck has determined that it was probably ad- 
dressed to Dr. Johann Baptist Bach, and the date as possibly 
January, 1820. It would be utterly futile to attempt to say, 
in a few words, what Sonneck says about this letter in five 
closely printed pages. His reasons for considering Dr. 
Bach the recipient of the letter and the date as 1820 must 
be left to readers of the book. 

It must be pointed out, however, that this investigation, 
as arranged by Sonneck, is no dry-as-dust matter without 
human interest, but quite the contrary. It gives one a pic- 
ture of Beethoven in his daily life, the things he did, the 
people he saw, his joys and sorrows, as, for instance, his 
physical anguish as a result of indulging too freely in 
“Venetian oysters shipped to Vienna by extra-post’’—as 
ane says, “in those days they surely were not shipped 
on ice!” 

Whatever Sonneck intended to make his book, he certainly 
made it one of romance. His investigations led him to de- 
scribe matters of intimate detail concerning Beethoven's 
most insignificant daily activities. This i is good in the book, 
but it is by no means good for the reviewer, for it places be- 
fore him such an extraordinarily intricate mass of material 
that a properly detailed review of it is quite impossible. 
One thing, however, must be said: Sonneck has come out 
definitely in defense of Beethoven’s honesty. 

It is a well known fact that many of Beethoven's biog- 
raphers, instead of striving to discover extenuating circum- 
stances for some of the curious things that Beethoven did, 
have simply set them down as the eccentricities of genius 
and let them go at that, much to the injury of Beethoven's 
reputation. It may be well here to quote a passage from 
page thirty of Sonneck’s book: “Appearances and actual- 
ities do not always coincide and it would be a dangerous as- 


sumption that all the available evidence in form of letters, - 


occasional remarks, etc., in any given case of dubious ap- 
pearance constitutes complete and irrefutable evidence. The 
basest criminal is considered innocent until proven guilty 
beyond reasonable doubt. Why not Beethoven, when certain 
business transactions of his look queer and disreputable?” 
There are numerous cases referred to in this book in which 
Sonneck simply refuses to be convinced that Beethoven's 
business transactions were either queer or disreputable. In 
some cases he is fully able to prove his point; in other 
cases he very wisely points out that there are so many 
breaks in the continuity of our Beethoven information that 
appearances must be frequently deceptive. 

Beethoven must have appeared eccentric to people with 
whom he came in contact. The reason for this eccentricity 
is the same as that which obtains with perhaps the majority 
of people who do intensive brain work. The fact is, that 
Beethoven was almost constantly composing. His composi- 
tion was not all done at his desk or at his piano, and the 
amazing perfection of his work is no doubt due to the fact 
that he turned it over and over in his mind until he felt 
that it had reached completion. When a man’s mind is full 
of such things it is quite natural that he should seem some- 
what different from those whose minds are centered upon 
the activity of the moment, however trivial that activity 
may be. 

Beethoven biographers have brought out to some extent 
the fact that he had; in spite of his genius and apparent 
success, a hard life; but none of them have given a more 
poignant picture of the bitternesses of his daily existence 
than do these commentaries on the American Beethoven 
Letters by Sonneck. 

Beethoven had to think constantly of the most profitable 
sale for his compositions, and the prices paid for them 
were ridiculously, absurdly small. No modern composer 
would dream of disposing of his works for such prices as 
Beethoven was able to obtain. The copyright regulations 
and laws were, at the time, of little avail and there were no 
international copyright arrangements. There appears to 
have been no system of royalties and of many of Bee- 
thoven’s works the thing that was sold in the first place was 
the dedication, which was disposed of to some notability at 
w';atever figure the notability could be persuaded to pay 
for it. Some of the American letters show that there was 
occasional confusion in these dedications and that Beethoven 
seemed to have changed his mind about them from time to 
time. 

It has often been felt that Beethoven had an easy  eglet 
ence because he received a regular annuity from some of 
his wealthy and noble patrons, but these annuities were in- 
sufficient and caused him a great deal of annoyance. An- 
other source of annoyance to him was the fact that he 
could not always get poems and librettos to suit his taste. 
In one case, when he had received an advance payment for 
a cantata which he was to compose for a choral society 
in Vienna, the actual writing was delayed for years hy the 
failure of the librettist selected by the society to prepare 
for him a satisfactory 

In judging Beethoven’s character, as Sonneck very justly 
points out, matters of this sort must not be forgotten. It 
must also not be forgotten that Beethoven had a dreadful 
family, hardly any member of it having been worthy of 
even ordinary respect. Sonneck says: “Verily Beethoven 
had no reason to be proud of any member of his family.” 
Add to this the fact that his entire career was threatened by 
his deafness. With regard to this matter, it must be re- 
membered that Beethoven, from early youth, had been ac- 
customed to work frequently at the piano, and there could 
have been no certainty in his mind that he could satisfac- 
torily create without the aid of his instrument. That he 
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ALSEN. ELSA 
Apr. 25, Buffalo, N. Y 
June 22-24, Cleveland, O 
ARDEN, CECIL 
Mch. 25, Casper, Wyo. 
Mch. 26, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Mch. 27, Great Falls, Mont 
Mch. 30, Pocatello, Ida. 
Apr. 1, Cedar City, U. 
. 2, St. George. U. 
. 3-4, Ogden, Utah 
>: Provo, U. 
Long Beach, Cal 
¢ ” oraine, Wyo. 
. 12, Santa Fe, N. M. 
. 19, Amarillo, Tex. 
Apr. 21, Wicksburg, Miss. 
Apr. 22, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Apr. 25, Atlanta, Ga. 
May 31, London, a 
AUSTRAL, FLOREN 
Apr. 25, Toronto, ty 
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Apr. 19, Buffalo, N. Y 
Apr. 24. Chicago, Lil. 
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May 10, Hartford, Conn. 
June 9, New Haven, Conn 
BAUER, HAROLD 
Mar. 24, St. Paul, Minn 
Mar. 24-25, Minnea olis, Minn 
ang af Chicago, I 
Ap 4-15. Cleveland, O. 
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Apr. 4, Baltimore, Md. 
ane. 7, aes, N. Y. 
. 8, Auburn, N. Y. 
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May 6, St. Louis. Mo. 
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Apr 26 Montclair, N. J. 
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May 19, Hartford, Conn. 
May 17, Meriden, Conn. 
CLAUSSEN, JULIA 
, Cleveland, O 


May 10, 11, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cc ROOKS, RICHARD 
r 24, Lawrence, Kans. 
Apr. 7, St. Paul, Minn. 
Apr. 8, Minneapolis, Minn 
Apr. 14, 16, Detroit, Mich. 
May 2 to 7. Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAVIES, TUDOR 
Ap 2-23, Chicago, Ill. 
DE HARRACK, CHARLES 
Mch. 25, Stillwater, Okla. 
ELLERMAN, AMY 
une 19, Dover, N. J. 
une 26, Allentown, N. J. 
ERSTINN, GITLA 
May 1, Montclair, N. J. 
May 10, Hartford, Conn. 
FARNAM, LYNNWOOD 
Mch. 29, Cambridge, Mass. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
Mar. 28, Kensington, England 
Mar. 29, London 
Mar. 30, Huddersfield 
Mar. 31, Liverpool 
Apr. 5, Paris, France 
Apr. 7, Milhausen, Germany 
Apr. 8, peeeere, eaweny 
GIESEKING, WALTE 
Apr. 1-2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GRAINGER, PERCY 
Mar. 23-25, Urbana, IIl. 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 1, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Hollywood, Cal. 
- 7, Los Angeles, Cal. 
. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. 
11, Tucson, Ariz. 
. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 18, Reno, Nev. 
. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 
+ Oakland, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
: 36 Aberdeen, Wash. 
. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 
. 29, Spokane, Wash 
+% Ne ee Wash. 


Ma 
GU T MAN. MIZABETH 
Mch. 25, Pee. Md 
Mch. 31, Johnstown, Pa 
- 3 T, ALICE 
Apr , Minne apolis, Minn 
nansen CECILIA 
Apr. 4, Toronto, Can. 
HESS, MYRA 
Mar. 25, Dorking 
Mar. 29, Streatham 
Mar. 31. London 
are. S. neeeet 


Ap Vie 
HU TCHESON, “ERNEST 
May 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
JOHNSON, EDWARD 
Apr. 18-19-20, Baltimore, Md. 
— 21-22-23, Washington, D. 


an 25-30, Atlanta, Ga. 
May 3-7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 4-5-6, Cleveland, O 
May 17, Toronto, Can. 

May 24, Chicago, Il. 


JOHNSON, pOsAoED. and 
GORDON, TAYL 

Mch. 24, San PS ag Cal. 

Mch. 26, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mch. 28, Oakland, Cal. 

Mch, 31, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apr. 4, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 6, Bozerman, Mont. 

Apr. 8, Minot, N. D. 

Apr. 12, Faribault, Minn. 

Apr. 18, Chicago, Ill. 

Apr. 20, Detroit, Mich. 

Apr. 24, Middletown, Conn. 

Apr. 25, Greenfield, Mass. 
KORB, MAY 

April 4, Lewiston, Me. 
LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET 

Apr. 21, Milford, Conn. 


LENOX STRING QUARTET 
ar. 28, Boston, Mass. 

LENT, SYLVIA 

Mar. 27, Philadelphia. . 

Apr. 14, Briarcliff, N. Y. 
LEWIS, MARY 

May 3, Roanoke, Va. 

May 6, Spartanburg, S. C. 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 

Apr. 1, Dickinson, N. 

April 4, aeet Carroll, Sit 
MACK, 

May 12, Pebeidiacn, R. I 
MACMILLEN, FRANCIS 

Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O. 
MEISLE, KATHRYN 

Mch. 27 nam + Pa. 

ue 7, Salem, ass. 

May 2 17, qf ---~ Mass. 

a ag Mass. 


Re 
MIDDL *. TON, KRTHUR 
Mch. 27, Boston, Mass 
—_ 29, Paterson, N J. 
yr. 27, Pittsburgh, aon. 
May 9, Topeka, 
MOUNT, MARY MIL LER 
Apr. 6, Philadelphia 
Apr. 14, Mauch Chunk, Pa 
. 20, Philadelphia, 
MURPHY, LAMBERT 
Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 23, Stockton, Cal. 
May 3, New Bedford, Mass. 
May 4, Norton, Mass. 
MURDOCK, WILLIAM 
Feb. 27 to Mar. 26, London 
N. Y. STRING QUARTET 
Mar. 24, Eessbureh. Pa 
Mar. 25, Goshen, Ind. 
Mar. 28, Springfield, Tl. 
Mar. 29, St. ay ‘Mo. 
Mar. Alton, Mo. 
Mar. 31, Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 4, ‘tie Neb. 
. 6, Denver, Colo. 
. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 
. 11, Tuscon, Ariz. 
. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 17, Pasadena, Cal. 
. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 25, Portland, Ore. 
. 25, Aberdeen, Wash. 
pr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 
. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 4, Hot Springs, Ark. 
May 5, Greenwood, Miss. 


NEY, ELLY 
Mar. 24, Davenport, Iowa 
Mar. 25, Sioux City, Iowa 
Apr. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 
NIEMACK, ILSE 
Mch. 25, 4 Rochelle, N. 


NORTHRUP, MARGARET 
May 10, Gastonia, Ee 
May 12, Charlotte, mt. 

NOVAES, GUIOMAR 
Mch. 25, Columbus, O. 
Mch. 27, Chicago, Ill. 

Mch. 29, Bloomington, III. 


PATTON, FRED 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 26, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 29, Boston, Mass. 
ag 8, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
r. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ay 3- 7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 9- 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PETERSON, ALMA 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETERSON, MAY 

Mar. 31, Provo, Utah 
PONSELLE, ROSA 

Mar. 31, Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAYMOND, GEORGE PER 
KINS 


Mch. 28, Indianapolis, Ind. 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 

CHOIR ; 

Mar. 24, Grand Rapids, Mich 
ay a BRUCE 

Apr. 2, Boston, Mass. 
SMETERLIN, JAN 

Mar. 26, Berlin, Germany 

Apr. 9, London, England 


SMITH, ETHELYNDE 
Apr. 26, Petroskey, Mich. 
July 14, Burlington, Vt. 


SPALDING, ALBERT 
Mch. 24, Oslo 
Mch. 27, Copenhagen 
Mch. 30, Copenhagen 
Apr. 3, Berlin 
Apr. 7, Helsingfors 
Apr. 9, Viborg 
Apr. 11-13, Hilingtors 
Apr. 21, Vienna 
Apr. 24-27, Budapest 
Apr. 29, Vienna 
May, 1, Hamburg 
May 2, Berlin 
May 3, Cologne 
May 7, Warsaw 
May 9, Crakow 
May 10, Lodz 
May 11, Warsaw 
May 15. Rome 
STALLINGS, LOUISE 
Apr. 1, Storrs, Conn. 
SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
Apr. 25, Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 28, Oxford, Ohio 
Apr. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ay 1-7, Cincinnati, O. 


May 10, 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 


May 13, Hanover, Pa. 


mary, EDWIN 
Apr. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i fs, Orange, N. J. 
SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
Mch. 26, Paris 


TELVA, MARION 
May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 
THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES 
Mar. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 
Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 


VREELAND, JEANNETTE 
Mar. 26, Syracuse. N. Y. 
Mch. 29, Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 


soprano, 


MARGARET NORTHRUP, 
who will gwe' a song recital in New York at 


Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 31. 





Washington Heights Musical Club 


On March 13, under the auspices of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, a recital was given at Guild Hall 
by Marjorie Meyer, soprano; J. Perla, tenor; Louise Talma, 
pianist; the Washington Heights Choir, and Emilio Roxas, 
accompanist. This is an example of the useful work that 
the Washington Heights Club is continually doing under 
the leadership of its founder and president, Jane R. Cath- 
cart. The Washington Heights Choir is conducted by the 
noted contralto and voice teacher, Ethel Grow. 














AEOLIAN HALL 


34 West 43rd Street 


Wedasoday Tiveniag 
MARCH 30th 


at 8:30 


Violin Recital 
LILLIAN 


UCH 


CARROLL HOLLISTER 
at the Piano 


PROGRAM 


minor. Bach-Nachez 
Allegro Adagio Gigue 
iT 


Partita, E 


Concerto No. 6, E flat W. A. Mozart 

Allegro moderato Un poco Adagio 

Rondo (Allegretto vivace assai) 

Poéme Ernest Chausson 
Brahms-Joachim 
Franz Kneisel 
Lillian Fuchs 
Friedrich Smetana 


Hungarian Dance No. 

Grande Etude de Concert 

Caprice Fantastique 

Aus der Heimat 

Tickets now on sale at Aeolian Hall Box Office, also at 
National Music League Box Office, Steinway Building 

Exclusiwe Management: 
NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc 


The piano is a Steinway 
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Burrato, N. Y.—A unique organ recital was given under 
the direction of H. W. Whitney in the Larkin Administration 
Building for a group of musicians and invited guests. Fred- 
erich A. Hoschke, of Springfield, Mass., composer, musician 
and creator of the master rolls, from which the ‘automatic 
rolls have been made for use on this Moller organ, gave a 
demonstration that both astounded and delighted his audi- 
ence. Among the selections played—exact replicas of the 
master organists—were the following: first movement from 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony; Largo from New World 
Symphony, Dvorak; two excerpts from the Tschaikowsky 
Nutcracker Suite; Song Without Words, Tschaikowsky ; Of- 
fertoire, Ambroise Thomas. Mr. Hoschke also played an im- 
provisation connecting the organ and the Chickering Ampico 
pa yoo on piano. Surely a phenomenal, human mechanism. 
Loud speakers are placed in various departments throughout 
the enormous Larkin plant so that all employees can hear 
the organ whenever it is played, Mr. Whitney and visiting 
organists giving frequent noonday recitals. The organ was 
the gift of the late John D. Larkin to his employees, in com- 
memoration of the golden anniversary year of the Larkin 
ee wonderful gift to them and to the city of Buf- 

alo. 

The Buffalo Athletic Club has given to its members -and 
friends a series of delightful Sunday evening musicales this 
season, all soloists meeting with unqualified success. One of 
the recent delightful programs was presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Wertimer, tenor and soprano, in solos and duets, 
with Ethyol McMullen at the piano, and Vladzia Mashki, 
pianist, in a group of solos. Other participants have been 
Isabelle W. Stranahan, mezzo-soprano, and Laura Duerstein, 
contralto, with Ethyol McMullen, accompanist; Dorothy 
Hawkins, pianist, Emilie Yoder Davis, pianist, Irene W. olf, 
soprano, Harriet Shire, soprano, Warren Hardy, baritone, 
Agnes Helliwell, soprano, Charlotte Webster, accompanist ; 
Louise Proctor, ‘contralto, and Gertrude Broadwell, pianist, 
both of the Rochester Eastman School of Music. 

The Pilgrim Male Quartet, under the direction of Emil R. 
Keuchen, presented an enjoyable and contrasting program of 
quartets and solo numbers. E. H. Wollschlager. Arthur P. 
Kling, George C. Arnold and Herbert M. Seitz are the 
quartet members. The club orchestra, under the leadership 
of Joseph Armbruster intersperse orchestra selections of 
popular music. Much credit is due R. T. Fiske, of the 

3uffalo Athletic Club, who is the able chairman of these 
enjoyable Sunday evening musicales. 

Two Chromatic Club concerts have been given re- 
cently in the Hotel Lafayette ballroom--the first by 
the Hart House String Quartet of Toronto, with Isabelle 
Stranahan, mezzo-soprano, soloist, and Ethyol McMullen, 
accompanist. The quartet greatly pleased in its selec- 
tions and was warmly encored. Mrs. Stranahan de- 
lighted her many friends and admirers in the quality 
and finish of her groups of varied songs, repeating 
one and adding an encore. Ethyol McMullen’s accom- 
paniments added much to the artistic success of the occa- 
sion. The participants of the second recital were as follows: 
Elsie Walter and Sadye Levin, pianists of The Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, in two-piano selections; the 
Davis Lewis Trio; and Anita Ruppel, soprano, with Ethyol 
McMullen, accompanist. A charming picture was presented 
on the stage with all these young ladies as participants and a 
program of excellence was given before the discriminating, 
enthusiastic audience. The Misses Walter and Levin were 
warmly applauded for their admirable playing and granted an 
encore. The trio displayed many musicianly ensemble qual- 
ities and were heartily commended and encored. Youthful 
Anita Ruppel’s progress has been watched with interest and 
her friends were pleased to note her advancement under the 
able guidance of Harriet Welch Spire upon this trying debut. 
Her lyric soprano voice of unforced quality, with a beautiful 
high pianissimo, and her unaffected girlish manner delighted 
the audience that was insistent upon an encore which she 
granted. Ethyol McMullen’s exquisite accompaniments 
further enhanced the program. 

The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Cornelissen con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the season with Ignace Hils- 
berg, piano soloist, playing the beautiful Grieg Concerto, op. 
16, A minor. The large-sized audience thoroughly appreciated 
the playing of the orchestral numbers under Mr. Cornelissen’s 
able direction and applauded heartily. Mr. Hilsberg won 
many new admirers upon this, his third appearance here 
and added to the previous deep impression. Soloist, con- 
ductor and orchestra bowed their acknowledgments. George 
Sasse, president of the organization, spoke briefly on the 
plans of the orchestra and its permanency. L..H. M. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Gives Recital 


On February 24, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid sang a pro- 
gram of songs and arias at her Riverside Drive studio for 
a company of about one hundred guests, including her 
pupils as well as several musicians of prominence. In 
good voice, Mrs. MacDermid gave abundant evidence of 
her artistry and musicianship in a well varied program of 
lyric and dramatic numbers, including the famous Il re 
Pastore aria by Mozart, French songs by Paladilhe, Hue 
and Debussy, and German songs by Reger and ‘Strauss; 
English songs by Carew, Salter and Manning, and con- 
cluding numbers of her husband’s composition served to 
bring into evidence Mrs. MacDermid’s extensive range and 
color as a vocalist. Applause and enthusiasm for-her sing- 
ing rang high throughout the evening. Harriet Prutzmann 
was the clever accompanist, and Charles Hobbs, pianist, the 
assisting artist, playing a group of Beethoven and Debussy 
delightfully. 


Pius X Demonstration 


At the home of Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 1100 Fifth Avenue, 
on March 11, a demonstration of the Justine Ward Method 
was given by the Pius X Choir and a group of young 
children. These demonstrations have been commented upon 
in these columns in the past. They are always extremely 
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interesting and at the same time astonishing. What these 
young children accomplish by the Justine Ward Method is 
almost unbelievable. They not only read music perfectly 
at sight, but they improvise and compose and arrange music 
with extraordinary rapiditv and skill. The Justine Ward 
Method certainly proves itself through the success of its 
young charges. 


Gilberté Works Heard at Maine Club 
Hallett Gilberté, 


pianist and composer, was featured at 
the March 5 musicale of the Maine Women’s Club, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Mrs. Paul B. Conkling pre- 
siding, all the music being his. 
Included were the two song cycles. 
Overheard In a Garden (Oliver 
Herford), and Song of the Sea- 
sons (Annie Gilberté) ; the former 
was sung by Dorianne Bawn, lyric 
soprano, and the latter by Mabel 
Corlew, dramatic soprano. Their 
inherent loveliness of melody, the 
wedding of both text and music in 
spontaneous, melodious expression, 
these Gilbertean characteristics 
permeate both cycles, and the in- 
terpretation by the two artists was 
such as to cause exclamations of 
delight; Miss Bawn’s costume was 
admired on all sides. Benjamin 
Berry, tenor, sang Ah Love But a 
Day, Come Out in the Sweet 
Spring Night, and A Rose and a 
Dream, winning a double encore, 
and Miss Corlew was so loudly applauded that she added 
another Gilberté song, At Evening. His Romanze for 
piano was played by composer Gilberté, and remaining fea- 
tures of the program consisted of Harold Vinal’s reading 
(poems), and a talk on Maine Mysteries, by Elizabeth F. 
Reed. Among guests of honor were Mmes. Von Klenner 
and Thomas Vivian. 


HALLETT 
GILBERTE 


Prominent Artists Sing for Charity 


The grand annual charity entertainment and dance of 
Ceres Union was held on February 27 in the grand ball 
room of the Hotel Commodore, New York, and an unusual- 
ly interesting program was given by prominent artists. Fol- 
lowing an excellent violin selection by Benno Rabinoff, Ben- 
jamino Riccio, the possessor of a splendid baritone voice, 
was enthusiastically received in numbers by Mozart and 
Verdi. The next artist was Henriette Wakefield, soprano 
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of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who gave the Habanera 
aria from Carmen and Tosti’s Good Bye, two numbers which 
invariably catch the fancy of an audience. Leon Rothier 
so well known for his fine work in bass roles at the Metro- 
politan, sang with depth of feeling Heine-Schumann’s The 
Two Grenadiers and O'Hara's There is No Death. Martha 
Attwood, soprano, who has appeared with success abroad and 
now is a member of the Metropolitan Opera, displayed a 
beautiful voice under excellent control in Mi Chiamano 
Mimi from Boheme and Spencer’s Dear Heart What Might 
Have Been. Armand Tokatyan, tenor, also of the Metropo- 
litan, well deserved the applause accorded him, for the fine 
artistry displayed in the Cielo e mar aria from Gioconda and 
Lacelle’s Amapola. The program was brought to a delight 
ful conclusion by Mmes. Attwood and Wakefield and Messrs 
Tokatyan and Riccio singing the famous quartet from 
Rigoletto. Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor at the Metro 
politan, displayed his usual skill as accompanist. 


Walter Anderson on Booking Tour 
Walter Anderson, well known manager, left New York 
on Saturday of last week on a booking tour of Florida, 
Georgia and other southeastern states. 











Master Institute 


of United Arts 


Music—Painting-——Sculpiure— 
Architecture—Opera Class— 
Ballet — Drama — Lectures 
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Courses in all branches of the arts 


for adults and children 
Pedagogical classes for teachers 
Lectures on all arts, concerts and exhibitions 


open to the public 








Summer Session of six weeks beginning 
July Ist—Moriah, N. Y. 


310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 























ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO. 
INSTRUCTION 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Circle 4780 








Cesare Sormichi Baritone 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Management: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE 


Columbia Records 


Auditorium (Tower), Chicago 











SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS AND PIANISTS 





Among those who have studied with Mr. Roeder are 


RUDOLPH REUTER, 
HANNAH KLEIN, 
IRENE PECKHAM, award in 1924, 


and many successful teachers and pianists in all parts of the 


eminent pianist, 
winner of highest 


same 


July 5—August 12 


CARL M. 


TECHNIC—REPERTOIRE—TEACHING PROBLEMS 


who received all his American training under Mr. 

award in open competition for all ages, N. Y. 
and winner of first prize in Sesqui-Centennial Contest of National Federation of Music Clubs 
country. 


607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ROEDER 


Roeder, 


Music Week Association in 1925, 














VITO CARNEVALI 


will conduct 


Voice and Opera Classes 
at the 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Villa d’Este, Tivoli, Italy 
Six Weeks, from July 6th to August 31st 
Under the Patronage of the Italian Board of Education, 
Director—MARIO CORTI 
For information apply to VERA LA MISHA, Wurlitzer Co., 120 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 
CARNEVALI STUDIOS: 314 W. 


United States Embassy and Italy-American Society 


107 St. 























Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt., 


American Soprano 


This Season’s Recitals 


NEW YORK—LONDON—PARIS 
Booking now—Season 1927-28 
130 West 42d Street, 


Inc., New York 
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LIVERPOOL CELEBRATES 
BEETHOVEN CENTENARY 


John McCormack Returns After Fifteen Years 
Liverpoo.,—Liverpool’s celebration of the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary was inaugurated by a very creditable performance 

s.- Ninth py toe It was sung by the Welsh Choral 
Union, under the direction of Hopkins Evans, who, by the 
way, is to the United ‘States in the capacity of ad- 

licator of sundry Welsh competitions and other gather- 


visit 


ings 

This work was preceded by Bach’s Magnificat in D, 
treatment of which indicated that the Society had relied, 
on the Bonn master rather than on the Leipsic 
cantor, to the detriment of the latter. Further in connection 
with these memorial functions, the M’Cullagh String Quartet 
is giving all of Beethoven’s string quartets. The culminat- 
ing event of the celebration will be under the direction of 
Henry Wood, who will preside at the final concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and conduct a_ characteristic 
group of Beethoven's orchestral music. 

Last month’s Philharmonic concerts were in the hands of 
Her \bendroth, of Cologne, and Vaclav Talich, of 
Prague, respectively Abendroth’s reading of Strauss’ 
Heldenleben was a fine piece of work, and he was equally 
at home with Berlioz’s Franc Juges and Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo Juliet overtures. His success was immediate. 
Talich, who visited Liverpool in 1923, conducted a copious 
selection from his extensive repertoire and comprised works 
by Vivaldi, Mozart, Dvorak, Goldmark, Wagner, Respighi 

somewhat bucolic Symphonie 


the 
for 


its success, 


oir 
mann 
and 


and rokofeff, the latter’s 
Classique forming an effective contrast to Respighi’s Foun- 
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tains of Rome. These very diverse instances of modern 
development were treated by Talich with conspicuous ability. 

John McCormack, who returned after an interval of 
fifteen years, had no reason to complain of his reception. 
He was in excellent voice and roused his capacity audience 
to the usual enthusiasm. 

The final program of the admirable Mossel Concerts was 
shared by Elisabeth Schumann and Jacques Thibaud. With 
the very able collaboration of George Reeves, Thibaud gave 
beautiful performances of Beethoven’s A major Sonata 
(op. 30), Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole as well as a number 
of smaller works. W. J. B 


BEETHOVEN BOOKS 


(Continued from page 43) 
felt that he needed the instrument is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that he had a sort of shell, or sounding board, built 
over it, or around it (the details are not clear in the writer's 
mind) calculated to concentrate all of the sound of the 
piano in such a manner that Beethoven could at least hear 
some of it. 

With Beethoven’s gigantic genius there was, of course, no 
ground for his fears, yet they must have existed, and un- 
doubtedly caused him unspeakable anguish. Add to this 
the fact that for the last twenty years or more of his life 
he was in more or less constant ill health, and we simply 
have to sit back in wonder and admiration of the magnifi- 
cent will that kept him not only incessantly active, but 
always striving to remain true to his exalted artistic ideals. 

It will seem curious to the readers of this review that all 
of this should come out in the course of commentaries on 
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MARGUERITE MORGAN, 
American pianist, at the site of Beethoven's first grave ‘n 
Vienna. The photograph was made by Paul Bechert for the 
MusicaL Courter February, when Miss Morgan played for 
the International Socicty and gave a recital in Beethoven's 
city. 





the American Beethoven Letters, but, as I have already 
pointed out, every one of these letters had to be placed, 
explained, and elucidated by Sonneck, and, of course, by 
imputation, they involve a very large number of the inci- 
dents of Beethoven’s career. It is altogether a remarkable 
book, and the most notable contribution to Beethoveniana that 
has been made since the publication of Krehbiel’s edition of 
Thayer. 


Bronze Busts Given to Miami University 


3en Friedman, music philanthropist of New York City 
recently made a presentation to the Miami Conservatory of 
Music, of the University of Miami, of two bronze busts, one 
of Ludwig van Beethoven, the other of Richard Wagner. 
These very beautiful works of art are two and one-half 
feet high and are designed to be placed on black marble 
pedestals. They are dedicated to the memory of Mary 
Kimball Penney, as is the Conservatory Building of the 
University of Miami, to be erected by J. C. Penney. 

The presentation exercises took place in the University 
Auditorium before a large audience of students and resi- 
dents of Miami district. Mr. Friedman in his remarks 
said: “Having had for many years the privilege and pleas- 
ure of coming into close contact with the man to whom 
we tender this reception (J. C. Penney), I have been very 
much interested in the things he has been doing. . . In the 
time of the Grecian Empire it was not commerce nor wealth 
that brought the influx of strangers, but it was culture, 
education and art that attracted the outside world. Through- 
out the ages we learn that this phase of life has been the 
backbone of a Nation’s power... . In this 20th century most 
of us are so vitally absorbed with the material things of 
life that we hardly pause eae enough to think of the far- 
reaching influence of music. . We must satisfy the thirst 
for good music, and good music in turn will elevate and 
help to make better citizens. I really believe that this 
thought above all others prompted J. C. Penney to create 
a fund for this Conservatory Building, which when com- 
pleted, will be a thing of pride and beauty to the City of 
Miami and to the State of Florida. 

“With Bertha Foster, an untiring and highly capable ex- 
ecutive at its head, this school should make a reputation for 
itself that will be nation wide. We are all deeply indebted 
to: Miss Foster. for the strides already made by the Miami 
Conservatory of Music. ... And now, my dear Miss Foster, 
I take great pleasure in presenting to you, as director of the 
Conservatory of Music of the University of Miami, and 
to your school, in behalf of Mrs. Friedman and myself, 
these two bronze busts that we ordered when in Europe a 
few months ago. One is of Beethoven, the highest ex- 
ponent of symphonic music. . . . The other bronze is of Wag- 
ner, the greatest genius of "the operatic form of music. 

In accepting for the University of Miami, Miss Foster, 
director of the Conservatory of Music, mentioned not only 
the gratitude felt for the gift and the motive prompting it 
but also an appreciation of the fact that these works of art 
would testify to coming generations the interest in the cause 
of education which these wonderful bronzes indicated. 


Leonora Cartas Singing Abroad 


Leonora Corona, striking American dramatic soprano who 
has been winning success in opera abroad, plans to sa:! for 
America on March 29. In January Miss Corona was heard 
in Il Trovatore at the Teatro Fenice, Venice; in February 
in Francesca da Rimini at the Teatro Grande, Brescia, and 
this month she is singing Aida at the Paris Opera and Tosca 
at the Liege Theatre Royal and at the Theatre de l’Opera 
at Monte Carlo. May will find the soprano fulfilling opera- 
tic engagements at the Teatro Nazionale, Havana. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON, 
contralto, who booked for forty concerts this season 
Among the cities in which she has appeared are Hampton 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.; Durham, Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro, Salisbury, Charlotte, Columbia, Augusta, 
ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, Orangeburg ‘and Charleston (S. C.), Savannah, Ga.; Tala- 
hassee, Fla., and Petersburg, Va. Miss Anderson has 
secured all of her vocal training from Giuseppe Boghetti 
of New York and Philadelphia. 


Jugo-Slav violinist, is continuing on his successful tour of 
Europe. He has already appeared in Budapest, Prague, 
Cologne, Vienna, Munich, Amsterdam, the Hague, Berlin, 
Paris, and a number of other cities on the continent. In 
April and May he will appear in two London recitals and 
next fall he will again have an extensive European tour, 
returning to this country in January. In the accompanying 
photograph Mr. Balokovic (left) is shown with Dr. G. 
de Koos, Holland manager and his exclusive manager for 
Europe. 
DONATELLA PRENTISI, 

dramatic soprano. Tributes to her voice and art following 

a Carnegie Hall recital have placed her high on the ladder 

of the richly endowed ones. (M. I. Boris Studio photo.) 
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TEXAS, AT INAUGURATION OF DAN MOODY AS GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 
At the telegraphic request of Governor Dan Moody, May Peterson journeyed to Austin, Texas, on January 8 to take part in the Inauguration of the Honorable Dan Mood) 
of the Lone Star State. The Inauguration took place on the front steps of the Capitol Building in the presence of 15,000 people. The above photograph s s Mr. Moa 
oath of office as Governor of the State of Texas, the oath being administered to him by the Hon. C. M. Cureton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas. The lady at 
right of the picture is the late Governor “Ma” Ferguson, who was defeated by Moody. The next lady in the picture, from right to left, is May Peterson. The young man stand 
tween Mr. Moody and Chief Justice Cureton is R. M. Bobbitt, Speaker of the House of Representatives of Texas. The man standing next to Chief Justice Cureton is Senato 
president of the Texas Senate. The tall gentleman next to Senator Woods is former Governor Pat M. N Mrs. Neff is standing to the right of Governor Neff. The next g 
ex-Governor W. P. Hobby and Mrs. Hobby is standing next to Governor Hobby. The next gentleman is former Governor James E. Ferguson standing with his daughte 
Governor O. B. Colquitt and Mrs. Colquitt and their daughter Mary. The white headed gentleman at the left of the platform is ex-Governor Sayres. This is the only time in the history 
of the State of Texas when seven governors have been present on one platform. May Peterson sang the song Hail Texas just before Governor Moody took the oath of office. The song 

was written by Radie Britain of Amarillo, Texas. 
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A Chat with Harry Colin Thorpe 


other day the writer dropped into the studio of Harry 
Thorpe for a little chat. It was known that Mr. 

had been doing some excellent work with his stu- 
and also that he is a great student himself of the 
and wherefore of voice production; thus it was inter- 
esting to hear some of his sound views. After a few minutes 
talk with this pedagog—he may well be termed one—the 
interviewer was duly impressed with the fact that when he 
makes a statement he knows what he is talking about, for 
worked out a logical method based on natural prin- 
ciples. Mr. Thorpe pointed out the fact that we hear today 
very little singing which is really creative. When asked to 
<plain just what he meant he expounded his ideas somewhat 
as follows 

“We all know 
field 
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that the characteristic of creative work 
and remember that this word derives 
‘originate,’ which means to bring forth something 
something which did not exist before. Most singers 
merely re-productive, their aim being to sing the notes 
f the song correctly, with good voice -production if possible, 
with expression so-called (variation of dynamics, tempi and 
with fidelity to tradition and loyalty to the coach 
teacher. Now, do you not see that while such a perform- 
ance may be neat and nice and wholly lacking in any offense 
wwainst good taste, it not contain a single element of 
tiveness and will never move any listener in the slighest 
? Young singers who have been unsuccessful before 
the public often feel embittered because, although they know 
they have good voices and have attained some knowledge and 
skill, the does not seem to appreciate their gifts and 
accomplishments. And they never will. What the public 
really wants, although it cannot put it in so many words, is 
singing which is creative. No smug conformity to tradition 
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precepts of a teacher will ever interest or thrill 
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begins to develop his own ideas and personality. 
words, he begins to be creative. 

“The av erage singer, on the other hand, is tied to his teach 
er’s apron- strings for life because he has not gained that 
knowledge of how to control his own voice which would 
make him an independent being and thus enable him to’ be- 
come truly creative.” 

3ut isn’t the case different with a singer, because a singer 
cannot hear his own voice?” the interviewer asked. ‘“‘Doesn’t 
he need a critic at all times?” 

“That question is almost a red flag to me,” said Mr. 
Thorpe. “Of course one does not hear his own voice ex- 
actly as it sounds to another, and I doubt if a violinist hears 
his own tone exactly as does another listener. The fact is, 
that if the student could hear his own voice as another person 
does, he would be no better off, because he lacks the stand- 
ards or the principles requisite for self-criticism. And here 
we have arrived at the root of the matter. Until teachers 
equip their pupils with a definite understanding of basic vocal 
principles and show them how to apply these principles in 
the solution of their own vocal problems the present condi- 
tions will prevail. 

“If I may refer to my own work, I want to say that I feel 
my mission in life to be the task of liberating singers from 
this thralldom. My greatest joy is to produce students who 
are so well grounde that they no longer need my assistance 
but can work out their own original artistic impulses and so 
become great creative singers.” 

3ut if you make your students 
right, what will become of you?” 

“I knew we were coming to that,” laughed Mr. Thorpe. 
“You mean that if all my pupils become masters [’ll be out 
of a job myself? Not much. Not all pupils are capable 
of becoming masters, unfortunately, but if dreams came true 
and every singer in my studio became an independent, crea- 
tive artist, wouldn’t it be the greatest advertisement in the 
world? +o my livelihood is in no danger, I assure you. But, 
seriously, it is a deep satisfaction to see the tense, set faces 
of these Aacbet xed and baffled students relax into an expres- 
sion of happy self-confidence when they know from actual 
experience that there are understandable, workable and, best 
of all, simple vocal principles which provide the solution for 
all their problems.” 


In other 


masters in their own 


Kurt Hetzel, Chasdiennes and Pianist 


Kurt Hetzel organized the Washington Symphony Orches- 
tra in Washington, D. C., in January, 1925. The first con- 
cert under his direction was given in April, 1926, when an 
excellent program was presented with Richard Bonelli as 
soloist. Another program is planned for this year, the date 
of which will be announced later 

Mr. Hetzel began his public career at the age of nine, 
playing the piano before an audience of one thousand people. 
At the age of fifteen he accomplished the feat of conducting 
his first opera and also of giving a piano recital of his own. 
After two years of service in the World War he was sent to 
Roumania, where he founded and conducted a symphony 
orchestra. Later he conducted at the German Opera House 
in Czernowitz and toured Europe as pianist and accompanist. 
In 1923 he came to the United States and appeared in concert 
in many of the important cities. 

Following an appearance recently over WRC one of the 
Washington dailies stated: “Hetzel did more than play the 
piano—he thouglit fine things, some of the finest things the 
greatest of composers have thought, and translated them 
into tone with his skillful fingers in such a manner that all 
who heard understood. Even more than that, his half hour 
seemed an intimate, personal visitation to the heart and soul 
of every person who heard it of that indefinable form of sheer, 
tenuous beauty music makes so spiritually satisfying.” 


Lamont School in Denver Progressive 


Lamont School of Music in Denver, Colo., was in- 
corporated three years ago, and is authorized to grant 
degrees in music. The school was organized as an out- 
growth of Florence Lamont Hinman’s studio activities, and it 
has developed so rapidly—500 students now being enrolled— 
that its curriculum at the present time embraces all sub- 
jects taught in the older established conservatories. That 
definite results have been produced in this short time was 
witnessed in Philadelphia on November 1 when two Hin- 
man pupils, Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt, won first 
prize for soprano and baritone at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Students’ National Contest. It is interesting to note that 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority established the only Colorado 
Chapter of its order in this school. 
Mrs. Hinman has done considerable 
background being in Canada, where she attended the 
Harding Hall Boarding School and the London Conserva- 
tory of Music. On coming to the United States she became 
a professional accompanist and toured the country with 
various artists. Later she studied voice with Hattie Louise 
Sims, Anthony Carlson, William Brady, Percy Rector 
Stephens, Luella Melius and many others. She has sung 
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in oratorio, concert and opera, and at the present time is 
soloist in Denver at the Divine Science Church, director 
of the Treble Clef Club and the Bass Clef C lub, director 
of the Lamont School of Music and a director of Pro- 
Musica. Mrs. Hinman states that next year the Treble 
Clef and the Bass Clef Clubs expect to join forces with 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra and produce some fine 
works. 


Busy Season for Walter Spry 


Walter Spry, well known Chicago pianist and teacher, 
is having one of the busiest seasons he has ever enjoyed. 
He teaches a large and enthusiastic class of pupils at the 


WALTER SPRY 

Columbia School of Music, and is filling more concert dates 
than ever. His illustrated talk, Beethoven and the Moderns, 
has proven one of his most popular programs. 

Aside from these duties, Mr. Spry finds time to compose, 
and among his latest compositions a Barnegat Love-Song 
is the most popular. He has written a new Easter anthem 
Awake Thou that Sleepest, and a Revery for organ has 
just gone into the printer’s hands. A freshly annotated edi- 
tion of the Petit Carnaval for piano is also promised. Per- 
haps the most important product of Mr. Spry’s pen is the 
pamphlet Lessons in Piano-playing, a concise course in 
technical and musical training for pupils of the middle and 
advanced grades. 

Of his advanced artist-pupils, Margaret Farr and Evelyn 
Martin Goetz have been prominently before the public this 
season. They have appeared frequently in recital programs 
and have received the highest praise from both Eastern and 
Western authorities. 

Mr. Spry has been re-engaged for another master class 
for pianists at Alabama College, Montevallo (Ala.), this 
coming summer. This school, near Birmingham, is a State 
institution, and offers many advantages not usually enjoyed 
by students. The location is healthy as well as beautiful 
and the faculty with Prof. Colin B. Richmond, director, 
comprises many teachers of the highest grade. Mr. Spry 
will give private lessons to the advanced pupils and hold 
two classes per week, one in technic and one in repertory, 
which have grown so popular the past two seasons he has 
taught. 


New Choral Society in Bronx 
Choral 
Friday night at eight o’clock at the 
School on Washington Avenue. 


A new Society in the Bronx is meeting every 
3ronx House Music 
Egon Ebert is the director. 
Bronx House is one of the seven music school settlements 
in New York City and aims to give a thorough and sound 
musical training to its students. There are no fees for the 


chorus, and any adult interested in in singing is invited to join. 


Ralph Leopold Scores 


Ralph Leopold, American pianist, composer and Wagner- 
ian interpreter, repeated his successes at his recent concert 
at St. Mary’s Academy, O'Neill, Neb., being compelled to 
respond to numerous encores. 
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DENVER, COLO. 


Denver, Coto.—Always a prime favorite with Denver 
audiences, Ossip Gabrilowitsch added fresh lustre to his 
fame by his splendid artistry when, in conjunction with 
Louis Graveure, he gave a delightful recital in the Municipal 
Auditorium, under the local management of A. M. Ober- 
felder. His opening number, the Sonata in F minor by 
Beethoven, was given a noble and spirited rendition. for 
sheer beauty of tone and a sympathetic and comprehending 
interpretation, it was a model performance. Equally convinc- 
ing was the Chopin group which followed; and the modern 
French compositions by Ravel and Debussy were done with 
a play of fancy and poetic imagination altogether delightful. 
Mr. Graveure’s strongest distinction is his undoubted gift 
of interpretation. As a stylist, he leaves little to be desired, 
especially in German Lieder. Der Wanderer (Schubert) 
was a marvelous bit of tone painting, as were the other num- 
bers in the German group, with pure diction, excellent enun- 
ciation and phrasing, in addition to a polished style. 

Iliff Garrison, pianist, gave a recital of unusual interest 
at the Colorado Woman's College, presenting an admirably 
constructed program with great poise and finish. In addi- 
tion to an exquisitely-played classic group and a well-bal- 
anced selection of Chopin works, Mr. Garrison gave a 
number of modern novelties by Poulenc, Debussy and Mous- 
sorgsky, to which he lent a charming whimsicality and 
spirit. 

Carl Flesch, violin virtuoso, made his second appearance 
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before a Denver audience in the Auditorium Theater, and 
again impressed his hearers with his intellectual mastery, his 
remarkable technical equipment and his finished style. His 
opening number, the A major Concerto of Mozart, was an 
outstanding performance, done in the purest classical style. 
A group of interesting arrangements by Mr. Flesch of Haen- 
del numbers proved worthy additions to violin literature. 
Stella Kriegshaber, of St. Louis, who came to Denver for 
this concert, gave Mr. Flesch ideal support at the piano. 
Her work was more than mere accompanying—it was a 
sympathetic co-operation which added much to the success of 
the concert. Robert Slack was the local manager. 

The Civic Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth pair of 
concerts of this, its fifth season, presenting an altogether de- 
lightful program in excellent fashion, Horace Tureman, 
conductor, demonstrates at each pair of concerts the admir- 
able improvement his players are constantly making. The 
brass section in particular is to be commended for its smooth 
work, and the orchestral ensemble for its spirit and unity. 
The program on this occasion included a Mendelssohn over- 
ture, The Fountains of Rome (Respighi) ; Andante Canta- 
bile for strings, (Tschaikowsky) ; Suite from Tsar Soltan 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), and Siegfried’s Journey Up the Rhine 
(Wagner). The soloist was Margaret Day Grubb, pianist, 
whose beautiful tone, fluent technic and broad style were 
displayed to advantage in Edward MacDowell’s concerto in A 
minor. Her performance was a brilliant one and she was 
enthusiastically recalled many times. 

One of the most unique and interesting recitals heard 
here for some time was the two-piano evening given by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in the big Auditorium. The 
polished artistry of these finished interpreters of piano 
ensemble is as near perfection as one can imagine. Their 
work is fascinating in its flawless unanimity, dash and finesse. 
The fine program was received with great enthusiasm and 
the artists were repeatedly recalled. It was an Oberfelder 
concert. 

Denver has been almost surfeited with ballet perform- 
ances this season. The last and in some ways the most 
enjoyable was the Mordkin Russian Ballet which gave three 
performances at the Auditorium Theater. Vera Nemtchin- 
ova deserves especial mention, as does Mile. Marvin. Mik- 
hail Mordkin, as is well known, is a dancer par excellence, 
whose virile and masterly performance aroused great enthu- 
siasm. Pierre Vladimiroff, a featured performer, did admir- 
able work, as did Hilda Butsova. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
conductor, is largely responsible for the smoothness of the 
performance. This engagement was under the Oberfelder 
direction. 

A men’s Bass Clef Chorus has recently been organized 
in Denver, under the direction of Florence Lamont Hinman, 
who is also the conductor of the Treble Clef Chorus of 160 
women’s voices. Since the passing of the Apollo Club, di- 
rected by the late Henry Houseley, no large male chorus has 
been in existence in the city. Realizing that this deficiency 
made it difficult for the city to produce operas involving 
large choruses, Mrs. Hinman organized the Bass Clef Club, 
which is scheduled to make its first public appearance in 
the near future. 

Florence Denny Morrison presented a group of her piano 
students in recital, the entire program revealing the excellent 
work accomplished in this studio. Among the young pian- 
ists showing unusual ability must be mentioned Frederica 
Bellamy; Jane and Katherine Collins, Mary Morgan, Eva 
Louise Williams and Loris Murphy. Assisting was a violin 
quartet from the Josephine Trott Studios—Helen Reybold, 
Dorothy Martin, Rebecca Johnson and Elizabeth Brownlie— 
who contributed two charming numbers. 

Jane Crawford Eller, of Denver and a pupil of Hattie 
Louise Sims, is contralto soloist in the West End Presby- 
terian Church of New York City where she has recently 
been active in putting on some sacred pageants which have 
been very successful. She is also busy with recital and 
radio engagements. ‘ 


Mabel Parker Entertains Harriet Ware 


Harriet Ware recently visited the Philadelphia studio of 
Mabel M. Parker and enjoyed hearing a number of her com- 
positions sung by pupils of Miss Parker. Marian Guenwood 
was heard in the Hindu Slumber Song, Qris and The Call of 
Rhada, and according to Mrs. Ware, all of them were sung 
with charm. Mary Boatrite selected for her offering The 
Nightingale of Saint-Saéns and Lieti Signor, and inspired 
Mrs. Ware to predict a bright future for her. Margaret 
Henderson Riehm gave two Ware songs, Lil’ Road to Rest 
and Sunlight Waltz Song, and a stage career was predicted 
for her. The composer was greatly interested in Ruth Fow- 
ler’s rendition from manuscript of songs by Guenda Nunn 
which were distinctly modern but which kept a beautiful 
melodic line in them. Miss Fowler also sang Farewell to 
Scotland by Kennedy-Fraser. Her voice has warmth and 
depth of feeling. Edith Green, a talented fifteen-year-old 
pupil, sang with great simplicity and winsomeness, Minuet 
a la Phyllis of Gilberte. Mrs. Ware gave great pleasure by 
playing and singing one of her newest publications—The 
Nightingale and the Ant. French Lilacs and Your Hand in 
Mine were two other songs given by her which were enthu- 
siastically received. 


Brooklyn Orchestral Society Enjoyed 


March 7, the Brooklyn Orchestral Society gave its second 
subscription concert at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
under the direction of Herbert J. Braham. The soloist was 
Dorsey Whittington, popular young pianist. 

The overture to the Flying Dutchman was rendered in all 
its sound and fury, although the strings showed a tendency 
to lag behind. Braham is an excellent conductor, and he 
made the most of his material in this number as well as in 
the rest of the concert, including works by Lully, Wagner, 
Strauss and Rubin Goldmark. The orchestra acquitted itself 
well, considering the fact that it is a purely amateur organ- 
ization, providing an enjoyable evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Whittington played the third concerto (Beethoven) 
giving a very fine interpretation; he has an excellent technic, 
his tones were crisp and clear, and he showed a sympathetic 
knowledge of the master. He employed the cadenza which 
Carl Reineke provided, to fill the hiatus left by the composer. 
His playing of the largo and the rondo sustained the charm 
of the first movement; on the whole it was a delightful per- 
formance. It is said he has been suffering from illness; if 
so, his performance is the more commendable. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
ANGELES, CAL. Austral, British mezzo- 
made her first appearance in Los Angeles at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium under the management of 
George Leslie Smith. She possesses a _ fine stage 
presence and a smooth powerful voice which _ she 
intelligently. An intellectual, rather than an 
singer, she gave a brilliant performance vocally. 
[The aria Loise, Loise, from Dr. Freischutz, was her open- 
ing number, with which she immediately won her audience 
and the Strauss group which followed completed her con- 
quest. The aria from The Pearl of Brazil and another from 
Aida, with a group of new English songs, completed her 
part of the program. John Amadio, flutist, and the singer’s 
hushand, played the flute obligato with the aria from the 
Pearl of Brazil, a Bach sonata, a Briccialdi Caprice, and a 
Chopin Nocturne as an encore. He was warmly received. 
The accompanist, Sanford Schlussel, also played several 
solos which were well received. The program as a whole 
was one of the best of an unusually fine 

L:, E. Behymer presented Serge Rachmaninoff, to a capac- 
ity house at the Philharmonic Auditorium. He presented 
a fascinating program which he played through with but a 
moment or two between numbers 

Behymer presented Tito Schipa, tenor, in the first 
of his two recitals at the Philharmonic Auditorium and to 
another sold out house. He opened his program with a Han- 
del number; Scarlatti came next, and then followed Mas- 
senet and Dvorak. The Mignon aria closed the program 
Jose Echaniz was an excellent accompanist, playing every- 
thing, even the encores, without notes. His performance of 
Liszt's eleventh Rhapsody showed real genius. 
Leslie Smith and Merle Armitage 
pianist Nyiregyhazi, in two recitals at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. The first night he opened his 
program with Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, which he paired 
with Scriabin’s Poeme Tragata, and continued with Beetho- 
ven, Grieg, Sauer, Strauss and others. His tone and his 
reading are all his own and unforgetable to those who were 
fortunate enough to hear him. His second program, equally 
was as follows: Ballad in D minor, Sonata in B 
Liszt; General Levine, Debussy; Claire de Lune, 
Debussy ; Aux Jardin du vieux serail, Starlit Night, Tschai 
kowsky; and Rhapsody in Blue, George Gershwin. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed at both recitals 

fhe Philharmonic Orchestra gave the first of its series 
of Motion Picture Orchestra Concerts at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium under the sponsorship of Cecil De Mille. The 
orchestral offerings were Weber's Oberon overture, Saint- 
Saen’s Symphonic Poem, Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, 
The Goldmark Scherzo, Weber's Invitation to the Dance, 
and the Tone Poem, Don Juan. In addition, the re- 
markable Chicago pianist, Rudolph Reuter, presented the 
Rubinstein concerto for piano and orchestra. 

The Zoellner Quartet was heard in the Biltmore Music 
Room, the novelty of the program being Albert Tessier’s 
new quartet, Andante and Tarantella, which was played for 
the first time. Tessier is a local pianist and composer. The 
other numbers were Glazounoff’s Orientale, Sara Coleman 
Bragdon’s Humming Bird and Gretchaninoff’s Andanta, 
op. 2 

The Southern California Music 
established a Musical Artists’ Bureau to 
talent for all occasions 

An unusual event was the reception tendered the Ukrain 
ian Choir by the John Smallman A Cappella Choir in the 
West Hall of the Beaux Arts Building. Each group con 
tributed several numbers to the program arranged for the 
evening Phe and Alexander Kosloff, pianist, 
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tistry was gorgeous and the tenor was in his best form. His 
is a voice of a most caressing quality, beautifully used, with 
all the skill of one born to the art. A delightful method of 
expressing his emotions and a_ winning personality are 
among his most precious possessions. Schipa’s interpreta- 
tion of a program which contained many new and attractive 
songs and several operatic excerpts showed the refinement 
of his work and his fine sense of style. The success of Mr. 
Schipa’s recital is implied by the fact that encore after en- 
core was demanded after every group. His assistant at the 
piano was Jose Eschaniz, a musician of a high calibre. 

One of the most sensational musical events of the year 
was the piano recital by the young Russian, Alexander 
3railowsky, who made his initial San Francisco appearance 
at the Exposition Auditorium under the direction of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. He drew a tremendous au- 
dience, which included many prominent musicians and a 
large number of piano students. After his first number, 
Beethoven's Thirty-two Variations in C Minor, it was easily 
understood why Mr. Brailowsky has created such a furor in 
this country ever since his debut a season or two ago. His 
technic is so prodigious as to excite the greatest admira- 
tion, while his tone is limpid, firm and beautiful. His play- 
ing is accurate, energetic and virile. He possesses imagina- 
tive qualities and is by nature temperamentally fitted to 
interpret music both of a dramatic and lyric character. Mr 
Brailowsky’s program was most imposing. He presented a 
group of Chopin with the requisite grace, nobility and un- 
failing taste. His performance of the Wagner Liszt Tann 
hauser overture, which is a real tour de force, was stupen- 





JULIETTE WIHL 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.’ 
New York Herald (Paris). 











dous. In fact everything that Mr. Brailowsky played was 
backed by sincerity and individuality, with faithfulness, 
however, to the spirit of the music. There was a plenitude 
of applause and a long list of encores. Mr. Brailowsky’s 
success here was so brilliant that his managers have an- 
nounced a return engagement scheduled for the end of this 
month 

The eleventh pair of concerts of the current season by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra was presented in the 
Curran Theater. Alfred Hertz conducted and Rudolph 
Reuter was the piano soloist. The program was such as 
only a musician could arrange, played by the orchestra with 
the highest musicianship. Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor was the opening number. His treatment of the cli 
maxes was masterly and showed the depth of his art, breadth 
of his musicianship, and brought him and his excelle nt body 
of musicians a sincere, spontaneous and prolonged demon- 
stration. Mr. Hertz next went into the Nights in the Gar- 
dens of Spain, De Falla’s Symphonic Impressions for Piano 
and Orchestra. Like most of De Falla’s pieces, this intri- 
cate score is atmospheric music flavored with brightness and 
color. It is effective, scintillating, full of ingratiating melo- 
dies and stimulating rhythms of national characteristics. 
The performer of the piano part, Rudolph Reuter, caught its 
mood and played with immaculate execution, verve and 
dash. Mr. Reuter was also heard in Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto which he interpreted with a full, rich, singing tone, 
subtlety of shading and warmth of feeling. Reuter received 
applause commensurate with his fine art and was recalled 
several times. 

Hother Wismer, violinist, assisted by that 
gifted pianist, Margo Hughes, gave his annual concert in 
the Colonial ballroom of the Hotel St. Francis. Mr. Wis- 
mer’s program and his delightful manner of presenting it 
were greatly appreciated by a large and friendly audience. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, American composer- — 
played the score of his most recent opera, The Witch of 


remarkably 
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Salem, at the Fairmont Hotel, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Musical Club, in association with Alice 
Seckels. Ethel Graham Lynde presented the story of the 
opera. 

Lawrence Strauss, popular San Francisco tenor, was 
heard in an attractive program at the St. Francis Hotel. Of 
special interest in the program was Strauss’ reading of 
Ernest Bloch’s magnificent setting of the 137th Psalm, which 
he first presented in the West in 1920. The event was well 
attended by members of both musical and social circles. 

Elwin Calberg, pianist, and Anna Young, soprano, gave a 
joint recital at Ilda G. Scott’s most recent Fortnightly Con- 
cert at the new Hotel Mark Hopkins. Both Calberg and 
Mrs. Young being brilliant artists and having a large coterie 
of friends, a large audience was on hand to enjoy the pro- 
gram composed entirely of ultra-modern works. 

H. A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SEATTLE, WaAsH.—Civic Opera has held the center of 
attraction this month. Presenting its second and most am- 
bitious season of operas, the Seattle Civic Opera Company 
gave a week of excellent operatic productions, including 
three performances of Faust, two pertormances of Martha, 
two performances of Carmen and one performance of II 
Trovatore. That the Seattle Civic Opera Company is doing 
a remarkable piece of work for the Northwest is undisputed, 
providing as it does an opportunity for the singers of this 
part of the country to make use of the training which they 
have received without journeying east where competition is 
so keen. Seattle is backing the opera company whole-heart- 
edly, as the capacity audiences demonstrated. Guest artists 
included Lucy Gates, Myrtle Clare Donelly, Ernest Davis, 
Herbert Gould and Riccardo Martin. The orchestra com- 
posed entirely of local musicians was directed by Graham 
Morgan, while the general producer of the operas was Mont- 
gomery Lynch. 

The third concert for young people, given by the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Karl Krueger, 
was heard at the Orpheum Theater. Mr. Krueger made a 
fascinating and illustrative talk, describing the wood-wind 
choir of the orchestra. One is more and more imp-essed 
with the way in which Mr. Krueger has interested the young 
people of the city in the orchestra and in good music. In 
selecting the pr ag Mr. Krueger wisely chose The En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla (Wagner), Suite from 
Carmen (Bizet), Andante from the Schubert B minor sym- 
phony and Chabrier’s Espana. Vera Downs, coloratura so- 
prano, sang in a delightful manner Caro Nome, displaying 
her unusually rich voice and finished artistry. 

The second popular concert of the orchestra was given at 
the Metropolitan Theater and was a great concert, display- 
ing tremendous growth in ensemble. There was not a 
dull moment. Conductor Krueger inspires his men to such 
heights of enthusiasm that the whole audience is thrilled 
with their performance. Opening with the Tannhauser 
March, Mr. Krueger led his men through the Schubert B 
minor symphony, Beethoven's Leonore III Overture, and a 
group of modern numbers concluding with Rhapsody Espana 
of Chabrier. Musicianship is Mr. Krueger’s unceasing goal 
and never does he sacrifice his standards. He _ believes 
that the people are ready for the finest that music has to 
offer, and is finding that his beliefs are well founded. 
Seattle is proud of its orchestra and proud of the man who 
is leading it forward to remarkable achievements. 

Herbert Witherspoon was heard in two lectures in Seattle. 
The Washington Federation of Music Clubs combined with 
the Musical Arts Society in presenting him. The topics of 
his lectures were Is Singing an Art or a Delusion, and 
Music a Vital Factor in Education. The latter lecture was 
supplemented by the appearance of the Orpheon Society 
under the direction of Edwin Fairbourne. 

Fritz Kreisler was presented in recital at Meany 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. 

The last of the series of concerts which were given at 
the Cornish School by the Cornish Trio brought a program 
devoted entirely to modern French and Russian trios. The 
personnel of the Trio consists of Berthe Poncy Dow, piano; 
Peter Meremblum, violin; and Kola Levienne, cello. 

A memorable program marked the close of the winter 
season of chamber music concerts by the Spargur String 
Quartet, one of the Northwest's premier string organiza- 
tions. Two quartets were included on the program—Smet- 
ana’s E minor, played by request, and a D minor quartet 
by Claude Madden, local violinist and composer. Mr. Mad- 
den has recently returned from California, and this compo- 
sition is intended to represent his impressions amid the 
Spanish and Indian scenes of that state. The quartet is an 
excellent composition, being not only exceedingly musical 
but also well scored and adapted for the strings. The Spar- 
gurs gave the work an intelligent reading, which brought 
forth spontaneous and long applause from the audience 
Plans are already under way for an even more elaborate 
series of quartet concerts next season. The personnel of the 
Quartet is composed of John Spargur, first violin; Albany 
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Ritchie, second violin; E. Hellier Collens, viola, and George = sinc ee 
Kirchner, cello. (SaGEL 

Peter Meremblum, head of the violin department of the : P 
Cornish School, gave a delightful violin program at the : : 
Cornish Little Theater, assisted by John Hopper at the ‘ ase 
piano. This program was arranged in honor of the great 4 4 AMERICAN SOP 
violin makers of the world, and Mr. Meremblum played on ' ae 10! Park Phe, iste or MA Midi: 
seven rare violins from the collection of Jules Hermann of Ta: New York City. St. P 
Berlin, affording an opportunity for the “uneducated in : »Aln_ New England~Aaron Richmond, Pie 


violin” really to hear the various tone qualities of different 
old violins. 

Boris Malsky, baritone, assisted by Kola Levienne, cellist, 
and Carolyn. Swing, pianist, were presented in concert. All MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 
of these artists are well known locally, and attracted large 
and interested audiences. Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 


Marguerite Liszniewska, pianist and pedagogue, has been wiLson LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - + «+ + «+ + + METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
conducting a two weeks’ master class in Seattle, and has 


attracted a large number of local pianists as well as sev- 

eral from other cities, even as far distant as Portland, Ore. T H E 0 — T E N a} R 
Mme. Liszniewska was brought here by Marie Gashweiler, ° 

one of the city’s leading Leschetizky exponents. Liszniew- Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 

ska also delivered a short lecture and gave one class lesson Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 


at the Cornish School. 
Two interesting programs have been given during the 


month by the Ladies’ Musical Club membership. Sara Pea- 

body, soprano, assisted by Rachel Stickleman at the piano TENOR) 
gave two groups of modern songs following a lecture by Metropolitan Opera 
H. H. Gowen on The Music of India. The second program canes ’ 


included a lecture by Dr. Emil Friedberg on The Back- 
ground of Scandinavian Music and was followed by Scan- 
dinavian songs sung by Mrs. Israel Nelson with Hattie PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 
Edenholm at the piano. 

The advanced dance pupils of Sylvia Tell were presented 
in recital as one of the Three Arts Series being presented 
each week at the Cornish. John Hopper provided the piano 
accompaniment for the dances. 

Sunday afternoon programs at the Wilsonian recently 
have presented students of Louise Van Ogle, pianist, and 
Clifford W. Kanter, voice, in recital. . 

Mary P. Loomis has returned to the city after a year’s 
absence in California and has reopened her studios for chil- NE aah peat ye ma 
dren’s piano instruction. \ 4 


INFO! ORATION BUREAU H ke 7 W “Master Pianist” — ew york Times 
KN acl os as ell sy h hil STEINWAY PIANO 


~ REPLIES To INQUIRERS 
Steinway Hall Packard Bidg. 
Ans to lett d this d t t blished 
aga te qeadia "Ter cee ember af ete ok Ge Baer Wack Concert Management Arthur Judson Philadelphia 


as promptly as_ possible. 
limitation of space are eenmneens for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Tue First AMERICAN COMPOSER 
K. C. V.—The first American composer was Francis 
Hopkinson. He was born in Philadelphia, September 21, e e 


1737. Although a lawyer by profession, he was deeply in- 
terested in music and a good performer on the harpsichord. INSTRUCTOR OF 


He has the distinction of being the composer of the first , rete * ‘ 5 a ; zl 
piece of original music written in America. This was a Harold Vincent Milligan, Willard Irving Nevins, George William Volkel, Frederick W. 


secular song, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” Schlieder, Jessie Craig Adam, Hugh McAmis, and David Hugh Jones, and many other 
This was published in 1759. He appears to have been much prominent organists at the GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 

interested in the harmonica, for he provided Franklin’s Glass ’ bi i 

Harmonica with a keyboard and invented the Bell harmon- Send for Catalog 17 East Eleventh St., New York City 

ica, a contrivance for the perfect measurement of time. His 

improvement in the quilling of harpsichords was adopted by 

European manufacturers. His death occurred in 1791. 1 Spee 


Most PopuLar TUNE e 
G. H. T.—It might be difficult to decide which tune is of Improved Music Study 
the most popular of the Christmas holiday music. As far as for Beginners 
known there has been no comment published regarding this. 
List or CoMPosERS THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
J. H. G—Some time ago, perhaps five or six years, the Normal Classes as fellowe: — 


MusicaL Courter published list f American composers, 
5 voll ger Pea MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, July 14, 1927 


women and men. Of course there are many changes since 
that time, but compiling such a list would require several KATHARINE BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
’ ir A M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- , ~ ° 

weeks of work as there are few, if any, published records ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. New York Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. uenenere North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 

to consult. The extraordinary growth of music, the large City, 16 East 11th St. Stuyvesant 1640. pe ny sr , July, Aug. MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 

field that is covered by all sorts of musical interests in this ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave. ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 1927 Classes. Apr.—Chicago, Iil., 

country, has enlarged the subject in a way that makes it Ft. Worth, Texas, June ist; San Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer 10834 Prospect Ave.} June—Dallas, 

difficult to keep in close contact with details. Today’s list Antonio, Texas, July 10th. anes. Sinwaneti, Ohio; June 6th, vo glee dete Por py and Arte, 

is r , , hicago, Ill. ” : 

is outgrown by tomorrow. CL eerre Sane. aie Sy Winter BEATRICE 8S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 

area - Haven, Fla. Tampa, June; Asheville, _'€9¢, Sherman, Texas. Conn.; Feb. 1, March 15. 

Mrs. George Liebling Entertains N. C., July. IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 

. + 1g: : Tulsa, Okla. Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
On March 13, Mrs. George Liebling and Baroness Hider- CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 GiapyYsS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 _ Dallas and Okiahoma. 

gard Schneider-Glend, who exhibited some of her sculpture, Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Bowie Street, Bivins Place, Amarillo, ELLIE IRVING PRINGR, 4308 Forest 
p si y Hi q iebli . exas; June Amarillo; Jul ve., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 

gave a musicale at the Murray Hill Hotel. James Liebling, GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., Mica ee ; >. Bears pono , 


cellist, assisted at the piano by Leonard Liebling, rendered Twin Falls, Idaho. HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 

four numbers by George Liebling entitled, Aria, Tarantella, MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Avenue, New York City. 

Marquise and Lucifer’s Dream. The artist revealed a warm 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. Ohio; Dallas, Tex., June. ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St. se 

tone, ample technic and a fine musical sense. He was well DORA 4, CHASE, Corecsio ah, Now FLORENCE  BUSEASETN ORASLA, wane yg medals mn 
or y; Pouch Gallery, nton ansing Conservatory o usic ; s 

received. Harriet McConnel, who has a beautiful voice, Ave, Greoktyn, N.Y. Lansing, Mich. Jan. 16, 1927. ’ St, Oklahoma City, Okia. 


sang the Alleluia by Handel. Among those present were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Beniamino Gigli, Mr. and Mrs. James Lieb- INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
ling, Audry Berry, Harriet McConnell, Yvonne de Treville, 


Pavel Ludikar, George Zaslawsky, Erno Rappe, Blanche 
Ring, Ethel Cunningham, Edna Sheppard, Mrs. Douglas 
Alexander, Countess Rittberg, Baroness Wilhelmina Godin, 
Dr. Eugene Klee, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Henderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Axt, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Cronau, Dr. and Mrs. 
Otto Glogau, Mrs. E. Hemphill, Nancy Berry, Emily Hatch, 
Maurice Halperson, Gladys St. John, Mrs. Alan Walden, 
Josephine Vila, Lazare Samoiloff, Hugh O’Donnell, Otto 


Paterson, Sophie Mundie, Mr. and Mrs. Bateman, Minnie F 
Webster, Mrs. Gold Frieda Gerecke, Riga Hellman, Miss 

Lloyd, Mrs. Lowinstein, Olga Victori Bingel, Mr. and Mrs. Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 

Regneas, Alma Maibaur, Mrs. George Sandalls, Princess 

ge Mg Sena aoe ae i _ wf roe oy ™ Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
Reg go Fora ged Ge pag > eat Far ge Pagan gy m through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
Mrs. E. Rohlig, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg, Mr. and Mrs. way & 

Alexandre Archipenko, Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Wiener, . ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
Emerson Smalley, Felix T. Rosen, a Bese Mrs. have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
L. Dreyfuss, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Barrwald, Dr. H. von request. 

Wuelfing, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blumenthal, Dr. Christian will be sent upon req 


Brinton, Mr. and Mrs. L. Frederick, and Prof. Victor New York Studios Steinway Ball 


Frisch. 
ere Re ? th Street 
De Horvath Makes “Wonderful Impression” 109 West 57 
Concerning Cecile de Horvath’s success in Oskaloosa (Ta.) Telephone: Marble 1573 Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
in piano recital, H. J. Cozine wrote as follows: “No artist 


has ever made a more wonderful impression than Cecile de Soave Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 


Horvath.” 
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BASLE TO BECOME A “NEW WEIMAR” 


BASLE, SwitTzERLAND.—By far the most important event 
in the musical history of this old city has just taken place; 
the appointment of Felix Weingartner as director of the 

asle ( conservatory of Music and head of a master class of 
nn icting to be founded there by the celebrated musician. 
This announcement probably means nothing less than that 
will henceforth be “on the musical map” and become 
an international musical center. At present the number of 
the Conservatory’s pupils is 2,000, but this number is ex- 
pected to be doubled before the end of next year. 

}asle congratulates herself on having succeeded in secur- 

his noted c after Vienna had failed in this 
Weingartner expects to forsake his 
(save for annual appearances in 
devote his entire energy to his duties with the 

ry, which is one of the oldest in Europe (founded 
hose real history begins only now. The 

vill be enlarged by a few celebrated names 

who expects to settle in Basle next 
ssibility), and the existing Conser- 
an instrument, in the hands 
his old dream: to hand the 
nducting on to the new generation 
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Aroldo Lindi Redevlintie 

Aroldo Lindi, dramatic 
it will be gratifying to 
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en suffering since last December. His 
opening night of the opera in the 
Aida, and his subsequent appearances 
lu gave ivincing proof that his ar- 
overestimated by European critics. 
s been an almost continuous series of 
tional debut in Boston before he 
acclaimed in Milan (La Scala), 
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“A NEW INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC CENTER” 
The Conservatory of Music, 
Basle (Switzerland), which antt- 
cipates a new era of prosperity 
and international recognition un- 
der the directorship of Felix 
Weingartner. The famous con- 
ductor has just consented to 
govern the destinies of this 
school for a period of years to 
come. (Photo W. Dierks, 
Basle. 
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At the Royal Opera, Madrid, Mr. 
King and Queen of Spain. A like honour was his at Covent 
Garden, London, before the King and Queen of England, 
and at Stockholm he sang at a special gala performance for 
the Royal family of Sweden. 

In two weeks Mr. Lindi expects to begin an extended con- 
cert tour with Marie Sundelius, after which he will sail for 
Europe to fill a large number of important engagements. 


Lindi sang before the 





YES! PLAY A PIECE 
IN THE FIRST LESSON 


By Effa Ellis Perfield 











Johnny and Mary are thrilled with the idea of taking 
music lessons, because they think it means to play piano and 
make music. 

Alas! The first music lesson didn’t “take.” 

Neither Johnny nor Mary made music, and the lesson 
was a laborious, uninteresting task of learning notes, key- 
board, and how to hold the hand and fingers on the keys. 

When one goes shopping for ice cream he does not come 
home with flour. 

Why should Johnny and Mary go for a music lesson, and 
come home with something more dry, less interesting, and 
less usable than flour? 

Many years ago the one aim of the music teacher was to 
have the pupil read notes, hold the hand in proper position, 
and play the keys. This was Eye and Touch. The valuable 
sense in music—Ear—was forgotten. The Ear came last 
and was of no value. The pupil was so involved with the 
process of reading and pressing the keys that the Ear could 
not function. The old “experienced teacher” who “arrived” 
in spite of years spent in hours of practice on technic, really 
believed that the only way to learn music was to read notes 
and practice finger exercises. Using this with pupils re- 
sulted in hundreds of them giving up lessons and never 
learning to play. 

When a child is ready to walk, 
corner and exercise its toes, 


do we stand it in the 
ankles, knees, etc., then say 

“Walk”? No, the child is stimulated with a desire to get 
an apple, or another article, held only a short distance from 
it. It knows the goal can be reached; it forgets toes, feet 
and legs—it walks. What stimulus can the music student 
have that will inspire confidence, make him forget fingers, 
wrist, arm and enable him to play? Play a Rote Piece. 
Again the “experienced teacher” asks: “How can a pupil 
play a piece in the first lesson? He has no technic, he can- 
not read, and certainly he could not be allowed to play by 
Ear.” Certainly playing by Ear, using any fingering, any 
kind of tone would be a useless beginning, because the re- 
sult would be as unmusical as playing produced from pre- 
sentation on a paper or dumb keyboard. However, playing 
merely by Ear should not be forbidden. A pupil is allowed 
to draw in a free way without knowledge of proportion, 
prospective, etc. A pupil should be allowed freedom in 
playing, even though it is picking out a tune with one finger. 
This is not for the music teacher to teach. 

Playing a piece musically in the first lesson can only be 
done by rote. Rote playing involves Ear, Eye, Touch; and 
this order must be maintained in producing musical oneness. 
Playing by Ear is not enough. Playing by Eye is unmusical 
and mental. Playing by Touch is uncertain and careless. 
Playing by Ear and Eye, or by Eye and Touch, or by any 


other combination of two of these educational senses will 
never build a musical foundation. Only Ear, Eye and 
Touch will produce results and make music a real expres- 
sion, 

Rote pieces must be very carefully selected ias to inner 
appeal, musical content, and physical contact. Simple pieces 
made of half notes, whole notes, and quarter notes should 
be avoided. Pieces with words sung to notes that are en- 
tirely too long, should also be avoided. Pieces based on 
“five finger” position are the least desirable. Fifty per cent 
of music has no words, hence pupils should be taught to love 
pure music without words. It takes an expert to select a 
good Rote Piece. After this is done presentation must be 
considered. The mere playing of a piece is not teaching 
by rote. 

Teachers who have had a great deal of technic find it 
difficult to teach a beginner the Rote Piece, because he has 
forgotten what it means, and how it feels to be normal. 
Technic usually means doing a thing in an extreme way 
until facility is acquired, misleading the performer to think 
that it is normal. One has no need for technic until he can 
do the normal thing. What will free the pupil and allow 
the pupil to do the normal thing? The Rote Piece, provid- 
ing the teacher plays it in a normal way and-pfesents it 
through Ear, Eye and Touch. This normal condition is 
based on the Principle of Levity, not Gravity. This is why 
a pupil can play a piece musically in the first lesson. He 
can do it with good tone, good hand position, correct finger- 
ing, proper tempo, and have a good time doing it. All 
grades of pupils play by Rote, because it is the key to mem- 
orizing, and correct hearing. 

Note playing should begin in the second lesson, otherwise 
the rapid advancement in playing by rote will not be bal- 
anced by easy and musical reading. Needless to say that 
note reading is only musical when based on chords, recalls, 
and sequences with a correct idea of rhythm in the back- 
ground. Groups of pupils may study music in this way. 
It is also the ideal way for adults to learn to play quickly. 
While the pupil takes playing lessons he should have les- 
sons in musicianship that will train his ear in rhythm, 
melody, and harmony and enable him to feel, know and 
express. 


Gelling Pupils in New York Recitals 


Three pupils from the New York studio of Hilda Grace 
Gelling will appear in recital in the near future. Jeanne 
LeVinus, mezzo soprano, will sing at Steinway Hall on 
the evening of March 29; Irma Good, lyric soprano, is sched- 
uled to appear at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
12, and Rose Ferris, also a lyric soprano, will give a recital 
in Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, April 21. 

A reception was given on February 18 at the Claremont 
Club by Mrs. Celia Schafer, at which time the musical 
program was provided by pupils of Miss Gelling. Those 
participating were Rose Ferris, Irma Good, Mary Reagh, 
Bettie Jennings, Marion Pendill, William J. Fagan, Jeanne 
Le Vinus and Gertrude Schafer. Alice Johnson accompanied. 


College of Mount Saint Vincent Program 


Of considerable interest is the announcement of a concert 
to be given by the orchestra and glee club of the college, 
Mount Saint Vincent, at Town Hall on March 25. The 
program is of especial value in that it has been arranged by 
Nicola Montani and Constantino Yon. 
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Josephine Martino Delights at Club Recital 


Josephine Martino, lyric soprano, gave a program of 
songs at the Tuesday Musical Club of Akron, Ohio, on 
February 1. Miss Martino, who is now a New Yorker, 
was formerly of Akron, and her return to that city was 
hailed with enthusiasm. She offered a well’ chosen and 
admirably balanced program in which she was assisted by 
Mrs. W. P. Welker, pianist, who played two groups. The 
soprano included selections by Paradies, Respighi, Sibella, 
Schubert, Cornelius, Fourdrain, Pollois, Huerter, Campbell- 
Tipton, Dinsmore and Basset and also the aria, Je Veux 
Vivre from Romeo and Juliette. 

In commenting on the musicale the Akron Times Press 
stated: “Miss Martino gave an artistic and finished per- 
formance. Her diction was unusual and she had a perfect 
command of the foreign languages. Miss Martino was heard 
in a number of English selections which were very well 
received.” The Akron Beacon Journal found that “By far 
the most outstanding program of the Tuesday Musical Club 


JOSEPHINE MARTINO 


afternoon series this season was the song recital given by 
Josephine Martino. Her return was hailed with proper 
acclaim. As her program progressed, acclaim developed 
into sincere appreciation as she gave an artistic finish to 
her numbers that stamped her a singer of real ability and 
intelligence. Her voice is of lyric quality. It is properly 
placed and her head tones are remarkably clear and well 
managed. Throughout the concert the ease and accuracy 
of her scale were apparent and might well be the envy of 
many higher lights in the musical firmament.” 

Shortly after this appearance Miss Martino sang at a 
large reception in Columbus, Ohio, and she pleased so much 
that she has been asked to return. As recently as Feb- 
ruary 18 Miss Martino sang in Jersey City, N. J., for the 
celebration of Guest Day of Paulus Hook Chapter of 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Rev. Peter K. 
Emmons was the guest of honor and spoke on the Life of 
Washington. Mr. Emmons is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Trenton, N. J. At this event Miss 
Martino sang two groups of songs regarding which the 
Jersey Observer said that “she has a lovely voice and re- 
ceived an ovation.” The Jersey Journal explained that Miss 
Martino replaced the artist who had been engaged for the 
occasion and who had met with an accident, and made 
mention that Miss Martino “has a fine soprano voice and 
sang two groups with encores, her singing delighting every- 
ne 


Miss Martino is an artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, 
well-known vocal teacher of New York. 


National Opera Club Gives Weber Program 


“This club has done and is doing great things,” said 
President Baroness von Klenner at the March 10 meeting of 
the National Opera Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
She named a few club accomplishments, and made a plea 
that every member should bring at least one new member. 
Later she introduced Georges Zaslawsky, guest of honor, 
conductor of the new Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, and, 
discovering Tamaki Miura, Japanese prima donna, in the 
audience, bid her to the platform; both said a few words 
in response to the welcoming applause. Marie Dimity, 
soprano, just returned from a fine success in the West, 
sang two arias from Der Freischiitz, and was very warmly 
applauded, her hearers evidently Jiking her pure and ex- 
pressive voice, poise, and brilliant smile. Joseph Hempel- 
mann has a true tenor voice, smooth and expressive, and 
sang Lohengrin’s Narrative, and the Martha air beautifully, 
receiving rousing applause. Alfonso Romero sang two 
Spanish songs, including Clavelitos, with temperamental in- 
terpretation, and Edna Sheppard, C. Demachi and Mr. 
Riesberg were the accompanists. Important was the well 
delivered talk on Von Weber by Carl Fiqué. who gave a 
resumé of the composer’s life and work, full of informa- 
tion, spiced with humor. and illustrated by piano excerpts 
played by him; the prelude to von Wehber’s Turandot (Chin- 
ese style), and the Invitation to the Dance were warmly ap- 
plauded. The climax came in the march and finale from 
the Concertstiick, in which Katherine Noack Fiqué played 
the second piano, and this too received rousing applause. 


Open School Week at at Diller-Quaile School 


The Diller-Quaile School of Music in New York recentlv 
held an Open School Week. From March 15 to March 19 
all classes of the elementary and intermediate departments 
were presented at the MacDowell Club and open to the 
public. Beside elementary, intermediate and advanced 
work, the school offers a practical normal course where 
teachers learn the actual technic as well as the psychology 
of teaching. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The musical treat to which hundreds look 
forward in pleasureable anticipation each year was realized 
when Fritz Kreisler gave his annual recital here. 

The appearance of the Minneapolis Orchestra in St. Louis 
is gaining in popularity. This is the second yéar Elizabeth 
Cueny has included that organization in the Civic Music 
League Course, and already there are requests for next year. 
Big jumps and the hardships of travel have no apparent effect 
upon Mr. Verbrugghen and his men. A burst of applause 
welcomed orchestra and leader and it was some moments 
before the signal ‘to begin could be given. The overture to 
Oberon was the opening number. It was played with a 
wealth of shading. Then followed Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony magnificently played; Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel into 
which it seemed new pranks were interwoven; Mozart's 
Adagio for Strings which showed this excellent choir of 
the orchestra to good advantage; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Bum- 
ble Bee, played with realistic insidiousness, and Pierne’s 
Entrance of the Little Fauns which exploited the woodwinds. 
The Tannhauser overture, given with superb dignity, ended 
the concert—an evening surfeited with orchestral excellence 
to which a receptive audience responded loud and long. 

Walter Gieseking, who appeared in recital under the aus- 
pices of the Piano Teachers’ Educational Association, firmly 
established the place he holds in the musical world today. 
It is rarely that so dynamic a pianist as Gieseking startles 
our audiences. His technic is breath-taking, and yet with the 
ability to perform endless tricks of finger dexterity he 
spares his audience the distortions to which it is sometimes 
subjected, and holds to normal interpretations. His hearers, 
clamorously appreciative, seemed indisposed to depart. All 
credit is due the busy piano teachers whose earnest efforts 
fill a definite need in the community. 

At the tenth regular pair, Max Steindel, first cellist of 
the orchestra played the Saint-Saéns A minor concerto. 
Mr. Steindel’s playing was exquisite; his appreciation of the 
tonal richness of the concerto resulted in a perfect perform- 
ance. His encore was Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody. The 
orchestra gave the Vorspiel to the Mastersingers intoning 
the intricate counterpoint with clarity and exactitude. 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, which so deftly exploits 
the oboe, fared happily. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, 
so excitingly, appealingly Oriental, always finds favor. Its 
warm reception was entirely warrantable. 


3arbara Lull as soloist at the thirteenth “pop” concert 
played the second and third movements of the Saint-Saéns B 
minor concerto. She played excellently. Her tone is clear 
cut and mellow and her technic splendid. Her audience 
was warmly enthusiastic and was favored with two encores 
with piano accompaniment. The orchestra began with 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas which was followed by Tschaikow- 
sky’s Dumka. Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody, which brings 
into play the entire orchestra, was given exceptionally well 
Preludietto from Tedeschi’s opera, Jocelyn, had to be re- 
peated. Strauss’ Artists’ Life concluded a really thrillingiy 
given Sunday “Pop.” BS. 


Rochester Philharmonic Ends Season 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra closed its most 
successful season to date with a concert in the Eastman 
Theater on March 10, for which Conductor Eugene Goossens 
had prepared a special program. The Thursday matinee 
series had been concluded the previous week, with an audi 
ence of 3,100 persons, the largest of the series and 1 fitting 
climax to a season that had shown steady progress in the 
development of the orchestra and in public interest. The 
average attendance for the season was slightly more than 
2.500, considered an excellent record for a city of Rochester’s 
size, especially in view of the fact that on the same day in 
which each concert was given there was an evening concert 
that drew another large audience. 

Soloists who appeared with the orchestra in the course of 
the season included Gustav Tinlot and Richard De Sylva, 
violinists; Sandor Vas, Raymond Wilson, George MacNabb 
and Cecile Staub Genhart, pianists; Mary Silveira, coloratura 
soprano, and Mark Daniels and Richard Halliley, baritone, 
of the Rochester American Opera Company. 

Premiere performances given during the season included 
a concerto for organ and orchestra by Howard Hanson and 
a Rhythmic Dance, by Eugene Goossens, written originally 
as a pianola piece for the Aeolian Company of London 
First Rochester performances were given of Dr. Hanson’s 
tone poe m, Pan and the Priest; a concerto by Respighi for 
violin and orchestra; a concertino for piano and orchestra by 
Weiner; Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe suite: Scriabin’s Divine 
Poem symphony and Eicheim’s Oriental Rhapsody. 

Mr. Goossens will leave soon on a vig tour that will 
take him to Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco. He will return east to conduct several per- 
formances of the Rochester American Opera Comnanvy at 
the Guild Theater the week of April 4, and sail for England 
on the Mauretania on April 13. During the summer he will 
conduct a season of the Diaghileff Ballet in London and 
several orchestra performances for the British Broadcasting 
Company. 


Suzanne Keener in All-Star Concert Series 

Suzanne Keener was presented recently in the All-Star 
Comeare Series at the State Teachers’ College at Bowling 
Green, Ky. The auditorium seated about 21.000 in addition 
to which there were some 250 people seated on the stage. 
The Park City Daily News stated that “The program as pre- 
sented by Miss Keener proved a veritable sensation from a 
point of enthusiasm, and it must. be recorded that. it was 
one of the ‘high spots’ in the year’s program.. What can 
one say that will do justice to the .voice,. the art. and the 
charm of Suzanne Keener? Coming here with the trade- 
mark of the Metropolitan, and the extravagant praise of the 
critics of the musical shrines, the audience expected much 
of this young singer, but were unprepared for a concert 
that compares without disparagement to the artist, with the 
greatest coloraturas of the day. This, if not. phenomenal, 
is extraordinary, when her youth is considered. for with the 
single exception of her compatriot, Marion Talley, she is 
the youngest of this time. She sings with a voice as pure 
as pearls, with a technic that is faultless, and a musical in- 
terpretation that is amazing: Her rippling and dainty 
staccatos were remarkable for their flexibility and she has 
the happy faculty of staying.on the .vitch.: Her conquest of 
the audience was decisive and complete.” Salon Alberti ac- 
companied Miss Keener with skill. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
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ANNA CASE TALKS ABOUT 
VAUDEVILLE, THE VITAPHONE 
AND MANY OTHER THINGS 


Anna Case made her debut 
in vaudeville at the NewYork 
Hippodrome a little more 
than a year ago and sang a 
straight concert program. 
Those who heard her first 
performance were in doubt 
as to whether such a high 
class act would go, but she 
continued to make such an 
instantaneous success at each 
show that she can now have 
all the bookings she desires. 

“The Keith people will 
book her anywhere and any 
time,” Anna Fitziu told the 
writer just about the time 
that she, too, decided to try 
her wings in the two-a-day, 
following in the wake of 
Kosa Low, another well 
known concert artist. 

“My impressions of vaude- 
ville?” echoed lovely Anna 
Case over the tea cups in her 
home on Park Avenue. “I 
love it, but it’s hard work! 
You know I only do special 
engagements between concert 
tours. In all, I have filled 
two weeks at the Hippo- 
drome, one at the Palace, and more recently two in Chicago. 

“Just take a look at my notices from Chicago!” she ex- 
claimed happily, as her maid produced the neatly kept press 
book. “Why, I couldn't have had better notices nor have 
been more seriously considered had it been my own recital 
there.” 

The reviews were flattering, to say the least, 
spoke of “her perfect voice and perfect art. 

‘The Keith people,” she continued after a second, “are 
very nice to work for. They never ask me to do popular 
songs. Doesn't that prove that if they didn’t like my type 
of programs—and they didn’t get over—they wouldn't want 
me again? | sang Bach and Handel in Chicago. And they 
liked it! I do not believe in singing down to an audience. 

Sut two shows a day is hard,” she reflected, munching 
a little chocolate cake. “Do try one. Dieting? So should I. 
Lamb chop and pineapple? Yes, I’ve heard it is good, but 
goodness, with so much pineapple in Hawaii, why should the 
people there be so fat? 

‘To get back to where we were—two shows a day is hard 
work. You really become a slave to the theater. I get up 
at noon, have a. combination breakfast and lunch, enjoy a 
short walk, vocalize some, and then go to the theater early 
in order to make up. You see one needs a heavier make-up 
than on the concert stage. After the show I go back to the 
hotel, creep between the sheets, literally with my make-up 
on, another walk follows, then dinner and the theater again. 
3y that time I am quite ready for bed. That’s my schedule 
for a day in vaudeville, but I enjoy it.” 

“And the Vitaphone ?” 

“Vitaphone is a great thing for the country,” Miss Case 
replied . “‘My first experience was interesting, instructive and 
rather unusual, I understand, in that we had no re-takes, 
having no rehearsals. After seeing and hearing myself, 
however, I saw places that could have been improved. | 
hope they ask me to record again: [Miss Case will shortly 
make some additional recordings for the Vitaphone, the 
writer has it on good authority], I can best describe Vita- 
phone recording as being somewhat similar to broadcast- 
ing. 

“What's new now? 
things ?” she asked. 

“To get back to the subject of vaudeville,” the writer 
interrupted, “do you believe those appearances affect your 
concerts f° 

“Certainly not. That day is past. Today a singer can 
sing wherever she chooses, so long as she does not lower her 
standard. Years ago one rarely ever heard of an opera 
singer doing much concert work. They seemed to stick to 
one thing.” 

“Do you ever get a hankering to go back to opera? 

“Sometimes,” she admitted, “especially when I look over 
some particular score. I must say, when I left the Metro- 
politan I didn’t really regret it. You see I liked concert work 
better and always will I guess ... as long as I can sing.” 

“Which, Miss Case, will be for a long time to come!” 

“Maybe,” she laughed, “but when the time comes I hope 
I shall have enough money to travel on and on, staying as 
long in each spot as I wish—and with someone as a compan- 
ion who is congenial.” 

“Do you mind my asking,” 
you have never married ?” 

Her face lightened with a smile. “I can’t exactly tell you, 
except, perhaps, for the very good reason that I have never 
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met the right man. They are usually either too young, too 
poor, too old or married! I often think though that if that 
time ever comes, I’d rather love deeply for a few years and 
take a chance on the rest of the years being happy, than 
to start off on matrimony in blasé fashion.” 

“You have time—” 

“Perhaps,” she interrupted, “but do you know soon I shall 
celebrate twenty-one years before the public? Almost as 
long as poor Caruso sang. Sounds old, doesn’t it? But then 
every one knows | was very young,” she laughed, “but it 
was really so, when I made my debut at the Metropolitan. 
It was, to be exact, just a year after I had begun to study. 
Singers should keep young always,” she continued, “because 
they sing so much about love and youth. Personally, while 
I am not old, I feel as young as a flapper. Do I shock you 
when | say | love to Charleston? But speaking of dancing, 
the only place to enjoy dancing is in Paris. I can’t wait 
until my concert season ends to rush on a boat Europe-bound. 
Good sailor? No, I always dread that part of the trip. 
1 am mortally afraid of going down. Ugh! What a death 
that would be. Sharks— 

“This summer I must be free. Each trip there is always 
so much new to see in Europe. My manager, Mr. Johnston, 
‘phoned me today to know if | would sing this summer at 
Ocean Grove, but | have earned a rest. Last year I sang 
every month somewhere. I never had such a summer. Paris 
makes one feel like a new person, doesn’t it? and Italy, how 
] admire it, too! Especially Como. Have you ever been 
there? Then you know! 

“The night clubs in New York,” she flashed, “have no 
appeal for me. What pleasure one gets being jostled on those 
crowded floors is quite beyond me. I always wish | were 
home. I enjoy my home. Lonely? Never. Even when 
I dine alone at my little table I feel like Manon might have 
felt.” 

Miss Case told the writer that she was in the midst of 
doing something quite new—she loves new things— for her 
mother from which she is getting a big thrill. She is having 
her mother’s home in Jersey, in which the family moved when 
little Anna was three, remodeled and is furnishing it her- 
self. On this particular day she had been to Wanamaker’s 
to buy the kitchen things. Would one believe it? 

“The floor is covered with red and black linoleum, 
tiling,” she said with enthusiasm. “The walls are lovely 
canary color and the furniture a bluish green. Red and white 
ruffled curtains cover the windows, with boxes of red geran- 
iums below. The living room walls are a pale green, the 
furniture covered in lovely chintz, and there will be a real 
old fashioned guest room, with that funny old wall-paper. 
I can shut my eyes and picture just how each room should 
look. You can’t imagine the fun I am having with the old 
place. Sometimes I think I should like interior decorating, 
but then doing it for someone you love is quite different from 
doing it as a business, isn’t it? 

“Good-bye,” she said later, with her lovely smile, as the 
writer thanked her for a charming hour. “Perhaps, when 
the nice days come, you will take a little spin with me one 
afternoon? I am a safe chauffeur, you know, and you 
needn't be afraid.” 


DAVID MENDOZA’S CLASS IN 
SCORING 

A most significant departure from the usual conservatory 
curriculum is manifest in the announcement from the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music of the first class in Cleveland, and 
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MOTION PICTURE 


DAVID MENDOZA, 


conductor of the Capitol Theater Orchestra, who will teach 
at the Cleveland Institute this summer. (Kesslere photo.) 
one of the first of the few in the country, of motion picture 
scoring. 

A concentrated course of two weeks’ duration, July 5 to 
July 20, is to be included in the summer session which will 
be held this year from June 20 to July 30. 

David Mendoza is the artist selected to join the Institute 
staff to give the unique course. He is a musician who has 
turned his training into the elevation of moving picture 
theater music from the tin piano accompaniments banged 
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out by indifferent performers to concert quality. He left 
he New York Symphony Orchestra, in which he had been 
violinist, to enter the world of theater orchestras. He 
had been trained for a symphony and concert career trom 
the age of seven when he began his violin studies. Studying 
with Franz Kneisel at the Institute of Musical Art, and later 
taking theory and composition lessons from Percy Goetschius, 
he prepared himself for his first symphony position when 
he was only eighteen. Underlying all his desires was a 
gle, undying one: to become a conductor. Motion pic- 
ture theaters seemed to him to need serious musicians mor¢ 
than did the symphony orchestras. Hearing the Rialto The 
ater needed an assistant concertmaster, he made application 
and was accepted. Soon he became concertmaster and assist 
ant conductor The next step was his appointment to the 
conductorship of the Capitol Theater, one of the largest in 
the world, with an orchestra of eighty-five musicians, most o1 
whom had been chosen from symphonic organizations, giving 
programs of symphonic and operatic music as well as the 
accompaniments lor pictures. 
As regards the last, Mendoza soon distinguished himself 
y his scoring of the pictures to produce beautiful and ap 
propriate accompaniments. Such pictures as the Big Parade, 
Ben Hur, Mare Nostrum, Don Juan, The Scarlet Letter, 
The Merry Widow, The Fire Brigade, and Tell It to the 
Marines, have been scored by Mendoza 
He has been chosen by the Institute as the proper artist 
give the course because of his thorough academic train 
and brilliant musicianship which justify his appointment 
the school’s staff of distinguished musicians, and becaust 
a foremost representative of the important movement 
make motion picture music qualitative instead of quantita 
Che Institute has taken a big step forward in musical 
vress by its foresighted venture Offering as it does the 
opportunities to type of musical student it 
} he theater orchestra musician 
more academic students 
THE ROUGH RIDERS 
their yvoguc With i ’ the best 
neces, another came along last week 
udging from the reception it received, i 
Ss Cf ( while at the George M. Cohan Theater 
Chere has been some heralding of this Victor Fleming pro 
ductior ror aramount Pictures, and, as the late Teddy 
Roosevelt is its hero, there was also some doubt as to the 
manner in which vould be viewed as regards sentiment 
But Rough Riders rode to victory on Tuesday night, March 
15 quite sweeping its spectators off their feet. 
ginal story and research work is accredited to Her 
gedorn, while John Fish Goodrich has adapted it to 
) ts setting has been skilfully arranged 
Hugo Riesenfeld, who also is at the 


The cast could not have been improved upon. Certainly 
Frank Hopper is a double for Teddy and his feat—for it is 
that—of acquiring some of the Roosevelt characteristics of 
pose and expression, is nothing short of remarkable. Mr 
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Hopper is a good actor—perhaps, because he is natural! wish is often expressed audibly : “I'd like to go right back 
Another to whom credit must go is Charles Farrell, the and see it all over again. ; 
young hero of another great picture, Old Ironsides. As Its distinct novelty of being the largest series of action 
Stewart Van Brunt, “an honest to goodness He-Man,” he scenes thrown upon the largest screen that has yet been 
adds just another laurel to his name. His big dramatic mo utilized for a motion picture production are details of crafts 
ment came when he carried his mortally wounded rival in manship which serve to comitibute to the ever growing popu 
love, and fellow rough rider, past the snipers to safety, larity of this picture that has broken every record in its path 
singing the while to buck up their courage. It was magnifi- but length of run, and that alone can be determined by time. 
cently done. Charles Emmett Mack, the other fellow, was But above all else, there is an underlying something akin 
mighty well cast as the weakling, until a buddy’s death to greatness in Old Ironsides which stamps it the cinema 
changed his fear to recklessness and spurred him on to of the decade and marks it as the creator of a tradition 
lead his company, through danger, to a San Juan Hill vic which will live in picture annals for all times to come. 
tory, and his ultimate death. These three formed a drama- BARRYMORE OPPOSES BARRYMORE 
tic triangle of strength, while the comedy was left to George co 2 ; , : , ; 
Bancroft, capital in his part of Happy Joe, and Noah Beery, While motion pictures are strictly a form of theatrical 
as Hells Bells. Fred Bohler, as the hard boiled sergeant, entertainment, the manner ot exploiting them frequently 
was also good. Col. Fred Lindsay was a close resembler of knocks into smithereens all the ideas, beliefs and tenets of 
Col. Leonard Wood, and Mary Astor, the source of romance the old-fashioned legitimate showman. For instance, here 
in the picture, not only looked beautiful this time, but also 45 John Barrymore running opposition to himself all over 
acted like a human being. So much for the cast! Broadway. In no less than three feature film houses did 
The first part of the film is devoted to recruiting and whip the “actor of the profile” run counter to himself last week, 
ping into shape the raw material of the-later finely trained and while the legitimate play producer would hold that this 
Rough Riders, who went down to Cuba, in the second half, Was bad management, all three houses drew a succession of 
fought valiantly, suffered from fever, met victory, and glor large audiences. 3 
iously returned home. The love theme is charming and is _ Years ago, when a prominent producer presented Mme 
carried through the picture, having its tender and humorous >@"S Gene in opposition to a French company in the same 
moments. The comedy connected with rookie days was play at another house, the managers thought the local man 
wholesome and not too far fetched, the audience laughing ‘5 bereft of his senses. The move did not turn out to be 
heartily and bordering on the tearful. In fact, one might hilariously successful. It would look, and particularly from 
say, The Rough Riders is a delightfully human sort of pic the Barrymore success in town, as if the movies were a 
ture, with few exaggerations, and one that makes you glad law unto themselves. Word goes out that the | public os 
you're an American and come from a race of fighters. And through with costume pictures and along comes Barrymore 
the Rough Riders and Teddy were all of that. See it for peeene: a 
yourself ! 
The titles by George Marion, Jr., add considerably to the 9 
completeness of the film, as does the musical score of Mr. SUMMY Ss CORNER 
Riesenfeld. He has woven old and new tunes adroitly to | 
gether, and rejuvenated many of the lovely older melodies Two charming new sets of Piano Music for young students 
and refrains such as: Break the News to Mother, Good-Bye, SIX SILHOUETTES 
Dolly I Must Leave You, On a Sunday Afternoon, A Bicycle \ SET OF EASY PIECES FOR GIRLS 
Built for Two, Little Annie Rooney, some of George Cohen's by BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY 
Yankee Doodle tunes, and numerous others, well suited to the Words from Mother Goose 
humor or to the pathos of the film action. The perfect Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary—Little Bo-Peep—Polly Flinders 
ynchronization of film and music make it the great pictur Old Mother Hubbard—Little Miss Muffet-—-There Was an Old 
that it is! Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 
(Summy ‘“Edition’’ No. 126) 


OLD IRONSIDES VIBRANT OF HISTORY SIX SILHOUETTES 


Old Ironsides, Paramount's thrilling romance of the fa- A SET OF EASY PIECES FOR BOYS 
mous U, §S. Frigate Constitution, as written by Laurence by BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY 
Stallings and produced under the direction of James Cruze, Words from Mother Goose 
continues successfully at the Rivoli Theater. Little Boy Blue—Peter, Peter—Little Tommy Tucker—Old 
- . . . King Cole—Little Jack Horner—There Was a Crooked Man 
Vibrant of the days when history was being made for our (Summy “Edition” No. 122) 
first little navy and rich in all the color and romance of Grade 1-2—-Price of each Set—Complete—65c. 
those stirring times, this epic of the waves has caught on 1Iso Published Separately 
as nothing like it was ever dreamed of before. It is not 
viewed like the average big picture becaus f its sweeping ' = ere ti : 
eee picture because of its sweeping CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
deeds and its highly developed characters nor for the thrills “4: 
and the wonders it arouses, but for the sincerity of the recep- 429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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in Don Juan to score for a long run. On top of that, there 
follows When a Man Loves to score just as decidedly. To 
the Warners there is ae proof of an immense Barry- 
more following in New York. 


STAR OF WHAT PRICE GLORY 
EXTRAS TRIBUTE 

Victor McLaglen, whose brilliant performance as the pow- 
erful Captain Flagg in the film What Price Glory, now play- 
ing at the Sam H. Harris Theater, has won him praise from 
press and public alike, sheds a new and interesting light 
on these movie struck people from all walks of life who find 
their way yearly to the studios on the coast. 

“Movie extras,” writes Victor McLaglen, 
interesting group of people I have ever met. 
picture most writers paint of them, they are fine, upstanding 
citizens, highly ambitious, and hard workers with a flair 
for perfecting themselves by intensive study in their chosen 
careers. Those who invade the movie studio with an idea 
that it is all play and no work soon discover their errors 
and desert the yo for something else back home. 

“Real movie extras, however, are a more constant lot 
They are serious eel know full well the hards hips that 
beset them every inch of the way and are content to fight 
it out because they love the work. It is from this group 
that our future stars for the most part will come. The 
directors know them, too, and they find extra jobs compara- 
tively easy because they have learned the fundamentals of 
the motion picture art and those who wield the directorial 
megaphone know they know their business. This, naturally, 
leads to bits for some of them and even bigger ‘things as 
their talents indicate. 

“We used untold thousands of extras in the filming of 
What Price Glory and I came to get a better slant of these 
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Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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people because of this new contact between them and my- 
self. Used as soldiers, they responded to the drill calls 
with an alacrity that was astonishing. In a short while they 
were finished men of war and carried themselves as real 
Marines. 

“Movie extras may be looked down upon by those not in 
the ‘know,’ but they are essential to the film industry as 
are the stars. I can pay them no greater tribute than this.” 


THE PARAMOUNT 


That the new Paramount Theater already has gained a 
firm hold among the more important of the motion picture 
houses is evident from the thousands of people who flock 
to it for every perform ince. Many visitors attending the 
theater for the first time show keen interest in inspecting the 
paintings and lounging rooms, and viewing the much talked 
of Great Dome and other attractions. 

This week a varied and interesting program has been ar- 
ranged, opening with selections from Gounod’s Faust, played 
by the orchestra with dynamic variety under the direction of 
Irvin Talbot. A genuine treat for the eye and ear is the 
Volga Boatman as given by the Kuban Cossack Chorus, the 
setting of which, designed to have the singers appear in 
silhouette, is most effective. A decided contrast, in the way 
of colorful scenery and vigorous action, are the Cossack 
Drinking Song and Russian Folk Dance which follow. 

Those who are fond of speeding would thoroughly enjoy 
A Dash Through Hawaii, which is included in a Bruce-Edu 
cational Scenic Novelty. Switching back to music, one is 
then entertained with a Military Concert, Cr awford 
playing on the organ portions of such works as Suppe’s Light 
Cavalry, Chopin’s Military Polonaise and Schubert's March 
Militaire. In the final number, My Buddy, Mr. Crawford 
literally makes the organ “talk.” 

A musical and dance attraction of imposing proportions is 
Milady’s Perfumes, a divertissement which is suggested by 
the exotic perfumes and decorative perfume bottles that have 
been the vogue in all periods and in all places. This is an 
unusual and elaborate number, containing a great variety of 
attractions, and must be seen to be appreciated 

The feature picture is Evening Clothes, 
Menjou. 


Jesse 


with Adolphe 
THE MARK STRAND 

Despite the fact that John Barrymore is being featured 
in a number of long-run motion picture theaters on Broad 
way at the present time, his latest film, The Beloved Rogue, 
was so well patronized at the Mark Strand Theater last week 
that it has been held over for a second week. Mr. Barry- 
more unquestionably is one of the finest actors of the day, 
and in The Beloved Rogue he is given an opportunity to run 
through practically the entire gamut of emotions, which he 
does in his own irresistible manner. The musical program 
is the same as last week, the Prologue being especially well 
suited to the feature picture. 


THE CAPITOL 

\s has been stated in these columns before, just to hear the 
orchestra play the opening selection of the program is worth 
the price of admission at the Capitol Theater. Under the 
direction of David Mendoza, music lovers this week are 
given the privilege of enjoying three selections from the 
third act of Die Walkiire—Wotan’s Farewell, the Magic 
Fire Music and the Ride of the Valkyries—for many in the 
audience enhanced by scenic effects used to illustrate the 
Wagnerian score. Another operatic composer represented 
is Verdi, Caroline Andrews singing his famous Caro Nome 
aria from Rigoletto. The first part of the program also con- 
tains a restful water scene, with a ship in the distance, which 
serves as an excellent background for Celia Turrill’s ren- 
dition of Grieg’s Solvejg’s Song. Interspersed between the 
foregoing musical attractions are the Capitol Magazine and 
an UFA picture with the very classical title of Hot Dog !—in 
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which the action 
clever canines. 

The ballet, as usual one of the high lights of the program, 
appears in The Enchanted Lake, the setting of which is ex- 
cellent, suggesting just the intended atmosphere. A good 
idea of the theme of this offering is found in the titles of 
the five episodes: Enchanted Swans, Queen Swan, The 
Hunter, Adagio and Valse 

This week’s feature picture is The 
Norma Shearer and Lew Cody, 
program winds up with 


INSTITUTE OF 


is carried on by a group of exceedingly 


Demi-Bride, with 
an entertaining comedy. The 
a brilliant organ solo. 


MUSICAL ART PUPIL 
ORCHESTRA 
Hagan, leader of the Hotel Manger 
nounces that he has engaged Leonard G. Hayton, a former 
pupil of the Institute of Musical Art, as pianist.. In addi 
tion to his pianistic abilities, Hayton is known as one of the 
youngest music arrangers in the profession, being but eigh 
teen years old. He has been arranging exclusively for the 
Hotel Manger Orchestra and will continue in this capacity 
in conjunction with his new appointment. The 
plays dinner and supper sessions in the Moorish Grill of the 
Hotel Manger and is heard four times weekly on the air 
via station WOR. 


WHITE FLANNELS NEW WARNER 

The Colony Theater is now showing for the first time 
White Flannels, a Warner Brothers production based on a 
story by Lucian Cary printed in the Saturday Evening Post 
There is a Vitaphone prelude and it is a mi xture of artistry 
and jazz so that all qualities of taste in music may be en 
tertained. 

There is a short comic 
addition to the feature picture. 

On the Vitaphone program is the Roger Wolfe 
Orchestra, assisted by the Williams Sisters 
don; Suppe’s overture, Morning, 
by the Vitaphone Symphony 
impersonations, and Sylvia 


FOR 


Cass Orchestra, an 


orchestra 


PRODUCTION 


a news reel in 


picture as well as 
Kahn 
and Harry Gor 
Noon and Night, played 
Orchestra; John Barclay in 
Froos, who contributes several 
songs. 

The new production will be reviewed in next week's issue 

NOTES 

Broadway has a new paper, The 
opinion, yryren by H. Z. Torres, 
critic, and a woman well able 
prise 


Not content 


Vigilant, “a 
formerly a 
with het 


journal of 
newspaper 
to cope new enter 
with the increase of his Capitol Theater 
Orchestra to 116 members, Major Edward A. Bowes an- 
nounces the augmentation of the ballet to forty-five dancers 

Vaudeville observed its 100th anniversary last week. 

The Fox Film Corporation has $5,000,000 worth of fin 
ished pictures on hand. Carmen, directed by Raoul Walsh, 
will be shortly, with Victor McLaglen, Dolores 
Del Rio and Don Alvarado in the three leading roles 

Two Fox films will be shown at Roxy’s Theater: The 
Cradle Snatchers and Ankles Preferred. 

The testimonial banquet tendered to Sam Bernard by the 
Jewish Theatrical Guild of America, March 13, at the 
Commodore Hotel, was a great success. The 
were Mayor James J. Walker, the Rev. Dr 
and Wilton Lackaye William Collier 
The program was broadcast over WMCA 
knew how hard Mack 
success, pleasure was felt 
ist, paid her due tribute 

Erno Rapee is now 
Theater A new soloist is 
bill continues the same 

Andres de Segurola, former Metropolitan Opera basso. 
who made such an excellent impression at his 
in Gloria Swanson’s latest picture, The Love of 


released 


speakers 
Nathan Krass 
was toastmaster 

To those who 
worked to make the event a 
when Harry Hirschfield, cartoon 


Bessie 


general musical director 
John Roddenbery, 
as last week 


tenor, 


screen debut 
Sunya, now 
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at Roxy’s Theater, will make another picture with the star. 
De Segurola will leave for the coast shortly. 

Josiah Zuro played The Suite Tyrolese by Frederick 
Stahlberg, formerly one of the Roxy Theater conductors, at 
his recent Sunday symphonic concert 

The fact that the Cleveland Institute of Music has en- 
gaged David Mendoza, Capitol Theater conductor, to conduct 
a special course in motion picture scoring from July 5-20, 
proves the importance of this sort of work. 

‘The March King,” John Philip Sousa, and his orchestra, 
who have been making their thirty-fourth annual tour, will 
be at the Paramount Theater, beginning March 26 

The gross receipts of Roxy’s Theater just over the first 
week-end totalled $50,000. A record! 

Keith-Albee will build a new house in Cleveland and 
he Publix Theaters plan an addition to their chain in Kansas 


eginning the week of March 26, at the Mark Strand, 
will be the long waited for Long Pants, starring the come- 
dian, Harry Langdon. This will be the third of his First 
National Pictures, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, and The Strong 
Man, the other two, also being shown at the Strand 

Metropolis at the Rialto Theater, “the House of Hits,” 
continues to draw The U. F. A. film is con 
sidered by motion picturt as being something different 

at least in some of its remarkable feats of photography. It 
is a film that one can’t forget in a hurry 

The effect the new Paramount picture, Rough Riders, has 
on one is interesting to analyze. You feel proud you're an 
American and lived in the same generation as its hero, 
Theodore Roosevelt, fearlessness was quite glorious 
Rougl American film, written around a 
great representative of a great 


large crowds 


critics 


whose 
Riders is a 


American 


great 
statesman and 
peopl 

remains one of the solid hits of the 
Criterion as it approaches its ninth month on Broad 
way his of the Foreign Legion and the 
strange story of the relief and destruction of Fort Zin 
derneuf deep in the Sahara Desert coupled up with the mys 
tery of the stolen sapphire and how the three Geste boys 
found themselves in this odd regiment of the self condemned, 
remains as baffling and as alluring as it did at the outset 
As the of Major P. C. Wren’s book from which Herbert 
Brenon made this beautifr] picture keeps going at high 
pressure the double interest indicates that Beau will 
months to come 


given a special showing at the 


Beau Geste season 
at the 


fascinating story 


sale 


Geste 
Criterion tor 
} 


remain at the 
What Price Glory 


many 
will 
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home of President Calles of Mexico in honor of Dolores Del 
Rio, formerly a society girl of Mexico, who plays the part 
of Charmaine. 

Metro-Goldwyn has signed up Laurence Stallings to write 
exclusively for this company. 

The Lambs will hold their public gambol at the Metropo- 
litan Opera House on Sunday evening, April 24. 

The new Shubert musical comedy Yo-San, opened last 
week in Atlantic City and will soon replace The Nightingale 
at the Jolson. 

Herbert Brenon has resigned from Famous Players-Lasky 
and probably will produce for United Artists. 

There will be a benefit performance of Beau Geste at the 
Criterion on April 19 for “Men Blinded in Battle.” 

The Better Ole comes to the Mark Strand in April. 

Norma Shearer in the Demi-Bride is at the Capitol this 
week and John Barrymore in The Beloved Rogue remains 
at the Mark Strand for the second week. 

Herman Heller informed the writer one morning last week 
when we went down to the Vitaphone studios in the Man- 
hattan Opera House to hear Gigli and Talley record, that 
inside of forty-four days Vitaphone had turned out sixty- 
four productions, which included the entire reel of The Miss- 
ing Link, the latest Syd Chaplin film, in which there is said 
to be a remarkable babboon. 

Gloria Swanson’s The Love of Sunya, and the accom- 
panying bill, is held over at Roxy’s this week. 

The New Yorkers, a revue, witnessed last week, at the 
Edyth Totten Theater, is rather poor-amateurish in fact. 
There are, however, a few people in the cast who stand out. 
One is ‘Dorothy Daye, a clever little dancer; another, Sue 
Baxter, with an exceptionally good voice, who has the song 
hit, Slow River, and Wes. Robertson, a fine looking chap, 
always at ease on the stage, who has a rich baritone voice 
and dances some. There was also a skilfully done scene 
by Charles Bender, tenor, but outside of these contributions, 
there was not much else to commend the revue. 

The following are recording now for the Vitaphone: Joe 
Browning a vaudeville comedian; Ray Ejisman, nine year 
old entertainer; The California Collegiates, The Utica Jubi- 
lee Singers and Leo Carillo. 

It is too bad that Window Panes, the Charles Wagner 
production, featuring Eileen Huban, did not take on in New 
York, and therefore ended its short run at the Mansfield on 
Saturday night. The play by Olga Printzlau is a strong one, 
finely constructed, and was beautifully produced. It also 
carried a moral—and lingered in one’s mind after the final 
curtain. 


TWO CELEBRITIES 
John Philip Sousa, “March King,” and Bebe Daniels, popu 
lar cinema star, caught during a moment of relaxation. 
Miss Daniels in A Kiss in A Taxi entertained audiences at 
the Paramount Theater last week. Sousa will be featured 


at the same theater next week. 


March 
A New Gilda from the West 


In recent seasons so many operatic “finds” have been dis- 
covered west of Manhattan that the question easily arises 
“what is that quality of the open spaces that imparts fresh- 
ness and richness to the voice?” Now comes Helene Adler 
from Cincinnati with an unusual and beautiful voice, of re- 
markable freshness, rich and velvety. Her voice has been 
called the real lyrico spinto with a range to F in altissimo. 
The remarkable thing about Miss Adler’s voice is that her 
tones at high C and above are so full and so easy that the 
listener is hardly aware that they are at the top of the 


et, 1927 


Blank-Olsen Studios 
HELENE 


Photo by 
ADLER 


register. He is more apt to forget that in the thrill of 
hearing a real golden voice. 

Miss Adler will make her debut as Gilda in Rigoletto on 
Saturday evening, March 26, at the Brooklyn’ Academy of 
Music. The opera is being given as a benefit performance 
to raise funds for the School of the Transfiguration. Mayor 
Walker and many prominent New Yorkers are included in 
the committee sponsoring it. 

Armand Bagarozy of the Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
is the impresario. 

Miss Adler comes from a prominent musical family and 
is herself a gifted cellist and pianist. She prepared her 
roles with William S. Brady. 
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